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Increased Taxes 
Seen in Growing 
Federal Expenses 


Prospects of Diminished 
Costs of Government Not 
Likely, Says Representa- 
tive Snell 


,Economic Problems 
Are Pointed Out 


Dates Are Set for Annual Ap- 
propriation Bills to Be Re- 
ported by Various Commit- 
tees to the House 


The chairman of the House Com- 
mittee.on Rules, Representative Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., stated 
orally Dec. 27 that increased taxa- 
tion of the people of this country 1s 
certain if the present rate of Fed- 
eral expenditures is kept up. He said 
he was speaking as an individual 
Member of the House and not as 
chairman. It is Mr. Snell’s commit- 
tee that paves the way for expedition 
of legislation in the House. He said 
he could not see any prospect of di- 
fhinished costs of Government. 

At the same time, the chairman of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, . Representative Hawley 
(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., speaking in- 
dividually and not as head of his 
committee which initiates revenue 
legislation, said that according to 
present plans there are to be neither 
increased nor reduced permanent 
taxes. ' 

The minority 
Representative 


leader of the House, 
Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., said he saw no indication 
of any real reduction in congressional 
appropriations for maintenance of Gov- 
ernment. He said the costs of Govern- 
-ment could be reduced. He said he stood 
on a statement he made some time ago 
that he saw no indication of costs of 
the Government running under approxi- 
- mately $4,000,000,000 a year. \ 
g Consolidation Unlikely 
Représéntative Williantsen (Rep.), of 
Rapid City, S. Dak. chairman of the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, advocated consol- 
idation of the War. and Navy Depart- 
ments into @.single department of na- 
tional defewe. Mr. Snell expressed the 
view orally that that consolidation is 
unlikely. Mr. Williamson also advocated 
consolidation of all Federal engineering 
and construction activities in one de- 
partment. 
Representative Snell said he saw no 
indication of expenses of Government 
running any less than they are now. He 
said every tendency in Washington today 
is to increase the costs of Government. 
“Every man that votes for the biggest 
appropriation is the most popular. he 
said. “I have always tried to keep down 
the expenditures of Government and to 
have the Government spend money as 
if it were our own money. But I think 
‘these people who think in that way are 
in the minority. ort 
“The unfortunate part of it is that the 
average citizens are not interested in 
the size of the Government expenses. 
- If the conditions are such that it will 
be necessary to increase Federal taxes 
next ‘year, some of these people will 
wake up: and find that something has 
happened—the increase of their tax 
burden. 
Tax Increase Necessary 
“We certainly will have to increase 
taxes.at the present rate of expenditure. 
That is my individual opinion and I have 
no doubt of the correctness of it. There 
aré only $4,000,000,000 of receipts in 
sight right now and the expenditures for 
the same period run up to about $5,- 
000,000,000. Notwithstanding this out- 


look, I notice by the newspapers that the | 
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Mr. Caraway Urges 
Pensions for Aged 


Senator Lists Major Legislation 
He Will Support 


Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan- 


sas, Dec. 27 named, as the program of | 
legislation which he hopes the minority 


party will enunciate and which he in- 


tends to support, the following, majoz | 


measures; 

(1) Early settlemen 
Shoals question. ) } 

(2), Amendment of the farm relief bill 
to afford real: and adequate relief for 
agriculture. 

(3) Immediate payment of the World 
War veterans’ adjusted compensation 
certificates. 


(4) Regulation of stock exchanges and | 


futures markets. 

(5) Establishment of an old age pen- 
sion system. : | 

This program, he said, is “long range” 
in nature, but should be initiated immedi- 
ately. 

In discussing the proposal for the es- 
tablishment of an old age pension sys- 
tem, Senator Caraway denied that such 
a system is in fact a “gratuity.” 

“Bach generation,” he said, “leaves 
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Solar Radiation 


Affects Weather 


Long-range Forecasts Sought 
In Studies of Changes 
In Sun Rays 


qt may be possible to forecast. the 
weather a week in advance, if the 
changing intensity of the sun’s iays 
and its relation to the earth’s weather 
conditions may be determined, L. B. 
Aldrich, assistant director of the As- 
trophysical Observatory of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, stated orally Dec. 
7. Studies now are under way at the 
institution, he said. 

The relation between the changing 
rays of the sun and the earth’s 
weather, however, Mr. Aldrich said, is 
complicated, although the success of 
studies being made seems to promise 
more efficient weather forecasting. 

It is known that short-period varia- 
tions in the intensity of the sun’s rays 
at times range up to and beyond 3 per 
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Business Activit 
On Pacific Coast 
Is More Curtailed 


General Slackening in Sell- 
ing and Transporting of 
Commodities Is Noted in 
Federal Reserve Report 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 27.—Busi- 
‘ness activity in the twelfth Federal re- 
serve district continued to decline in its 
most important phases during Novem- 
ber, according to the January monthly 
| bulletin of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
| San Francisco, even after allowance for 


|the usual slowing down at this time of | 


| year. There was more or less slacken- 


ling in nearly all instances in the selling 


and transporting of commodities, accord- | 


ing to the bank’s survey of business con- 
ditions, industrial operations, being fur- 
ther curtailed, and prices for many of 
the district’s products moving to still 
lower levels than in previous months. 
The district summary continues in full 
text: : 
No significant changes took place in 
the agricultural situation-during Novem- 
ber, and it is now practically certain that 
production of farm products has been 
greater, but that aggregate returns will 
be substantially less this year than in 
1929. The marketing of many crops has 


been completed and the movement of | 


those crops which are still being dis- 
tributed was somewhat smaller in No- 
vember than in October. 

Grain Shipments Decrease 


Wheat and barley shipments from 
ports of the district were less than in 
October. In the case of wheat this was 
partly because foreign ‘prices were sev- 
eral cents per bushel below domestic 
quotations. The low barley ‘prices have 
tended to increase the use of that grain 
for the feeding of livestock on farms. 
Unfavorable conditions prevailed in the 
marketing of dairy and poultry products 
during November, particularly in the 
case of the poultry industry, which was 
confronted with sharp decline in egg 


cember. 2 

Industrial activity declined more than 
seasonally during November. Reductions 
in output were shown in all of the im- 
portant industries for which data are 
available, except petroleum. In that in- 
dustry there were slight increases in out- 
put of both crude and refined oils. Stocks 
of both refined petroleum products and 
crude oil also increased somewhat during 
the month. Lumber production was 


per was mined. Inventories of these prod- 
ucts, however, have not declined com- 
mensurately with output. 

There was.a greater than usual de- 
cline in building and construetion during 
November. The value of engineering 
contracts awarded was less than in Octo- 


in the value of building permits issted, 
due to declines in California cities. Ac- 


duction, unemployment increased sub- 
stantially during November. ° Reports of 
the number of workers employed in Cali- 


as compared with the previous year than 
in any other month during the seven 
years that such data have been collected. 
Wholesale Trade Declines 

Department store sales fell 1 per cent 
short of the normal October-November 
increase. Wholesale trade for the month 
was 22 per cent below its value in No- 
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HE average president of a Land 

Grant College or University is 
likely to be 55 years old, married, and 
possessed of even chances of holding 
his position no longer than five years, 
it was disclosed in a survey of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities re- 
cently completed by the Office of Edu- 
cation whose findings were made pub- 
lic Dec. 28 in a statement by the De- 





more wealth in the world than when it 
began. That is illustrated by the fact 
that when the Indians sold New York to 
the white men for $24, they got their) 
money’s worth. A system by which old | 
age could receive some support from so- | 
ciety is not a gift, but simply provides | 
that the old could draw on the reserve 
which they themselves helped to accu- 
mulate,” . 


partment of the Interior. 

Frequent changes of college presi- 
dents, resulting in the short length of 
their services, as revealed in the sur- 
vey, hinder the development of insti- 
tutions effected by the changes, the 
Office of Education. pointed out. 

Few women are serving on the trus- 
“tee boards of Land Grant Colleges and 


Universities, according to. the. state- 


United 
States Daily Publishing Corporation 


prices in late November and early De-| 
] 


sharply reduced and moderately less cop- | 


ber and there was a marked falling off | 


companying the decline in industrial pro- | 


fornia and Oregon show greater declines | 


Futures Trading 
| By Cooperative 
Units Defended 


Chairman Legge Explains 
Such Operations as Most 
Practical Means of Influ- 
encing Cash Prices 


Replies to Inquiry 
By Senate Committee 


Asserts Only Alternative Would 
Be to Assume Burden of 
Much Greater Part of Mar- 
ket Supply 

| 
The cooperative marketing associa- 
| tions, to compete with business on even 
terms, must be in a position to give the 
same services and enjoy the same ad- 
vantages as a private merchant, and in 
order to do this they have found it nec- 
jessary to make use of existing market- 
ing facilities, of which future trading 
operations is an integral part, Alexander 
Legge, Chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, and James C. Stone, Vice Chair- 
man, declared in a letter to Senator Mc- 
Nary (Rep.), of Oregon, Chairman of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee, made 
public Dec. 27. 

The letter was written, Senator Mc- 
Nary explained, in reply to a request 
from the Committee as to why such ac- 
tivities were necessary. 

When the Grain Stabilization Corpora- 
| tion first started last Winter to operate 
in cash wheat only, the letter said, the 
result was that this cash price became 
out of line with the futures contract 
market. , 

“The natural result of all this is that 
business operations are seriously dis- 
turbed when some outside forces create 
aknormal disparities between cash and 
future prices,” the letter stated. 

The only alternative to the Stabiliza- 
tion: Corporation dealing in futures, the 
letter said, would be to assume the bur- 
den of a much greater portion of the 
market supply. In the current stabiliza- 
tion operations it is simpler and more 
economical to influence cash prices by 
supporting purchases of futures. 

‘he letter, signed by Alexander: Legge 
‘as chairman and James C, Stone as vice 
chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
follows in full text: 

Déar Senator:° Complying with your 
request for a’statement as to why it is 
necessary for the cooperative organiza- 
tions as well as. stabilization corpora- 
tions to use the futures market, we wish 
to submit the following: 

Storage Becomes Necessary 

In the early days of the milling in- 
| dustry in this country mills were usually 
of small capacity, built mainly to serve 
local communities, and wheat was 
bought from near-by farms and the flour 
for the most part was disposed of lo- 
cally. As time went on and the tendency 
of the milling industry and industry gen- 
erally was. to develop into larger units, 
and with the improvement in transporta- 
tion facilities and the conentration of 
population more and more into large 
cities, it became necessary for these 
larger mills to provide storage and op- 
| érate.on a larger basis. 

For a time they continued on a basis 
|of simply buying the grain when they 
thought the market conditions were fa- 
vorable and carrying the hazard incident 
to fluctuations in the market themselves. 
It frequently happened that because of 
sharp declines in market prices the millers 
were faced with serious financial embar- 
rassment.. Out of this condition grew 
the futures trading practice where the 
speculative. buyer stepped in and carried 
at least a large percentage of this risk. 
The speculative trader took the chance 
of profit or loss in market fluctuations, 
an arrangement which permitted. the 
| miller to operate on his normal profit for 
the service performed. This has been 
the practice of the trade for over 70 
years. 

Private Warehouses Filled 

The financing of grain purchases was 
| based on the elimination of price hazards 
so far as the millers were concerned to 
such an extent that bankers hesitate to 





covered by futures contracts on the ex- 
changes. 

| Probably about 70 per cent of the aver- 
|age wheat crop produced in recent years 
is processed by American millers, most 
|of whom have a certain amount of stor- 
lage facilities of their own. These run 
|from comparatively small amounts up 
| to, I believe, as high as 40 per cent of 
|the season’s requirements on the part 
of some of the millers, During the heavy 
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Longer Term of Office Urged 
For Land Grant College Heads | 


| ment of the survey, which also desig- 
nates the typical attributes of modern 


college presidents. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

That the actual length of service 
is short, and that there is consid- 
erable turnover in the position is 
disclosed by the fact that 167 presi- 
dents served less than five years. The 
study also shows that 76 presidents 
have served. between five and 10 years, 
so that the great majority of the presi- 
dents have held their positions for 
periods of less than 10 years, In con- 
nection with the brief tenure, the re- 
port points, out that permanent and 
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finance the purchase of grain that is not | 


“Expansion in Sale 


Of Radios Forecast 


Development of New Models 
Expected to Increase De- 
mand Next Year 


GALES of radio receiving sets in 1930 
*~ will approximate 3,500,000, accord- 
ing to estimates of the industry for- 
warded to the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion and made public Dec. 27: 

A report from O. H. Caldwell, for- 
mer Federal Radio Commissioner, now 
in the industry, is to the effect that 
of the total estimated sales 2,750,000 
sets were produced during the year 
1930, the remainder being “carryover” 
stock from the preceding year. 

Inventories at the end of 1930, the 
Commission was informed, are rela- 
tively low, as compared with 12 months 
ago. “Though there will be some 
dumping, particularly of small midget 
sets after Christmas, such sales of dis- 
tress merchandise will be mild as com- 
pared with those of the Spring of 1930,” 
he said. With more than 13,000,000 
sets now in use, and with the average 
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Gross National Income 


Shown by 1928 Tax 
Data to Be 157 Billion 


Number of Individual Re- 
turns Was Below Preced- 
ing Year, According to 
Revenue Bureau 


The gross national income in 1928, as 
reported by income tax returns filed by 
4,070,851 individuals and 495,892 corpo- 
rations, was $157,254,907,831, according 
to the detailed analysis of the tax re- 
turns made public Dec. 27 by the Bu- 
réau of Internal Revenue in its annual 
Statistics of Income. 

Of the total income reported, $28,987,- 
634,519 was accounted for in the returns 
of individuals, and $129,289,435 by cor- 
porations. The analysis disclosed, how- 
ever, that only 2,523,063 of the individual 
eeiorns and 3,783 of the cocparatian 
reports _e¢ a le income; 
thers ewe colkclone wives = 
offset. the income. 

Decline in“ Individual Returns 


The number of individual returns was 


the only item in which 1928 was below 
the preceding year. Individual returns 
for 1927 totaled 4,101,547, out of which 
2,440,941 reported taxable net income, 
while the .corporate «returns numbered 
475,031, with 259,849 of the total re- 
porting taxable income. These returns 
showed a total gross income for the 
country of $144,398,351,446, divided as 
follows: $115,324,339,717 for corpora- 
tions and $29,074,011,729 for individuals. 

The volume lists 511 individuals whose 
net taxable income was $1,000,000 or 
more, compared with a total of 290 for 
year 1927, New York State, with 243 
individuals in the “million dollar” class 
was the leader of the list. The others 
were from the following States: Ala- 
bama, two; California, seven; Connecti- 
cut, nine; Delaware, nine; District of 
Columbia, two; Florida, seven: Iilinois, 
57; Indiana, two; Iowa, five; Kentucky, 
one; Maine, three; Maryland, nine; 
Massachusetts, 24; Michigan, 25; Minne- 
sota, seven; Missouri, seven; New Jersey, 
12; North Carolina, three; Ohio, 23; 
Oklahoma, one; Pennsylvania, 41; Rhode 
Island, two; Tennessee, four; Texas, two; 
and Wisconsin, four. 

Average Rate Was 4.62 Per Cent 


_The net taxable income of the indi- 
viduals filing returys was» $25,226,326,- 
912, and the net taxes paid aggregated 
$1,164,254,037, which, based on the num- 
bér of returns, established a net tax- 
able. income per taxpayer of $6,196.81, 
an average tax liability of $285.99 and 
an average rate for 1928 of 4.62 per 
cent. In 1927, the net taxable income 
per taxpayer was $5,496.73, the average 
tax liability was $202.52 and the aver- 
age tax rate was 3.68 per cent. The per- 
centage of the number of individual re- 
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Poultry Inspection 
Meets Cooperation 


Government Campaign Results 
In Detection of Unfit Fowl 





Filling dressed chickens with water 
jand .freezing them to increase both 
| weight and profit, is one of the many 
}unscrupulous dealers’ tricks which have 
been frustrated: by Government inspec- 
tors in enforcing pure food laws, W. B. 
White, Chief of the Food Control Office 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
of the Department of Agriculture, re- 
cently stated orally. 

The elimination of shipments of unfit 
poultry, classed as “culls,” has been an- 
other duty of inspectors, according to 


Mr. White, who made avaiable the fol- 


lowing additional information: 

A few years ago, when the marketing 
| of dressed poultry was not on such an 
extensive or ethical basis, Government 
inspectors found that shipments of poul- 
ltry classed as “culls” frequently con- 
| tained birds showing evidence of having 
had certain diseases. These diseases 
| would make such fowls unfit for food. 

Survey Extended 
| Federal, State and city food officials co- 
}operated to bring ‘egal proceedings 
| against shippers and dealers in such un- 
| wholesome foods. They made a survey 
of stocks of frozen poultry in the East, 
and later this survey was extended to the 
| producing centers in the Middle West and 
South. After a number of seizures of 
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WASHINGTON, MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1930 


Entire Amount 


OfDrought Fund 
To Be Requested 


Secretary Hyde Says All of 
45 Million Dollars May 
Not Be Actually Required 
For Relief 


Exclusion of Food 


Arouses Criticism) 


ease Brookhart Says Con- 
ferees Desired Act to Permit 
Food Purchases in Emer- 
gency Situations 


Although all of the $45,000,000 author- 
ized for loans to farmers in drought and 
storm-stricken areas probably will not be 
used, Congress will be asked to appropri- 
ate the entire amount, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, stated 
orally Dec. 27. 

Congress insisted that the Department 
of Agriculture take that amount and the 
Department therefore will take it, but 
the need will determine how much of it 
will be used, Mr. Hyde said. 

Original Suggestion 

The Department suggested to Congress 
before this amount for loans was author- 
ized that a fund of $25,000,000 would be 
sufficient for droyght areas, Secretary 
Hyde said, and he has no better estimate 
than that. 

The forms for applications for loans 
under the appropriation and the tenta- 
tive regulations for administration of the 
loans are nearly completed, G. L. Hoff- 
man, Chief of the Farmers’ Seed Loan 
Office, stated orally Dec. 27. These in- 
clude crop mortgage forms for use in 
24 or 25 States, he explained, and the 
loans will be secured by mortgages on 
the crops financed. 

It is generally believed, Mr. Hoffman 
said, that the on will be made 
available very shortly after Congress re- 
convenes after the holidays. 

Mr, Brookhart Comments 





In view of the statement of Secretary. 


Hyde that none of the funds provided for 
in the $45,000,000 drought relief meas- 


ure may be used for the. purchase of 
food, Stator Yi Brookhert (ite.)-0f fe 
stated’ Dec. 27 that “we show em 


esolution instructing the Secretary how 
o read the law.” | 

Secretary Hyde’ had stated Dec. 26 
that he construed the law providing the 
$45,000,000 for drought relief as making 
no provision for food loans, but provid- 
ing only for feed, seed, fertilizer, gaso- 
line and oil for tractors and other pur- 
poses connected directly with agricul- 
tural production. The funds, he said, 
would not be apportioned among the 
arought States but would be kept in 
a lump for 
urgency of the needs. (A summary of 
Mr. Hyde’s statement was published in 
the issue of Dec. 27.) 

Senator Brookhart recalled 


floor on the conference report on the 
measure, it was said a number of times 
that the intent of the conferees in in- 
serting the language which they did was 
that the Secretary would be allowed, in 
the event of an emergency, to purchase 
food. 

The resolution, as it originally passed 
the Senate, provided specifically for the 
purchase of food. This provision was 


stricken from the resolution by the) 


House, and conferees on the measure 
compromised on the insertion of the lan- 
guage “and for such other purposes in- 
cident to crop production.” 

Senator Smith (Dem.), of South Caro- 
lina, one of the Senate conferees on the 
measure, in discussing the conference re- 
port on the floor of the Senate Dec. 19, 
said: 


“Perhaps the greater portion of the| 
time taken up by the conference was on} 


this very point as to whether or not we 


should allow those in the drought-stricken | 


areas to receive food if, in the opinion 


of the Secretary of Agriculture, the dis- | 


member of the conference agreed that 
this language gives him that power and 
that upon being questioned in their re- 
spective bodies they would frankly admit 


that they intended by this language to} 


give him that power if, in his discre- 
tion, he thought it was needed. I think 


| 
| 
tress was sufficient. to warrant. Every 
it is important to have that clearly under- 


stood in the record so that if any ques- | 


tion should arise as to the interpretation 
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istribution guided by the} 


that | 
throughout the debate on the Senate | 


GPP HOEVER can change 


ernment practically so much. | 


__ARTA 


opin can change the Gour } 
Pub- 


lie opinion, on any subject, always 


has 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
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Altitude of Plane 


| Estimated by Echo 


Army Testing Sonic Device | 
Which Indicates Distance 
From Ground 


THE Army Air Corps believes that 
as a result of tests with a new 
device called the “Sonic Altimeter” it 
has solved the problem of énabling the 
pilot of an airplane while landing in 
a dense fog to determine at any mo- 
ment his height above ground, accord- 
ing to a statement made public on Dec. 
27 by the Department of War. The | 
new device has been evolved by the 
Army Air Corps in collaboration with 
engineers of the General Electric Com- | 
pany. The announcement, in full text, 
follows: 

The Army Air Corps in collabora- 
tion with engineers of the General 
Electric Company, at Schenectady, N. 
Y., has taken a hint from the strange 
animal, the bat, and has produced a 
device which will permit the pilot of 
an airplane, while landing in a dense 
fog, to determine at any instant his 
height above the ground. Its simplic- 
ity is startling. It merely shoots a 
sound wave to the ground, catches it 
on the rebound, and measures the time 
consumed in the round trip of the 
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Legislation Proposed 
To End Propaganda 
Harmful to Banks 





Fish Committee Meets Soon) 
To Consider Lack of Law, 
Governing Attacks on 
Financial Institutions 


Recommendations regarding the! 


spreading of propaganda by Communists 
in this country to undermine public con- | 
fidence in banks and cause runs and} 
failures will be included in the report | 
of the Special House: Committee Investi- | 
gating Communist Activities, it was) 


27 by Representative Fish) 
be Garrison, N. Y. 
~My. Pt hearer a meeting of 
his *Committee immediately aftér n- 
@ress reconvenes to consider this phase 
of the activities of the Communists, and 
that he is considering requesting John 
|W. Pole, Comptroller of. the. Currency, 
to testify before the Committee in re- 
gard to the lack of laws governing false 
and malicious attacks on Federal banks 
and Government financial institutions. 
Mr. Fish’s statement made public at} 
his office follows in full text: 
Representative Hamilton Fish Jr. 
| stated he expected to call a meeting of 
the House Committee Investigating Ac- 
tivities of the Communists immediately 
| upon the reconvening of Congress to con- 
sider the propaganda spread by Commun- 
ists to undermine public confidence in 
banks and cause runs and failures. 


Lack of Law Cited 


Mr. Fish said that there was enough 
information available to warrant calling | 
the Committee and to include this phase 
of Communist activities in the. report | 
| with recommendations. 

Mr. Fish pointed out that he was sur- | 
prised to learn that there was no Fed- 
eral law providing for punishment of in- 
dividuals. or groups for conducting a 
whispering campaign and spreading 
false information for the purpose of 
causing runs on national or reserve 
banks or other Government institutions 
such as postal savings deposits. 

The Daily Worker, the official Com- 
}munist organ in the United States with 
an alleged daily circulation of 35,000, 
|has been filled for the last week with | 
articles attacking the credit of Ameri- 
can banks and predicting new failures 
under the caption “Prepare: for More 
Bank Failures.” 

Publications Warned 

A New York newspaper stated today | 
that the State Banking Department had | 
ordered. the “Novy Mir,” a Communist | 
weekly printed in the Russian lrseuage, 
“to cease printing stories attacking 
American banks and urging readers to, 
transfer their money to Soviet banks.” 
| Another Russian newspaper, the “Russky 
Golos,” was also warned by the State} 
Banking Department. 

Mr. Fish said that he knew of no} 
Soviet-controlled banks in the United) 
— | 
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Greatest Aircraft Concentration | 


In History of 


ONCENTRATION of military air- 
craft and personnel during the ex- 
tensive’ 1931 maneuvers in eastern 
States will exceed in magnitude any 
provisional organizations of the past, 
the Department of War announced Dec. 
27, and will approximate a “reduced 
strength air division.” 

The “Air Division” to be organized 
in May and which will engage in activ- 
ities along the Atlantic seaboard will 
consist of one-seventh of war-time 
strength, . one-sixtieth of enlisted 
strength, and one-fourth of aircraft 
strength, the Department disclosed. 


A 


While there will be a deficiency in the | 


number of bomberdment units, there 
will be a surplus of observation units, 
it wes s‘ated. The announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

For the first time in the history of 
military aviation in this country, an 
organization which might rightfully 
be called a reduced strength Air Divi- 
sion will be put into the air at one 


time, and. under one: command will go ' 


Army Is Planned 


| through’ @ period: of intensive maneu- 
vers when an American Air Division is 
concentrated at Wright Field, Ohio, in 
May, 1931. 


At present with the highly efficient 
but small Af Corps, the largest units 
now in the field are the various groups; 
although one bombardment wing, con- 
sisting of a bompbardment group and its 
protective pursuit group, is now in the 
process of formhation. The Air Corps, 
however, has .often consolidated the 
various groups into provisional wings 
during the annual maneuvers, and has 
even had an Air Brigade in, operation 
at Langley Field during the six months | 
battleship bombing tests in 1921. 

The concentration of military air- 
craft and personnel in 1931 will out- 
strip any of these provisional organiza- 
tions of the past in magniture and will, 
therefore, justify its title of Air Divi- 
sion, Such an organization is essen- 


| 
| 
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Europe Looking © 
To America for — 
Trade Recovery ) 


Importance of Buying Power 
Of United Statés General- 
ly Recognized, Dr. Julius 


Klein Declares 


Discusses Stability of 


Foreign Governments 


Intra-European Trade Barriers 


Said to Be Retarding Gen- — 
eral Recovery in Many Con- 
tinental Countries 


The recovery of American buying oo 
power is being recognized by Europe 
as “one of the most important essen- 


|tials in leading the business world 
out of the depths,” Dr. Julius Klein, 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce, de- 
clared in a statement Dec. 27 on the 
European outlook. 

Dr. Klein, who has just returned 
from a two-month trip through ‘west4 
ern and central Europe, the Balkans, ~ 
Syria and upper Egypt, studying pre- 
vailing economic conditions as they 
influence the sale of American goods, — 
finds that economic adversity fre- 
quently motivates the political ho- 
rizon. . 


“Until there is 4 shrinkage inthe _ 


|tragic ranks of the jobless, which 


000 in Europe 4 
we may expect recur= — 
ical instability,” he de-. 


may well exceed 7,500, 
by February, 
rences of polit 
clares. 


Politics as Factor 


_ Frequent political outbursts, originat- 
ing largely from domestic political. uns 
certainties, “often seem to have economie 
implications of the utmost gravity, caus- 
ing considerable alarm to our business 
interests; but closer serutiny reveals the 
political expediency which dictated — 
m,” he says. Dr. Klein points out 
on these political considerations must 


orne so mind in observing the di: 
cussions major Isnuey auch War 
debts, | 8 and tariffs. ee 


Dr. Klein states that int: -European ‘ 
trade E ‘continue. to retard gen- ' 
eral European recovery and that the ex- 
pected contribution toward greater eco= _ 
nontic accord through the international — 
cartel “has. unmistakably waned during. 
1980.” Russian dumping causes alm 
out Europe, he 
fear that excesses 
dumping might be fol- 

\ operations with indus- 
trial goods. 


Foreign Animosity “Mythical” —' 
Alleged foreign enmity toward the | 
United States is “largely mythical” in — 
Europe and the Near Kast and there ex- 
ists little real bittterness against us on — 
account of the tariff, Dr. Klein stated in 
an address Dec. 28 delivered by radio over 
4 ee ; Broadcasting System, — 
(The full text of this addre i 

ae issue of Dec. 30.) =a “a 
oncerning statements to th 9 
that the United States’ war Get aaa 

tude, immigration policy, tariff, and 

other activities are causing the animosity 
of most foreigners, Dr. Klein declared 
in his radio’ address that a distinct | 
anxiety prevails in Europe regarding the _ 
delay of recovery here and that 4 
2) 


is “a deepening appreciation that 
greatest single hope for world recoveanl | 


declares, and there is 
of raw material 
lowed by similar 


America’s economic stability lies 
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Illinois to Combat 
Infantile Paralysis: 


State Plans Distribution of Pres! 
ventative Serum ‘g 


a 

State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Dee, 27, | 

@ Plans for the collection and free diss 
\ribution of convalescent serum 

which to combat infantile paralysis, 

disease which has already crippled: o e 

2,500 children in Illinois, have been coma) 

pleted, it was announced Dec. 27 by the 

State Department of Health. 


With prospects that next Summer 
bring to. Illinois another wave of int 
tile paralysis, it was spated, every hi 
person who has had’ the disease wi 
the last 10 years is asked to contribut 
small amount of blood to prevent 
pling paralysis in children whe may 
the disease in the future, 

The Department’s announcement 


9: 


iy 


|lows in full text: 


_ Every healthy person who has 
infantile paralysis within 10 é 
asked to contribute a small amou! 
blood to prevent crippling pa’ 


|children who may get the di 


the future. Facilities for takin 
blood have been established at 
John’s and Springfield. hospit: 


| Springfield and at the Michael 


hosvital in Chicago. 
The serum obtained will be 


jable on request to physiciang ¢ 


out the State. Supplies coll 
Winter will be preserved. 


;pected need next Summer. 


average, one donor supplies — 

blood to treat one patient. ae 
There is a distinct preparaly 

in every case of infantile pe ily al 

the'\convaleseent serum is gi 


preparalytie stage no paralysis dey 
When given on, the second day, art 
is prevented in-85 per cent of the « 
During the last 10 years 2,742 eas 
infantile paralysis have been | r 
Tilmois. Of these 595 minate 
death, eh 
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TnState’s History 


louston Remains First City 

- With Increase of 111 Per 

_ Cent in, Decade, Accord- 
ing to Census Report 


r The numerical increase of the popula- 
_ tion of the State of Texas, which now 
totals 5,824,715, was the highest of any 
decade in the history of the State, ac- 
toa statement issued by ‘the 
md of the Census, Dec. 27, The 
rate of increase during the past 10 years 
was the sixth highest. in the United 
States and the’ numerical increase was 
the fourth largest, it was stated. 
The statement follows in full text: 
The population of the State of Texas 
on Apr. 1, 1030, according to the Fif- 
teenth Census, was 5,824,715, which rep- 
resents an increase of 1,161,487, or 24.9 
per cent, as compared with the popula- 
tion on Jan. 1, 1920. The numerical in- 
crease in the decade was larger than in 
any previous 10 years in the history of 
the State and is exceeded in this decade 
by that of only three other States—Cali- 
fornia, New York and Michigan. The 
rate of growth, although lower than in 
previous census periods, was the sixth 
highest in the United States, only Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Michigan, Arizona, and 
New Jersey having higher rates. 
Houston Is Largest City 
Texas, originally a part of Mexico, won 
its independence by revolution in 1835 
and 1836, and continued as an_inde- 
pendent republic until 1845, when it was 
annexed to the United States and ad- 
mitted to the Union as the 28th State. 
The territory now constituting parts of 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, and a small part of Wyoming, was 
included within the limits of the State 
until] 1850, when its boundaries were 
established as at present. 
The population of the Lone Star State 


yn, |Permit is oug! 
For Power Project 


Southern Indamarios Seeks Ap- 


proval of 
nessee 


for Ten- 


Plans for a 265,009 horsepower water 
development .on. the- Ténnessee River 
near the Kentucky-Tennessee State line 
were discussed Dec, 27 with officials of 
jthe Federal Ce a “Commission by 
Robert H, McNeill, ge counsel of 
Southern Industries, ‘Inc, 


“stated orally 
ed in Septem- 
j ber, 1928, for a 
the project, whic’ “eost perhaps 
$30,000,000. Action: 
held up, pe . 
fitate of eonvenien 
Utility C ion’ y ‘ 
the State of Kent ‘to investigate 
proposed project, ile the 
plant would be in Kentucky, the reser- 
voir, being about 140 miles long, would 
pass into Tennessee, it was explained. 

Mr. MeNeill made inquiry as to when 
the new Power Commission would meet 
to take up-its regular business, as he 
lis interested in speeding up the issu- 
ance of. the preliminary permit, it was 
stated. * 


Increased Taxes 
Seen in Growing 


Federal Expenses 





Prospects of Diminished 
Costs of Government Not 
Likely, Says Representa- 


tive Snell 


[Continued frdm Page 1.1 
minority leader of the House, Mr. Garner, 
advocates an additional $1,000,000,000 to 
be paid to the soldiers of the late war.” 

Representative Williamson said con- 


in 1850 was 212,592. This was almost} solidations of Government offices could | 
trebled by 1860, but in the decade of the| effect large economies and at the same! 
Civil War the rate of gain declined to/ time conserve efficiency. “My own view,” 
$5.5 per cent. Since then there has been | he said, “always has been that by proper 
a consistently large numerical increase} consolidations and reorganizations we 
in each 10-year period. In 1880, the/ could probably save a great many mil- 


the permit was}. 
ing the issuance of a ¢certi+|* 


the Tenne: v 
hy the desire o . 


power! ff 


Locating Hidden Dangers to Navigation .. 


United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Locating under-water hazards to navigation is one of the duties of the United States Coast and.Geodetic 
Survey. To locate isolated rocks, ledges and other obstructions, the service surveyors frequently employ 


a wire drag, shown above. 


The water area is swept over by a drag of any desired length—a drag 15,000 


feet long has been used; the wire is supported at intervals by buoys so arranged that the drag can be 
maintained at any desired depth. The apparatus is towed by two launches; if no obstruction is encoun- 


Futures Trading Declared Necessary 


To Cooperative Marketing Agencies 


Chairman Legge Explains Such Operations as Most Prac- 
tical Means of Influencing Cash Prices 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| crop-moving period their practice is to| almost constantly declining, the Farmers 
fill up these privately-owned warehouses, | National Grain Corporation would have 
so far as possible selecting wheat of the | suffered disastrously heavy losses if it 
particular grade most suitable for each| had not hedged its wheat supplies. The 
mill’s flour output. Board has not deemed it wise to insist 

Let us say that Mr. Smith, a miller,|that cooperatives should abandon these 
puts 1,000,000 bushels of wheat in his| practices; on the contrary, the Board is 


elevator during the heavy crop-moving|of the opinion that, under present con- 


State had 1,500,000 inhabitants, and by} lions of dollars in overhead. I am Was | 


1900 more than 3,000,000. . In the last 


confident that consolidation of the War 


period in July. This wheat is bought 


$0 years the population has nearly dou-|and Navy Departments would mean aj for the purpose of manufacture and sale 


bled again. -Becatse of the large land/ very large annual saving by ridding our-| later in the form of flour, but the flour| to their successful operation and is even 
area of the State, it still has the rela-| selves of a large number of duplications| isn’t sold at the time the wheat is pur- 


tively low population density of 22.2) 
persons per square mile. 

There are 36 cities in the State which 
had a population of 10,000 or more in 
1930.. Houston, the largest city in the 
State, has a population of 292,352, rep- 
resenting an increase of 154,076, or 111.4} 
per cent, over its population in 1920. 
This is the largest increase, both in rate 
and in actual numbers, that the city has) 
ever had. Dallas, the second city in the 
State, has 260,475 inhabitants, represent- 
ing an increase of 101,499, or 63.8 per 
cent, during this decade. San Antonio, 
which has a population of 231,542, ranks | 
third. The remaining two cities which 
exceeded 100,000 population were Fort 
Worth, with 163,447 inhabitants, and Fl 
Paso, with 102,421, 

Population of Counties 


There are five cities in the State in 
the population group between 50,000 and 
100,000. In the order of their popula- 
tion, these are, Beaumont, Austin, Gal- 
veston, Waco, and Port Arthur. Port 
Arthur, the smallest of the five, had/| 
both the largest numerical increase and 

* the highest rate of gain in this group. 
Of the 36 cities having a population of 
10,000 or more, 12 have more than dou- 
bled in size since 1920. Especially high 
rates of gain over the population in 
1920 were made by Pampa, having an 
increase of 960.8 per cent, and Harlin- 
gen, having a gain of 579.7 per cent. 
There were seven cities which first en- 
tered the population group of 10,000 or 
more between 1920 and 1930. The popu-| 
lation gain for this entire group of cities 
as a whole accounts for more than one- 
half of the increase for the entire State. | 


There are 254 counties in Texas, of | 
which one (Willacy) has been organized 
since 1920. The areas of five other coun- 
ties have been materially changed in the 

ast decade. Of the 245 counties whose | 

oundaries have remained unchanged 
since 1920, 176 increased in population, 
while 69 showed decrease. Practically 
all of those counties losing population 
were located in the eastern half of the 
State. ‘The largest counties in point of 
preniation were those within which the 
large cities are located. Harris, includ- | 
ing Houston, ranked first, with a popu- | 
lation of 359,328, and an increase of | 
172,661, or 92.5 per cent, over the 1920 
figure. This was the largest numerical 
increase made by any county in the 
State. Dallas county, including the City 
of Dallas, ranked second in population, | 
with 325,791 inhabitants, and an_ in-| 
crease of 115,240, or 54.7 per cent. The | 
next four counties, in order of popula- 
tion, were Bexar, including San 





An- | 


now existing in those Departments. At) 
the same time, I think the unification | 
would give us a better defense arm than | 
we now have. 


“TI think also there might be very sub- | 
stantial saving by consolidation of all! 
engineering and construction activities | 
of the Federal Government in a single 
department. Some years ago, we had | 
extensive hearings on this subject. All | 
the testimony submitted at that time, 
tended to prove that there would be not | 
only substantial savings but on the} 
whole would result in developing a dis- 
tinctively American type of public build- 
ings, not only of the highest utilitarian | 
value but of the highest artistic merit 
from an architectural standpoint. 

“In fact, I believe that such consolida- 
tion would result in a very distinctive 
American architecture, which from many 
standpoints would be very desirable. 

“The House Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the executive departments in- 
tends to take up both these proposed 
consolidations in the 72nd Congress, 
with a view to reporting bills on both 
subjects if after full hearings such a 
source should seem desirable to the 
Committee, I personally believe that 
both consolidations should be effected 
at the earliest practicable date and both 
of them in the interest of economy and 
efficiency of Government.” 


Expenses Show Increase 
When the present session of the 71st 


Congress began this month, the esti- 
mates “‘of appropriations” for the next 
fiscal year, ending June 30, 1932, sub- 
mitted by the Bureau of the Budget, 
totalled $4,667,845,468, and the esti- 
mates of expenditures for the current 
fireal year ending June 
totalled $4,014,000,000. 
The effectiveness of the temporary tax 
reduction for .the calendar year 1929, 
payable during 1930, expires automat- 
ically on Dec. 31, 1930. Under its terms 
(Pub. Res. No. 23, 71st Congress), it 
provided that for the fiscal year 1929 
only, the normal tax on individuals and 
on estates and trusts is one-half of 1 per 
cent, 2 per cent and 4 per cent, instead 
of the permanent 1928 act rates of 1% 
per cent, 3 per cent and 5 per cent. It 
lowered for the one year only the tax 
on corporations from the permanent rate 
of 12 per cent to 11 per cent; and the 
same as to life insurance companies and 
insurance companies other than life or 
mutual. It cut the normal tax on non- 
resident aliens to one-half of 1 per cent, 
2 per cent and 4 per cent, in lieu of the 
| permanent tax of %% per cent, 2 and 4 





tonio; Tarrant, including Fort Worth; 
Jefferson, including Beaumont and Port 
Arthur; and El Paso, including the @ty 
of El Paso. 
Increase in West 

Although most of the large cities are 
in the eastern half of the State, the high- 
est rates of increase are to be found 
among those counties in the western 
part. These were counties with a small 
population in 1920 which have developed 
rapidly because of the opening of oil 
fields or the extension of agriculture. 


Altogether, there were 42 counties in the |£"¢8s are being reported out from the 
State that more than doubled in popula- ‘ 


tion since 1920. Most of these were in 
the West, although seven were in the 
extreme southern tip of Texas, between 
Mexico and the Gulf of Mexico. Dallas 
County was the most densely settlci, 
having an average of 379.3 inhabitants 
| Per square mile. The two most sparsely 
: led counties were Culberson and Lov- 
Ing, each of which averaged only one per- 
“gon to three square miles. Loving, the 
owed remaining unorganized county in 
7 State, was also the smallest in point 
‘ef population, having only 195 inhabi- 
‘tants. 
|. There,are 579 incorporated places (cit- 
towns, and villages) in Texas, the 
puletion of 1386 being shown for the 
it time in this bulletin. In addition to 
87 cities which had a population of 
1 00 or more, there are 47 cities which 
j e from 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants. 
/ 0 tte is Belcherv:lle, in Montague 
Cc ty, which has only 85 inhabitants. 
> A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for Texas, giving the number of 
habitants in each county, election or 
sioner’s precinct, city, town, and 
,» may be obtained by writing to 


u of the Census, Washington, | priations for immediate use, just before | under the 


smallest incorporated place in the | 7 


per cent, respectively. It lowered the 
| withholding at source tax to one-half of 
}1 per cent, 4 per cent and 11 per cent, 
jin lieu of the regular permanent tax 
}of 1% per cent, 5 per cent and 12 per 
jcent. That one-year temporary tax re- 
| duction is now automatically expiring. 

| Chairman Hawley, of the Ways and 
| Means Committee, pointed out that this 
| temporary reduction—the 1 per cent 1929 
{reduction measure—reduced taxes by 
| $160,000,000. 

The annual appropriation bills of Con- 


Jommittee on Appropriations to the 
ouse according to schedule for this 
|session, So far three of them have been 


|disposed of by the House and sent over | 


to the Senate without final action there. 
On Jan. 5 or 6, according to the plans 
f the Committee on Appropriations 
Dec. 27, the War Department appro- 
priation bill, which runs approximately 
$450,000,000 annually, will be reported 
to the House with a view to immediate 
consideration, ‘ } 
Other measures to follow until all are 
| out of the way are to be reported by the 
|Committee on Appropriations to the 
| House as follows: First deficiency bill, 
estimates for inclusioh in which run up 
| about $90,000,000 for itnmediate use, Jan. 
| 5; x drought relief appropriation, on 
| which the Committee will meet on Dee. 
29, and on Jan. 5; four-department ap- 
propriation bill (for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce and Labor) 
an. 13: independent offices (Shipping 
Board, Veterans’ Bureau, ete.), Jan. 19; 
legislative bill (Congress. Conerassional 
Library, ete.), Jan. 26; District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill, Jan. 30: Navy 
Department appropriation bill, Feb. 6 
and the second deficiency bill, always a 
| wind-up measure for emergency appro- 





adjournment of Congress, 


30, 1931,) 


chased. Later on in bidding for contracts 
for the flour, Mr. Smith has to com- 
pete with hundreds of other mills, and 
in the event of a decline in price as be- 
tween the time the wheat was bought 
and the flour sale was mode, he would 
not be in position to compete with some 
other miller who might buy his wheat at 
the lower price on the date on which they 
were competing for this order of flour. 


To protect himself against such a con-| 


tingency, on purchasing his wheat Mr. 
Smith immediately sells on the futures 
market an amount of wheat equal to that 
which he put in store. This is what is 
called maintaining an even position. 


Futures Profit Makes Up 
Loss in Spot Wheat ; 


Say he put this wheat in at 90 cents 
a bushel arid later on when he came to 
sell the flour the wheat market was 80 
cents. Under this procedure he would 
still be able to compete with the miller 
who might buy at 80 cents, because while 
he would lose 10 cents on the wheat he 
put in storage, when he makes the flour 
sale he immediately closes his futures 
contract by buying a future, thus mak- 
ing up in the profit on the future the 
loss on the spot wheat at the time the 
flour was sold. , 

It is, of course, true that if the market 
went the other way the miller who car- 
ried what is called an open position, that 
is, did not hedge bis wheat, would have 
an additional profit on the transaction. 


However, there have been so many ¢a- | 


lamities in the past in cases of people 


| who tried to operate on this open posi- 
tion as against the general practice of| 
keeping their position hedged, that bank-| 
|ers who finance these wheat purchases | 
| are very much averse to loaning money 


on wheat not protected by hedges. In 
fact, I believe that many of them decline 
to make loans to customers who under- 
take to maintain an open position on 
the market. 

The same condition exists with the 
dealer in grain who warehouses or stores 
stocks to be merchandised from time to 
time as the wheat is requqired for use. 


Hedging Operations 
Aid Cooperatives 


The cooperative marketing associa- 
tions in wheat and cotton are agencies 
set up by farmers to market their prod- 
ucts in competition with private mer- 
chants. In order to compete for busi- 
ness on even terms, these cooperatives 





services and enjoy the same advantages 
as a private merchant. To do this they 
have found it necessary to make use of 
existing marketing facilities, of which, 
under existing conditions, futures trading 
operations are an integral part. Resort 
to hedging operations, in so far as they 
find it possible and desirable to do so, 
greatly reduces their problem of financ- 
ing their operations. In the past six 
months, when wheat prices have been 





must be in position to give the same} 


|ditions, appropriate use of the futures 
| market by the cooperatives is essential 


3 means of minimizing speculation. 

between cash and futures markets, every- 
| body dealing in the commodity, coopera- 
| tives, millers and warehouses alike, is 
| interested in the maintenance of what is 
| called a parity between spot cash prices 
and the future delivery price. For in- 
stance, in Mr. Smith’s case, if when he 
|came to make the flour sale the price of 
|cash wheat had declined 10 cents a bughel 
and the future contract only 5, he would 
be able to recover on the sale of his 
contract only one-half of what he lost 
on the decline in the value of the cash 
wheat. 

The natural result. of gll this is that 
the dealers in grain, the cooperatives as 
well as all others, are constantly inter- 
ested in the maintenance of this parity 
and their business opeyations are seri- 
ously disturbed when some outside forces 
create abnormal disparities between cash 
and futures prices. 


Unable to Maintain 
Balanced Position 


When the Grain Stabilization Corpora- 
tion first started last Winter to operate 
in cash wheat only, the result was that 
this cash price became out of line, as the 
traders call it, with the future contract 
market. Millers, we will say, who had 
bought wheat in the Fall and sold a 
March hedge, when March arrived found 
themselves with the wheat still on hand 
and no flour sales against it were unable 
to transfer their contracts from March 
to May without loss. In other words, 
they were unable to maintain their bal- 
|anced position and were in trouble with 
the banks financing them as to their po- 
sition in the market, and we were faced 
with a storm of protest by the processes 
on this account. The tendency was for 
| all of them to stop carrying their normal 
| storks and unload the whole burden of 
the supply on the stabilization corpora- 
tion, their position being that as they 
couldn’t hedge their wheat they were not 
able to borrow money for their norma} 
| operations and could not carry that per- 
| centage of the available supply that they 
woulld normally carry. 

Briefly this is the reason that forced 
the Board to the conclusion that the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation must _op- 
erate in both cash and futures markets 
to be able to handle the situation. The 
only alternative would be for the stabili- 
zation corporation to assume the burden 
of a much greater portion of the market 
supply. This might easily result in ty- 
ing up, in grain operations alone, an 
amount exceeding the entire revolving 
fund authorized by the Agricultural 
| Marketing Act. 

In the current wheat stabilization op- 
erations it is simpler and more econom- 
| ical to influence cash wheat prices over 
de areas by supporting purchases of 





| wi 
futures in addition to purchases of cash 
wheat in terminal markets. 

While the position with respect to cot- 
ton is somewhat different the same gen- 
eral principles apply. The object of the 
' Board is to improve the condition of the 





Maryland Village Is Only Chartered 
Community Having But One Resident 


| Arundel-on-the-Bay Has Lone Permanent Inhabitant AL 
though Population Grows During Summer 


The last census shows that only one 
incorporated town in the United States 
has been found, up to this time, that 
has only one inhabitant, though later 
details may show others, according to 
an oral statement by the Bureau of the 
Census, Dec. 27. The following infor- 
mation was furnished by the Bureau: 

There has been found in Maryland a 
town that closely resembles the deserted 
village of. Oliver Goldsmith, the differ- 
ence being the bare margin of one citi- 
zen. This place, Arundel-on-the-Bay, 
was a bustling little town’ of 12 souls 


hulous fields, for 


only one man. 
This place, which 





was 


remain a town, as far as the census 


incorporated | this town is situated. 
State laws of Maryland, will keeping with the rule 


is' formation being given on the 


concerned, whether this last survivor 
forsakes Arundel or not. It will be so 
listed as long as it is retained as an 
incorporated town by the State. 

This little town has many more giti- 
| zens during the warm Summer months, 
| but since the enumerators take the name 
lof only permanent residents, this one 
man forms the population of the town. 
| Truly it can be said that he is the town 
| mayor, chief of police, fire department 
; and the like, but it may be carried one 
| step further, he is the population. 
| No fears need enter the mind of this 


when the census of 1920 was taken, but/| citizen that his private life will be bared 
during the past decade, 11 of these resi-|to the world through the information 
dents either died or sought more pop-| that he 


gave the enumerator, for the 


when the enumerators! rules of the census are that the de- 
visited the place last Spring, they found| tails will be included in the details of 


| the citizens of the country, in which 
This law is in 
that prevents in- 


As a result of the close relationships | 26 


private Arundel-on-the-Bay, 


tered, it is stated at the Coast and Geodetic Survey, it is certain that deep water dangers do not exist at 
levels above that at which the drag is operated. 


‘Sunshine Food’ 
Is Recommended 


For Winter Diet 


Liver and Egg Yolk Declared | 


To Be Specially Rich in 
Vitamin D, Promoting 
Bone Development 


Children should. be provided in the 
Winter with substitutes for sunshine, if 
their general health and bone develop- 
ment is to be maintained, Dr. Hazel Mun- 
sell, Senior Nutrition Chemist of the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Argiculture, stated orally Dec. 


Foods, such as liver and egg yolk, con- 
taining vitamin D, or the rays of the 
ultra violet lamps, may be provided in 
place of Summer sunshine, which enables 
the body to manufacture its own supply 
of vitamin D. 

In the Winter, Dr. Munsell explained, 
the sunshine is poorer in certain healthy 
rays, making necessary an extra supply 
of vitamin D through other sources. 

Promotes Bone Development 
The following additional information 
also was furnished by Dr. Munsell: 

_Vitamin D is called the antirachitic 
vitamin and promotes the assimilation 
of calcium and phosphorus, thus con- 
trolling bone development. An abundance 
of it in the diet is an aid. in preventing 
dental caries and a means of correcting 
other mineral disturbances. 

Among natural foods: liver and egg 
yolk are probably the richest sources 
of vitamin D.. Milk and dairy products 
contain it in small but appreciable 
amounts. These foods contribute so little 
of this vitamin to the diet that it is 
well to note the three most important 
means of supplying the body with it— 
cod liver oil, irradiated ergosterol, and 
ultra violet light, 

Cod liver oil and other fish liver oils 
are especially rich in vitamin D. The 
rays of ultra violet lamps or “grtificial 
sunlight” can take the place of real sun- 
light. Ultra violet lamps should not be 
confused with the so-called violet ray 


lamps. 
Starchy Foods Potent 

Seme food such as cereals and other 
starchy foods become potent as sources 
of vitamin D when they are exposed to 
the rays of ultra violet lamps. Ergos- 
teral is a substance that especially lends 
itself to’ acquiring vitamin D value on 
irradiation. Commercially this is known 
as Viosterol. 

Cod liver oil is probably the best 
source because it is also rich in vitamin 
A, sometimes called the antiinfective 
vitamin, which makes the body tissues 
healthy and so more able to resist in- 
fection. 

During the Winter there is a tendency 
to neglect gome of the other vitamins 
which occur mostly in foods that are out 
of season at that time of year. Vitamin 
A is found in green, leafy vegetables and 
colored root vegetables such as carrots 
and should form just as important a place 
in the diet in Winter as in Summer, 


Vitamin C occurs in fresh vegetables | 


and fruits and is also likely to be neg- 
lected in Winter. Among the Winter 
vegetables it occurs in cabbage and tur- 
nips, but citrus fruits are the chief source 
and should be used in abundance. 


In very severe weather when the body 


must burn more fuel to keep warm, ce- 
reals and other energy foods should make 
up a larger proportion of the diet than 
usual, 

producers of agricultural commodities; 
but we do not believe that we can ac- 
complish this by actions that would com- 
pletely upset long-established marketing 
machinery, for this would react disas- 
trously upon the producers unless the 
Board were in a position to carry the en- 
tire burden, which it is not, 


Please do not consider this as a rec- | 


ommendation on our part in support of 
the present system of future trading. 
But we have to recognize that it is the 
system that has been built up over a pe- 
riod of 70 years on which practically all 
wheat or cotton is handled, both for do- 
mestic use and for export, and it is our 
conclusion that under existing conditions, 
cooperative marketing associations and 
stabilization corporations must, in ap- 
propriate practical ways, deal in futures 
as well as in spot wheat or cotton, __ 
nr nnn 
affairs of the people of this country, and 
which is assured to all in order that 
accurate, complete information can be 
obtained. 

Several towns have been found, where 
there were two or three persons living, 
but Arundel-on-the-Bay is unique in that 


|@ wife nor family. What his status is 
regarding his past, whether he is a bach- 


whether he has children Jiving in some 
other place, or possibly a wife, cannot be 
made public, The only way that further 
information on this lone resident can be 
obtained is by a personal visit to 





Agreement Sought 
On Muscle Shoals 


Effort to Be Made to Secure 


the only citizen of the town has neither | 


|elor or a widower, and if the latter, | 


‘Avrmorizep STATEMENTS Oxty Are PRESENTED 
Pustishen Witnout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES Day 


Accord in Conference, Mr. 
McNary Says 


An effort to solve the remaining dif- 
.| ference over which disagreement still ex- 
ists in the conference on Muscle Shoals 


legislation between the two Houses will 


be made immediately after the recon- 


vening of Congress, Senator McNary 


(Rep.), of Oregon, stated orally Dee. 27. 
surplus | 


Method of disposal of the 


power generated at the plant is the re- 
maining controversial aspect of the prob- 


lem, he said. The matter of fertilizer 


manufacture has been tentatively agreed 
upon in the conference, he explained, to 
provide for Government manufacture of 


fertilizer and all by-products. 


A proposal will be offered, he said, to 


provide in the original act for the con- 
| struction of four main trunk lines to 
four large distribution centers in the 
Southeast, from which power companies 
and municipalities may purchase power 
as desired. 

This plan, he said, will keep the Gov- 
ernment out of local sale of power in 
competition with private companies. 


Hearing Postponed 
In Cases Involving 


Bribe and Contempt 


|Court of Appeals of District 
Of Columbia Not to Hear 
Fall and Blackmer Suits 
As Scheduled 


The Court of Appeals of .the District 
; of Columbia on Dec. 27 ordered that the 
two cases entitled Harry.M.:Blackmer v. 
United States and the ease.of, Albert B. 
Fall v. United States, which had been 
set specially for argument on Jan. 5, be 
| passed until February. 

The Fall case is an appeal from a con- 
viction in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on a charge of accept- 
ing a $100,000 bribe from Edward L. 
Doheny for the awarding of certain 
leases to naval oil reserves in California. 
Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of the 
Interior, was sentenced to serve one year 
in prison and pay a fine of $300,000. 

Contempt proceedings against Harry 
M. Blackmer were instituted in the Su- 
preme Court for failure to comply with 
a subpoena and an order of the court 
served Pp him by an American consul 
in Fran¢e requiring him to attend as a 
witness at the trial of the suit brought 
against Harry F. Sinclair and Albert B. 
Fall. The Supreme Court in finding Mr. 
Blackmer guilty of contempt held that 
his failure to obey the order rendered 
him liable to have his property within 
the jurisdiction of the court seized and 
sold to satisfy the judgment for con- 
tempt. 





Progress in Finding Oil 
Market Outlet Claimed 


President. Hoover was. informed Dec. 
27 by the Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, as Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board, that prog- 
ress was being made by oil producers at 
their conference at Tulsa, Okla., meet- 
ing in an effort to find a way to relieve 
producers from the effects of the with- 
drawal by the Prairie Oil & Gas Co., as 
the purchaser of oil on and after Jan. 1. 

After his \conference at the White 
House, Mr. Wilbur said that his infor- 
mation to the effect that progress was 
being made by the conference was based 
upon advices received during the day 
from E. B. Reeser, of New York, presi- 
dent of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, and also from a representative of 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board, who 
are attending the Tulsa conference. 


Automobile Production 
Declined in November 


Automobile production during Novem- 
ber totaled 129,437 vehicles as compared 
with 217,573 during the same month 
of last year, according to preliminary 
reports made public Dec, 27 by the Bu- 
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‘Slight Increase 
In World Wheat 
Output Expected 


Federal Bureau Says Millers 
And Importers in Certain 
European Nations Expect 
Reduced Import Duties 


Millers and importers of wheat in cer- 
tain European countries expect a reduc- 
tion of import duties and of milling 
ae on domestic grain, and any re- 
laxation of these restrictions on imports 
| might well result in a distinct change in 
European demand which would aid in 
disposition of surpluses in producing 
countries, the Department of Agriculture 
stated Dec. 27, in a summary of world 
wheat prospects. 

World production figures have been re- 
vised upward slightly for the 1930-1931 
season, the Department said. Prices in 
; the United States have been held steady 
| since the middle of November by pur- 
chases by the Grain Stabilization Cor- 
poration. 

Summary of Conditions 
| The summary of world conditions fol- 
lows in full text: 

Changes in the wheat production esti- 
mates of various countries have resulte 
in slightly raising the estimated total 
world production for the 1930-31 season, 
according to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, so that the 
figure for the world outside Russia and 
China now stands at 3,784 million 
| bushels compared with 3,495 million 
bushels last year. The past few weeks 
have brought with them the closing of 
navigation on the Great Lakes, declining 
shipments from Russia, and harvest time 
for the Southern Hemisphere. “As a re- 
sult, the flow of wheat overseas to the 
importing markets of the world is be- 
ginning to shift. ‘Shipments during the 
past few months have come mostly from 
the Northern Hemisphere, but during the 
next six months Southern Hemisphere 
shipments will bulk larger in the world 
total. 

Of especial interest has been the sup- 
port given United States markets by the 
Grain Stabilization Corporation. The 
decline in prices was stopped about the 
middle of November and after a rise of 
about 6 cents per bushel in United States 
markets east of the Rocky Mountains, 
prices of cash grain and of December, 
March and May futures have remained 
fairly steady at about.the level at which 
support has been given by the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation. July futures 
have registered still further declines. 


Cash and Future Prices 


Meanwhile, cash and future prices have 
continued to decline somewhat in the 
free markets of the world. At Winnipeg, 
Liverpool, and Buenos Aires the lowest 
prices thus far this season have been 
reached _during December. Continued 
large supplies from most exporting coun- 
tries and a restricted demand)\from the 
importing countries appear to have been 
responsible for the declines. Some coun- 
tries of continental Europe have adopted 
measures tending to further restrict im- 
ports. While such measures have tended 
to prevent, prices in those countries from 
declining in sympathy. with .world mar- 
ket prices, they have contributed to the 
decline of the world markets. ‘ 

Despite extremely low prices in the 
free markets of the world, prices in 
many countries are not correspondingly 
low and consumption has been less than 
would otherwise have been the case. 
Furthermore, reports indicate that mill- 
ers and importers of certain continental 
countries are'looking forward to a lower- 
ing of import duties or milling quotas 
of domestic grain where these exist. They 
are consequently following a hand-to- 
mouth buying policy. Any relaxation of 
restrictions on imports might well re- 
sult in a distinct change in the demand 
of continental Europe which would ma- 
terially relieve present large port stocks 
and would aid in disposing of shipments 
from surplus producing countries. 





reau of the Census. The production was 
also below that of October, it was stated. 
The number of passenger cars produced 
during November was 97,528 compared 
with 167,846, and the number of trucks 
decreased from 48,081 .to 31,300. The 
number of taxicabs produced last month 
was 609, while during the same month 
of 1929, 1,646 cabs were produced. 
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this, and of the enforcement of the so+; 
called “yellow-dog. contract” by injunc- 


AvtHorizen Statements ONLY 
PusLisHen WrrnovT ComMMENT 


¥ Passage of Bill 
To Limit Labor 
Injunction Urged 


Senator Brookhart  Criti- 
cizes “Powerful. Instru- 


ment” Against Rights of 
Worker 


The so-called labor injunction is the 
most powerful instrument against labor 
in its demands for equal rights, and the 
power which it gives Federal courts has 
‘yun riot in the struggle between human 
rights and property rights, said Senator 


Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, in a radio | 


address Dec, .27. 

Declaring that it was scarcely a gen- 
eration ago that property rights. in, men 
were abolished by the Constitution of 
the United States, and equal political 
rights given to all, he said that “the 
Declaration of Independence and even 
these amendments to the Constitution 
have not yet resulted in economic 
equality.” 

Senator Brookhart urged the passage 
of the anti-injunction bill (S. 2497) 
limiting the rights of Federal courts 
in issuing injunctions in labor disputes. 

His address, delivered over the net- 
whik of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem under the auspices of the Wash- 
ington Star, follows in full text: _ 

The struggle between human rights 
and property rights is as old as civiliza- 
tion. In fact, it is starcely a generation 
ago that property rights in. men were 
abolished by the Constitution of the 
United States and equal political rights 
given to all. 

The Declaration of Independence and 
even these amendments to the Constitu- 
tion have not yet resulted in economic 
equality. In the economic field in our 
country property is still ruling, and much 
of its rule is quite as ruthless ‘as the 
autocrats of old. Our method of organ- 
ization of. corporations recognizes no hu- 
man right.. Men do not vote at all. Cap- 


Arr Paesentep Heret. Berna 
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Returning Fro 


Europe is keenly watching the efforts 
lof the United States to stabilize busi- 
iness. She has discovered that tourist 
traffic, immigrant remittances, dividends 
on foreign investments have been at- 
fected by the depression here, he told 
his radio audience. 

Dr. Klein’s prepared statement, made 
| public by the Department of Commerce, 
|follows in full text: 





economic Europe to one of the major 
| crossroads of the long: arduous highway 
lout of the abyss of the 1921 collapse. 
| The’ intervening decade has seen pro- 
| digious accomplishments, many of them 
with abundant American ‘capital, in the 
| greatest task of reconstruction ever con- 
| fronting western civilization. But the 


remaining months of this Winter will} 


require more grave crucial decisions in 


economic affairs than any similar period | 
There | 


| since the post-armistice crisis. 
| will be-need for the utmost of sober, 
| far-sighted leadership, and a minimum 


| of flamboyant oratory and parliamentary | 


gymnastics. 

The European aspects of the world de- 
pression present certain factors of deep- 
| seated distress which have a direct bear- 
‘ing on our own situation. Naturally, with 
Europe still the market for half our ex- 
ports and responsible through her im- 
ports from Latin America and the Far 
East for a good deal of the demand for 
the rest of our overseas trade, it should 
be obvious that the gravity of the eco- 
| nomic situation in the Old World scarcely 
| warrants an exuberant superiority com- 
| plex on our part. 


| And, correspondingly, many Europeans | 
are beginning ‘to realize that their sar-| 


| donic satisfaction during the early stages 
of our depression ‘was, to say the least, 
a bit/premature. Recent: pronouncements 


The opening weeks of 1931 will bring | 


ital alone votes for the man who owns | of representative European executives 
it. We boast of individuality in the |jndicate quite fully their recognition of 
United States, but it is a mockery and | the fact that the recovery of American 
is subordinated to the rights of property | buying power is now, as in the 1921 
in every great economic organization in | slump, one of the most important essen- 


our country. 
Akin to Feudal Power 
A corporate organization in its very| 
nature means a combination of capital, | 
In each great corporation there are | 
united capital holdings of many people | 
and this combination exercises a power 
akin to the feudal lords of old. ae 
Labor has asked the right to organize | 
for collective bargaining as capital it-| 
self has always been organized. This| 
demand has been resisted. The most} 


powerful instrument against labor in| 
this demand for its equal rights is the} 


so-called labor injunction, and this in-| 
junction is largely the result of. court-| 
made law. The power once recognized 
has run riot in the Federal courts of| 
the country until Mar. 29, 1930, 
a decree of the a 
entered in the Northern Di 
enjoining the defendants, among other | 
things, from printing, publishing, issuing, | 
circulating and distributing, or otherwise | 
communicating, directly or indirectly, in| 
writing. or verbally, to any person, as-) 
sociation of, persons or corporation, any 
statement of, notice of “any ‘kind of | 
character whatsoever, stating or repre-| 
enting: 7 
F “(1) That there is a strike at. the mill | 
e complainant at Fort 
Dodge, Iowa; or that the strike of 1921 
js still in existence; or that there is a} 
controversy over wages or conditions of 
employment between complainant and | 
its employes; or any false statement with | 
reference to conditions of employment at 
complainant’s plant. : , 

“(2) That complainant is unfair to or- | 
ganized union labor, or that its products | 
are or were unfair to organized labor, | 
or are on an unfair list. 

“Yellow Dog” Contracts 

“(3) That complainant forces or re-| 

quires its employes to sign or subscribe | 


1 it-} 


j tials in leading the business world out 
of the depths. 


Economic Conditions 


Often Determine Events 


The more sensational episodes in Euro- 
pean politics figure constantly in the 
headlines. But it does not seem to be 
generally realized, especially by more 
distant observers, that the grim specter 
of dire economic necessity lurking behind 
the spectacular political foreground, is 
all too frequently the real determinant 
of events. Unscrupulous political op- 
portunism thrives in such circumstances 
and until there is a shrinkage in the 
tragic ranks of the jobless (which may 


well exceed 7,500,000 in Europe by Feb- | 
Federal court was! ruary), we ma 
strict of Iowa| political instabi 


Obviously domestic political uncertain- | : 
: | Altimeter, 


y expect recurrences of 
ity. 


ties, due in many cases to the multitude 
of parties in the various Continental 
parliaments averaging well over 12 or 


14 in most countries, account largely for 


the frequent outbursts on the part of 
political leaders"in their struggles to- 
ward coalitions and comprémises. Such 
pronouncements often seem to have eco- 
nomic implications of the utmost gravity, 
causing considerable alarm to our busi- 
ness interests; but closer scrutiny reveals 
the political expediency which dictated 
them. 

This background should be constantly 
borne ,in mind as we observe the con- 
tinuous barrage on war debts, repara- 
tions, tariffs, and countless other major 
issues. This does not in the least imply 
that there is a total lack of sincerity 
in the flood of more or less fervid dis- 
cussion of these grave issues. But there 
can be no doubt whatever that each in- 
dividual pronouncement on these ques- 
tions must be assayed with the utmost 
caution as to its actual as well as ap- 
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|fore has been uSed only for the amuse- 


|hazardous to its flight or on which it) 
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Europe Recognizes Importance 
_ Of Buying Power of America 


Intra-European Trade Barriers Retarding General Recov- 
ery of Business on Continent, Dr. Julius Klein Says 


m Trip Abroad 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the business situation. Obviously, the 
answer to the query as to “How’s Busi- 
ness?” is contingent’on what the business 
is and where it is. There are prosper- 
jous spots and trades even in sorely tried 
| Germany or Britain. 

One strikjng feature of the trade sit- 
| uation from our point of view is the 
;constancy of the American share in 
European commerce. In almost» every 


joy of the trade of the Old World nations 
in both directions has held steadily in 


spite of bitter agitation regarding tariffs, | 


immigration, war debts, and other issues. 
In other words, figures as to declining 
values in our commerce by no means tell 
the complete story, since such declines 
are almost universal. It is the factor of 
our relative status in the whole picture 
|of the trade of any given nation, and 
therein we have emphatically not suf- 
fered to any substantial degree, and have 
on the contrary improved our position in 
many instances. 


There is almost universal concern 


jthroughout Europe regarding ’ Russian | 


|dumping, not so much on account of 
|the volume, as the apparent irresponsi- 
|bility with which the given traffic has 
|been carried on. Several ‘of the leading 
countries are, of course, heavy consumers 
of Russian raw materials, so that ex- 
|cept for the traders involved there is lit- 
tle concern over any price cuts incidental 
|to the Russian operations. There is, how- 
|ever, a fear that the evident irregulari- 
|ties and excesses of the present raw 
;material dumping might be a foreboding 
jof similar operations with industrial 
wares if the Soviet program of large 
scale industrial expansion is ever ma- 
terialized. 


‘Army Tests Device 


To Show Altitude 
Of Planes in Fog 


Sonic Indicator Actuated | 
By Echo of Whistle, Aid- | 
ing Blind Landings, Says 


Department | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


sound. It puts the echo, which hereto- 
ment of tourists visiting the famous 
whispering galleries of the world, to a 
practical use. : 


This device, which is called the “Sonic 
” is analogous to the method 
which supplies bats with their uncanny 
ability to avoid obstacles in their weird 
and seemingly erratic flights. It is gen- 
erally assumed that the bat while flying 
emits a sound too high in pitch for hu- 
man ears to hear which is echoed back | 
irom the surface of surrounding ob- | 
stacles, thus enabling the bat to sense 
the proximity of an _ object, either 


desires to land. r 

By analogy, the engineers of the Gen- | 
eral Electric Company built a sonic alti- 
meter having a whistle which is lustily 
blown at regular intervals by power! 
from the engine of the airplane. With 
this was provided a means for catching 
the echo and for altitudes greater than 
50 feet, a dial on which may be read | 
the altitude. 


single case, the percentage which we en- | 





Helpful in Landing 
The dial indicator is very useful when | 
the airplane is flown over a mountain | 
range or from a field at one altitude) 


‘Bonus Measure 


With Charge Made for 
Signatures, 
tive Johnson Declares 





enacted legislation providing. for the im- 
'mediate*cash payment of veterans’ ad- 
| justed compensation certificates, Chair- 
i|man Johnson (Rep.), of Aberseen, S. 
Dak., of the House Committee on World 
War Veterans, stated orally Dec. 27. 

Representative Patman (Dem.), of 
Texarkana, Tex., who is author of a bill 
previding for immediate payment of the 
certificates, stated on the same day that 
| the immediate payment of the compen- 
sation certificates is desired by 95 per 
| cent of the rank and file of the veterans 
|and_ their dependents. 





| 
Mr. Johnson said that.the “lobbying | 


| racket” is being worked by agitators for 
cash payment, and that commercialized 


Lobbying Charged 
To Aid Veterans’ 


Petitions Being Circulated | 


Representa- | 


A “lobbying racket” has sprung up in| 
| this country for the purpose of having | 


Aid of Radio in Fighting Fire Ruling on 





| solicitation of citizens’ signatures on pe-| 


\ titions to Congress is being made. 
Many Petitions Received 


{tions bearing about 50 names each have 


|beent sent to Congress, and that the| 
| organization that got up the petitions, 


charged a cash payment of 10 cents from 
'each of those signing. : 
This “racket” is prospering on Ameri- 


|can sympathy with former soldiers, he | 


| said. Starting on the west coast the 
| organization sponsoring this movement 


| worked south and east to Washington, | 
|D.C. It advertised employment in news- | 


papers and offered each person employed 
the opportunity to cooperate in the 
| scheme. 
| “Applicants accepting pay of $75 for 
| 150 petitions, or 50 cents each, with the 
understanding that they circulate the peti- 


ture secured for the 50 blank spaces,” he 
said. “The $5 realized on each petition 
is ‘pocketed by the circulators or di- 


may employ under any financial arrange- 
ment they can make. 

“There are legitimate citizens who 
honestly -believe that the adjusted com- 


pensation certificates should be paid in} 
Of course they have the right to ex- | 


full. 
press their convictions to committees and 


individual members of Congress; that is | 


a right of citizenship. 
the racketeering.” 
Mr, Patman, who received the petitions 
and. sent them to the Committee, when 
asked regarding them, said that although 


My objection is to 


they were lobbying, it only shows that | 


people are so interested in seeing legisla- 
tion of this kind enacted that they wiil 
pay to sign petitions of this sort. 

Mr. Patman, who is the author of a 
bill providing immediate cash payment 


|in full to the veterans, said that Rep- 


resentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
Oreg., Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, is mistaken if 
he believes that the American Legion 


jat its recent national convention in Bos- 


ton, ‘Mass., committed itself against this 


of Dec, 27.) 
Mr. Patman’s Comments 


“Mr. Hawley is following Secretary 
Mellon and not the American Legion,” 
Mr. Patman said. } 

Mr. Patman’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Mr. Hawley, Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committe, says that he is 
against cash payment of the veterans’ 
adjusted compensation certificates be- 
cause of the action» of the American 
Legion at their Boston convention. Mr. 


| Hawley is mistaken if he believes the 


Legion at the Boston convention com- 
mitted itself against this proposal. It 


did not. Mr. Bodenhamer, National Com- | 


mander of the American Legion, who 


vided with subordinates who they in turn | 


Mr. Johnson said that about 1,000 peti- | 


Navy Plans to Chart Coastal Waters 


tions, charging 10 cents for every signa- | 


Forecasts of shifting winds, changing temperatures and atmos- 
pheric pressure are of value in the suppression of forest fires. The 
size of fighting force needed and the direction of its energies can 
be determined on the basis of weather prognostications. 
vide such information at the time and place needed, the United 
States Weather Bureau has equipped a motor truck with radio, 
in connection with its weather warning service in California. 
“weather station on wheels,” in charge of a meteorologist, attends 
every important forest fire in that State. 
installed within the body of the truck is shown in the above illus- 
tration. 
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| Sugar UsageSaid 
To Aid Industry” 4 


Five Million Additional 
Bushels Will Be Used An- 
nually, According to 
Advisory Committee 


| While the Federal Farm Board has 
| taken no official attitude on removal o 
the requirement that canned foods con- 
taining corn sugar be so labeled, this 
action, which was taken by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Arthur, M. Hyde, on Dee. 
| 26, was in accord with a recommendation 
|of the Coarse Grains Advisory Commit- 
| tee presented to the Board some time 
ago, it was stated orally at the offices 
|of the Board Dec. 27. 
| The advisory committee, it was ex- 
| plained, is one of the commodity advisory 
committees established under the Agri- 
|cuitural Marketine Act to:present the 
| views of cooperative associations to the 
| Board. Its members are chosen by as- 
sociations dealing iat the products which 
it represents. | 

The Committee stated that it felt that 
the regulation under the Food and Drugs 
Act was “unduly restricting a reasonable 
outlet for corn sugar.” 

The amount of corn used in the. pro- 
| duction of corn sugar for food last year 
| was about $96,739,000 pounds, according 
| to an estimate made available Dec. 17 in 
|the Department of Agriculture Any 
kind of corn can be used in making the 
sugar, it was stated, the corn first being, 
converted into starch. 
| No estimate is available on the addi- 
| tional amount which would be used as @ 
| result of the removal of the regulation, 
|it was stated. Representatives of the 
|corn sugar industry have estimated that 
| 5,000,000 additional bushels will be used 
jand that this amount will rise steadily 
to 100,000,000 annually, according to Sec- 
retary Hyde. 

The recommendation of. the Coarse 





United States Weather Bureau. 


To pro- 


The 


The radio equipment 


Of Venezuela to Promote Commerce Gains Advisory Committee follows. im 


ll text: d 
} The Committee recognizes the extent 
| to which economic evolution and national 


Both Survey Ships and Aircraft to Be Employed in Work | policies have restricted certain outlets 


Gulf of Paria and waters surrounding 
the island of Trinidad will be begun in 
a few weeks by the Department of the 
Navy in the interests of increasing 
American commerce with Venezuela, 
Read Admiral Walter R. Gherardi, the 
|Hydrographer of the Navy announced 
orally Dec. 27. 





}mouth of the Orinoco River, Admiral 


At Trinidad and Gulf of Paria 


Work on a hydrographic survey of the! pected to arrive at Trinidad Dec. 27, to 


| 
| 


|Gherardi declared, probably will have a| 


| stimulative effect on various lines of for- | consequently all ocean-going ships are 


eign trade in view of the amount of oil 
ishipments and other export business 
from ports on the Caribbean. 

| The following additional 


| Office: : d ; 
Investments of American capital in 
| Venezuelan industries, particularly in oil 


| production activity, have led to increas- 


| proposal, (A statement from Mr. Haw-| ing demands for accurate and reliable 
|ley on this question appears in the issue information for developing’ shipping be- 


|tween North America 
ports, and but comparatively little data 
lis available concerning hydrographic 
conditions of the Venezuelan coast, 


|'Number of Mishaps 


\In Recent Years 


| With Maturin and Port of Spain one 
of the outstanding shipping areas on the 
|northern part of the South American 
|continent, additional information is nec- 
| essary to guarantee expansion of foreign 
|trade. Lack of up-to-date charts has oc- 
casioned a number of mishaps and sev- 
eral oil tankers have run aground in the 
| Gulf of Paria in recent years, : 
Both survey ships and aircraft will be 
| employed in charting the coastal waters 


information | 
|was made available by the Hydrographic | 


Handled at Present 


|Puerto Cabello, but completion of the 
| work of charting the Gulf of Paria may 


: | be responsible for increases in the vol- 
and Caribbean | = . ne 


| 


Charting the coastal waters and the | % Paria is one of the hopes of the 


| for coarse grains, and the importance of 
developing new outlets for these prod- 
ucts. It is advised that. existing regu- 
|lations under the Food and Drugs Act 
are unduly restricting a reasonable out- 
let for corn€ugar, a wholesome product 
made from corn. The Committee desires 
to express to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture its opinion that these regulations 
should be so modified so as to remove 
this restriction. 


begin preliminery work consisting of 
erecting signal towers to serve as points 
of triangulation and to determine base 
lines for sounding work. 

Discovery of a channel of sufficient 
depth to enable ocean-going tankers to} 
load to capacity before crossing the Gulf 


Foreign Union Agrees 
On Custom Increases 


expedition. Present knowledge indicates 
that deep-water channels are not navi- 
gable by fully-loaded tank vessels, and 


required to make a second stop at Port 


of Spain to fill to capacity. Announcement of Changes to 


Considerable Shipping Be Given Due Notice 

Representatives of the Belgian-Luxem- 
Considerable shipping is handled at|>Urg Economic Union comprising De a-_ 
present at the Gulf of Venezuela and at | mark, _ Holland, Sweden and Norw vy 
have signed an economic agreement 1 ot 
to increase their customs tariffs exce pt 
upon due notice, according to a state- 
ment issued'Dec. 27 by the Department 


ume of business at ports located closer | ™' 
of State, as follows: 


to sources of production. Charting the | 
mouths of the Orinoco, several of which|_. Under date of Dec. 24, the American 
are navigable for considerable distances, | Minister at Oslo, Norway, Mr. Hoffman 
may contribute to this development. | _— reported - the Oe a that 
Following completion of the Venezue- | oe cement was made at Oslo. on 
lan survey, the aircraft squadron will be | Date 8 sae that representatives 
ordered to Nicaragua to carry out a U : ‘D gian-Luxemburg Economic 
coastal survey in the region of the pro- oo : enmark, Holland, Sweden and 
posed Isthmian canal. Work at the Gulf | * eee signed ,an economic agreement 
of Paria probably will not require the | Po, ec. 22 which obligates the signa- 
presence of aircraft for more than two | ‘Tes to refrain from increasing their 
weeks, the time at present allowed for customs tariffs except upon due notice. 
aerial surveys by the expedition. | Mr. Philip continued that at the same 
or rs time the negotiators are understood to 
have signed a protocol relative to future 
| negotiations among their respective gov- 
ernments, the protocol declaring the par- 


President May Take Part 


to the so-called ‘yellow-dog’ contract.” | | to another of different altitude and which 


| presided at the Boston convention, in 


In Dedication of Memorial 


ticipants willing to support any further 


parent purport. The general situation, 


f _ | both internal in one country after an- 
oneeret nas gue lg They | other, as well as the international posi- 
one that a strik . Pp ae jtion, imperatively requires the utmost 


The defendants in this case, it will be | 


|is obscured in fog. The radio beacon, first interpreting the action of the Legion in 
|developed in its present form at the|regard to cash payment stated: 
| Signal Corps Radio Laboratory at the}; “It meant simply that they did not 


¥: labor disputes, fitting the law to each) 


were not allowed to give any publicity | 
» in any way to the fact that strike | 


existed. They were not allowed to tell 
anyone that the complainant required 
its employes to sign the “yellow dog 
contract.” In other words, their mouths 
were absolutely closed and “free speech” 
was forbidden. They could not, without 


violating this injunction, have sought | 


advice from an attorney.. The son would 
not be allowed to seek advice from his 
own father. And if the defendants vio- 
lated this severe decree they would be 
liable for contempt of court, which 
means that they would be tried for an 
offense made illegal by the judge—an 
offense consisting of an act which would 
be perfectly lawful under the laws of 
the State where the controversy existed. 
They were not only forbidden to violate 
this judge-made statute, but, in case 
they did violate it, they would be tried 
by the man who made the statute. They 
would not be allowed a trial before a 
jury of their peers—a privilege granted 
to the vilest of criminals. | 

It has long been recognized by stu- 
dents of law and government that the} 
power to. make law and the power to| 
enforce law should be separated as a 
protection against tyranny. To prevent 
executive tyranny the legislative power 
has been carefully separated from the 
executive power in our scheme of gov- 
ernment and to prevent judicial tyranny | 
it is equally necessary to preserve the| 
separation of the legislative power from | 
thesjudicia] power. 

_ | Blackstone Quoted 

A warning against the growing exer- 
cise of legislative power by the courts in| 
injunction cases was uttered long ago 
by the great commentator Blackstone, in | 
the following language: 

“In all tyrannical government the su- 
preme magistracy or the right of making 
and enforcing laws is vested in one and 
the same man, or one and the same body 
of men, and wherever these two powers 
are united together there can be no pub- | 
lic property.” (1 Blackstone, 142.) 

It is amazing to realize that in the last 
40 years there has developed in the} 
American courts the practice of writing 
a special law to fit the individual case 
by judges in issuing labor injunctions, 
and that thereupon the judge, who him- | 
self wrote the law, has undertaken to 
prescribe the penalty for its violation 
and to punish the violator without per- | 
mitting the accused to enjoy a trial by 
jury or even to insist upon a trial before 
another judge. It cannot be successfully 
claimed that the courts have not written 
into these injunction cases a new law 


articular case, and then enforcing this 


cw law made by the court. 


Air Corps Engineering Station in Day- 
|ton, Ohio, is sufficient to guide the air- 
| plane through fog or clouds to its desti- 
| nation. \ ‘onetan iu 
j Automatic pilots, the artificial horizon 
4 Mejor Obstacle - .,,, and other blind-flying instruments, which 
Intra-European trade barriers still! gre under test or being developed by 
; continue to present a major obstacle t0| the Army Air Corps, make level flight 
| general European recovery. From | nossible under conditions of no visibility, 
quarter to three-quarters of the commerce }such as are encountered «in fog. But 
| of each Old World, nation is with its im-|¢he greatest problem, and until now un- 
| mediate Neighbors. \This accounts for the | solved, was to land after finding the 
jevident disappointment among trade lead-| way to the fog-bound airdrome. 


This, it is believed, the Sonic A 


of ‘sobriety and penetrative factual 
analysis. 


| Trade Barriers 


| ers everywhere over the failure to make | Itimeter 
much headway of late towards simpliiica- will now make possible. Having arrived 
| tion of import quota restrictions, of cus- | over the airdrome, the - boundaries of 
toms procedure or anything approaching | which are made known to the pilot by 
a tariff truce. There is indeed a distinct} gy electro-magnetic field, the airplane 
indication that European business lead-|j,° brought down until the Sonic Alti- 
ers have become thoroughly wearied of| meter shows that it is at a height of 
j the jockeying of pseudo-economic €n-/ spout 200 feet. The engine. is then 
|tentes and alliances for obviously political! throttled or sloweddown and the air- 


|care, at that particular time, to discuss 


| or pass judgment upon the matter. Most | 


| of the delegates to the convention were 
|not instructed as to what their posts 
wanted in the matter. My successor has 


called upon the posts to expres’ their | 


opinions on this matter so that he will 
know what action the Legion really 
wants.” 


| _ This statement was given by Mr. Bo- | 


| denhamer in answer to an inquiry. 
The attitude of Mr. O’Neil, the present 
| national commander, on this question 


has been expressed in answer to an in-| 


j quiry to an ex-service man as follows: 


“The action taken at the Boston con- | 


| vention does not indicate a vote of the 
|members of the Legion on the merits of 
| Whether or not the payment on (these 
| certificates should be made, but it does 
sindicate that the. Legion does not believe 





hen we think of an injunction like 


purposes. 

Indeed, the much hoped-for contribu- 
tion toward greater economic accord 
through the international cartel, so prom- 
inent a feature in the European business 
scene in the past few years, has un- 
mistakably waned during 1930. 

This is probably due in part to the 
overzealous expectations of those who 
regarded the cartel as a complete pan- 
acea for the ills of business Europe. In 
some cases also there has been an in- 
creasing, suspicion among interested 
business men that the international car- 
tel w 
ulterior political aspirations on the part 
of the leaders of some member-nations. 


American Percentage 


Well Sustained 


In spite of the numerous dark cloyds 
hovering over the scene, it is interesting 
to know that an increasing number of 
enterprising American traders, have been 
able to seek out profitable markets even 
during the dark months of 1930. This 
would seem to give evidence once more 
of the futility of sweeping, all-inclusive 
generalizations as to the total despair in 
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tion of the Federal courts, there plainly 
arises a duty for Congress to remove 
the jurisdiction of the Federal court in 
such inhuman cases. 

However, my radio audience wants to 
know the specific provisions of the bill 
now before the Senate and the reasons 
for its enactment. There is no 


to quote the bill from the minority re- 
port of the committee with the able and 
pointed reasons for its enactment. 

(A detailed summary of the mi- 
nority report to which Senator 
Brookhart refers was printed in the 
issue of June 25, 1930, A summary 
of the majority report was published 
in the issues of June 28 and 24, ° 
1930.) 


as not entirely beyond the scope of | 


I better | 
way to give you this information than | 


| plane allowed to settle in a normal glide. 
|Here is where the Sonic Altimeter is 
|called upon to do its best trick. 


Length of ps sag aay 
The time interval between the whistle : ase 

| emitted from the airplane and ans echo, | ae yn ees eae spupennnt- 

|which is picked up by the pilot, is a! rete , t 

| measure of the height. As the. airplanc | membership, have gone on record favor- 


eaathe gion sieved Sens |, the, ropeal 2 Avoca. A, ple 
| shorter and shorter until, at a height)... ‘aimost unanimous. The States of 


lof about 4 or 5 feet, the whistle and Eo ‘ 
echo blend into one combined note. The | Melee ane es os Tana, 


| pilot knows at this fime that he can| State departments of the American Le- 
| pull back on the stick and safely settle gion have endorsed the proposal. 


“ a9? . . gee 
sir erat waar ak tats have been | At we es convention, the invisible 
ream, or ~.|hand of Mellonism was present. Mis- 
wane he, Ai, Cone we cor Sonic jeading and \faise statements were ph 
ve ae eet se meron coakpit jeulated that The Legion should not take 
| These flights Rice Galton sdeetemal action on my proposal. because it was 
that the Air Corps feels it has solved | **Fictly & Dprticnn ‘matter and |, was 
the problem of determining the height 
2 ; : . 
above the ground while landing on an| The President s Day 
At the Executive Offices 
Dec. 27, 1930 


| legislation. But we most certainly will 
hot oppose the legislation.” 
| Many Endorse Proposal 


airdrome which is completely hidden in' 
the fog.’ Foremost among the Army | 
pilots testing the device is Lt. Albert | 
Hegenberger, who flew from California 
to Hawaii several years ago. 

Recently at Bolling Field, the Army air 
field at Washington, D. C., Col. Lindbergh 
|of trans-Atlantic fame, had the Sonic 
Altimeter demonstrated to him by Lt. 
Albert .Hegenberger, of trans-Pacitic 
fame. Putting the basic training plane) 
into,position for an approach to the field, | 
Col, Lindbergh kept his eyes only gn his | 
flying instruments and gauged his near- | 
ness to the ground by the indications of 
the Sonic Altimeter, ‘pulling the plane's 
nose up and reducing its speed to landing 
speed as the eecurate echoes from the in- 
strument told him he was almost on the | 
| ground, He expressed himself as im- 
| mensely interested in this device, and its 
possibilities, | 
| Further tests are being made with a, 
| view to simplification of the apparatus | 
and to reduction of weight.in order that | 
the Sonic Altimeter can be installed on} 
any airplane, 


10:30 a, m.—Representative Thatch- 
er (Rep.), of Louisville, Ky., called to 
give a verbal account of his recent trip 
to Venezuela, where he went as a mem- 
ber of a Commission authorized by 
Congress, to present to the govern- 
ment and people of Venezuela a statue 
of Henry Clay on behalf of the United 
States. 

11 a. m.—William S, Bennett, of Chi- 
cago, called to pay his respects. 

12. m.—-Senator Shortridge (Rep.), 
of California, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 

12:15 p. m.—The Secretary of War, 
Patrick J. Hurley, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters. 

12:30 p, m.—Representative Rogers 
(Rep.), of Lowell, Mass., called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

Remainder of day,—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 








| that.our organization should initiate this | 


State departments of the American | 


and in opening up the extensive oil fields 


valley. The airplane squadron will be 
| composed of planes now working in Porto 
Rico, which are expected to reach Ma- 
turin some time in February. The sur- 
vey ship U. S. S. “Hannibal” was ex- 


Congress Will Be Asked 
For Entire Drought Fund 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


of this language and whether or not he 
had that power, the intent of both houses 
}may be clearly understood.” 


Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
in discussing the Secretary’s statement 
| Dec. 27, said that he was confident all 
along that the Secretary would place 
;such an intervretation on the act, and 
recalled that he made such a prediction 
when the conference report was before 
| the Senate. 





|}of amending’ the law to make it more 
| definitely provide for the purchase of 
food. 

The Arkansas Senator stated that he 
| anticipates the introduction of a number 
|of direct relief proposals after the holi- 
| days, and pointed out that he has already 
| offered a resolution authorizing an addi- 
| tional $15,000,000 for that purpose. 


| attempting to throw mud on the ad- 
|ministration that passed the “Tombstone 
|Bonus Bill.” This was false, but Mr. 
| Mellon’s cohorts were successful in ap- 
|plying the gag rule to the extent that 
|free discussion and a fair vote on the 
|merits of the proposal were denied. 

My proposal is aiso endorsed by the 
| Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disable@ 
|Americam Veterans, Fleet Reserve As- 
}sociation, Air-Service ‘’Mechanics of the 
|World War and hundreds of thousands 
of farmers, wage earners, manufac- 
|turers, wholesalers and retailers who 
| desire a prosperous Nation. 
| I repeat that 99 per cent of the rank 
jand file of the veterans of the World 
|War and their dependents are for this 
| legislation. 

Mr. Hawley is following Mellon and 
inot The American Legion. 


| Legislation Is Proposed 
'To Check Bank Propaganda 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
| States but would check up and ascer- 
|tain whether the Communists controlled 
jany small New York banks or banks 
elsewhere in the country. 

Mr, Fish said he was considering re- 
questing J. W. Pole, Comptroller of the 
| Currency, to testify before the Commit- 
|tee in regard to the lack of laws gov- 


jerning false and malicious attacks on |<: 


Federal banks and Government financial 
institutions and to submit any recom- 
mendations he may..deem advisable. 


4, 


‘ 


| and other valuable regions of the Orinoco | 


| President Warren G. Harding at Marion, 


He doubted, however, the practicability | 


;charge of the Bureau. 


\ 


4 , |international efforts to diminish obsta- 
President Hoover, it was stated orally|cles to commercial intercourse and to 
at the White House on Dec. 27, will take | improve conditions for the exchange of 
part in the ceremonies incident to the| commodities between the countries. 
dedication of the memorial to the late| The protocol is understood to contain 
ja further stipulation that the partici- 
{pants agree to investigate possibilities 
| for extending the application of the prin- 
ciple upon which the present’ agreement 
is based to other conditions which af- 
| fect mutual economic associations. 


Ohio, if he is officially invited to do so. 

According to the White House, plans 
for the dedication of the Harding me- 
morial have been deferred and no date 
for the ceremonies has been set. 

The White House said, however, that 
President Hoover would take part in the 
ceremonies if invited under the proper 
auspices, 


By Government Inspection 


New York Doubles 


Stock Prosecutions 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
| unfit poultry were made in the East, the 
inspectors found that separate shipments 
of cull grade poultry stopped. 

Nevertheless. a few killing houses went 
on palming off culls on ‘the public by 
including a few barrels or boxes of cull 
poultry in shipments of better grades. 
Again Government food ingpectors, coop- 
| erating with State and city food officials, 
traced shipments down. They visited 
storage houses, producing centers, and ’ 
packing plants. They made post mortem 
examinations of dressed fowl that were 
| obviously unfit for consumption. They 
showed packers and dealers just where 
they were violating the pure food laws 
in the sale or shipment of such poultry 
and, toward the end of the campaign, re- 
peated visits were made to every known 
|dealer or handler of frozen poultry’ in 
the East. No culls similar to those fore 
merly found were discovered. This ime 
provement was due, say Government offi- 
cials, to the refusal of packers to receive 
diseased or inedible fowls and.to more 
careful culling on the part of shippers. 

Situation Cleaned Up 

A long-continued campaign has cleaned 
up the dressed poultry situation to’ a 
very substantial degree. A number. of 
firms shipping dressed poultry and can-- 
ning poultry products have adopted ‘the 
Inspection service offered by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and have made 
good use of the services rendered by the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration ih) 
in instructing them how to handle and 
pack their product so that it will entirely |) 
comply with the pure food laws. an 
_A unique form of poultry adultema- — 
tion—not encountered any more—was 
discovered by a Federal inspector mak- 
ing his rounds of the New York market 7 
some time ago. This dealer had im- © 
serted a small hose nozzle into the 
dressed chickens’ bodies and had rum in — 
some water and let it freeze, This im 
creased the weight and brought more 
money for the fowl. 
hard to detect because the chickens ~ 
were either cooked soon after purchase % 
or put on ice. The inspector, however, © 
suspecting deception, kept close wateh, 


Securities Bureau Proceeds 


Against 629 Defendants 


State of New York: 

New York, Dec. 27. 
Up to Dec. 20 the State Bureau of Se- 
curities had obtained 629 show cause 
orders, temporary or permanent injunc- 
tions against firms and individuals in 
New York City, which represents nearly 
a two-fold increase over the preceding 
year’s work, according to the annual re- 
port submitted to Attorney General Ham- 
ilton Ward, in Albany, by Assistant At- 
torney General Watson Washburn, in 


The report shows that 174 separate 
actions were taken against the 629 de- 
fendants as compared with 104 actions 
against 342 defendants in 1929. ‘Thirty- 
one receivers were appointed in Supreme 
Court during the year as a result of Mar- 
tin Act applications, it was stated, and 


95 « 


25 arrests were made. 


During the year the total losses by 
customers and stockholders proceeded 
against amounted to $57,465,000, of 
which amount the Bureau recovered $3,- 
255,000. Cases in which the culprits es- 
caped before their victims made com- 
plaint to the Bureau involved at least 
$57.465,000, it wa shown. 

“In our annual repert last year,” said 
Mr. Washburn,. “20 different types of 
fraud acted on by the Bureau were de- 
scribed. Examples of all these types re- 
curred this year as well as several new 
ones. 

“One significant development of 1930 
was that for the first time action was 
taken by the Attorney General against 
fraudulént maniplilations of stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. There | 
were eight such cases.” 

The report states in conclusion that 
due to the general depression 1930 was 
relatively lean year compared with He finally caught the dealer and he” 
1928 and 1929 when the public was/|to answer to the law for adulterati 
swindled by fraudulent financiers of | poultry in violation of the Federal ¥ 
more than a billion dollars annually. and Drugs. Act. 





The trick was 


Public Health Service Says 
Change in Habits at Va- 
rious Periods of Life Is 
Important Factor 


The maintenance of health and vigor 
is largely dependent upon the ability of 
people to adjust themselves to the im- 

ical and mental changes 
person experiences during 
‘it’ was stated orally Dec. 
lic Health Service. ; 

The following additional information 
‘was also furnished by the Public Health 
Service: 

Only one of the-adjustments of the hu- 
man being is radical and rapid, and that 
occurs at the time of birth when the 
human organism must immediately ac- 
commodate itself to sudden and profound 
changes of existence. fter that the 
other changes go on gradually and slowly 
with the years. 


Various Periods Significant 

While these changes are gradual there 
are certain periods of life when they 
are recognized by all, and these various 
age periods therefore become significant 
in this connection, Such a division into 
age pericds is largely arbitrary and 
somewhat indefinite. This, however, 
m-!:cs no difference as long as we are 
aware that they do occur and that 
changes of the body are more or less 
characteristic of the respective age pe- 
riods. 

In Shakespeare’s play “As You Like 
It.” there are the well-known lines be- 
ginning with “All the world’s a stage,” 
wherein the poet divides man’s life into | 
seven ages. Besides * these bodily | 
changes we have mental changes as well 
and our outlook on life will vary as we 
pass through these periods. It is a mis- 
take perhaps to separate so sharply 
bodily and mental changes because the 
body is a unit, but we emphasize the 
mental changes because they modify in 
a very significanct way a man’s attitude 
towards existence. Our thinking and | 
our general attitudes towards life is im- 
portant and readjustments in the mental 
sphere are just as significant as in the 
Physical sphere. 

Process of .Age | 

The process of age is ingall likelihood | 
very elaborate and complicated but one 
of its obvious and imporiant results is 
the gradual replacement of our body 
celis by connective tissue, what one| 
mi sht call a sort of scarring process. | 
This means that the cells undergo a} 
change, bsth in quaniity and} 
que_ity,, leaving the tissues and organs 
wich they compose with less vigor and 
less recuperative power. 

When a man begins to reach middle 
2ge2 he perhaps for the first time fully 
appreciates what it means to grow old. 
He begins to notice that his body is no} 
longer capable of doing those things | 
which reviously he could do with ease, 
andrhe finds that his habits of life must 
be changed if he would maintain phys- 
ica! well-being. 

This is for many a difficut time of 
life and it is a period when readjust- 
ments are important. Briefly it means| 


ernaps 
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Devices to Detect Cas in Mines 


United States Bureau of Mines. 


Periodic inspection: of coal mines to determine the possible pres- 
ence of methane, an explosive gas, is practiced; the type of instru- 


ment used in such ifpspections 
United States Bureau of Mines. 


must have the approval of the 
A type of methane detector ap- 


proved by the Bureau is shown above. A sample of the air in the 


mine is drawn into the chamber 


of the detector; any gas content 


is then consumed by ignition; the change in temperature given to 
water in the instrument by the burning process registers the pro- 


portion 


of gas. , 


‘Rock Powder Effective in Checking 
- Explosions of Coal Dust in Mines: 


| Limestone Is Most Often Used for Dusting in Order to.Pre- 


vent Blasts, According to Government Specialist 


Explosions in coal mines are somewhst 
similar to those in cylinders of automo- 
biles, for in the latter gasoline vapor 
and air have to be mixed in definite pro- 
portions and ignited with an electric 
spark, while in the former coal dust or 
methane gas must_be in the air of mines 
in certain amounts before they can be 
accidentally set off, 


Division, D. Harrington, at the Bureau 
of Mines. 

Explosions in coal mines usually orig- 
inate in combustion of gas with a conse- 
quent ignition of additional gas or coal 


that the individual must realize that he} dust, Mr. Harringtom said. A general 
has passed the apex of his existence and | description of these @xplosions cannot be 


is now on the downward decline. 


a thought implies a profound readjust-| character as their number. 
ment in his outlook upon life sometimes| set of conditions 
every explosion. 


with considerable mental disturbance. 
The mental attitude is important and | 

the emotional reaction even more so. 

man of middle age may look forward to 


Such | given because they are as diverse 


in 
A different 
governs practically 


It may be said, however, Mr. Harring- 


A ‘ton pointed out, that in the majority of 
imstances an open flame, electric arc, or 


it was explained | 
orally Dec. 27 by the Chief of the Safety | 


| dusting. 
obtain, it has a relatively harmless effect | 


many rich years of a useful and happy | other igniting agent touches off a small 
life, but he must make the necessary | amount of methane gas. This gas will 
compromises with his body to do so. |in turn ignite quarttities of methane or 

His adjustments mean largely modifi- | of coal dust suspended in the air. The} 
cation in his thinking, and in his habits | explosion may have great violence or 
of eating, drinking, sleeping and exer- | little force, according. to various condi- 


means of checking an explosion of coal 
dust, although it will not hold back a 
methane explosion. When there is around 
60 per cent or over of rock dust in a 
combination of rock and coal dust, the 
latter will not ignite. 
prevent an explosion’s starting in coal 
dust. 


Explosion Preceded 
By Current of Air 


An explosion is preceded by a current 
of air as it works along a mine, feeding 
on coal. dust. -This current will 
rock dust that has been applied and in 
many instances the blast can be confined 
to a small portion of a mine. 
other pulverized rock may be used, but 
limestone is most often employed for 
Limestone is usually easy to 


on the lungs of men, and its light color 
not only reflects light but is of value in 
telling with the eye whether there is 
enough of the dust present to be effec- 
tive in case of an explosion. 

The violence of some explosions is il- 


|lustrated by one recently set off in the 
experimental mine of the Bureau near | 
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And rock dust can | 


stir up| 


Shale or. 


cise. He finds that he can no longer eat 

as he once did, and as a matter of fact 

he does not need the quantity of food 

which he once consumed. He must give | 
greater care to his sleeping and secure a } 
complete night’s rest and he can no 

longer indulge in strenuous exercise. | 
Life must flow with more ease and de- 

liberation. 

The underlying principle which shoul 
be established is that if a man would} 
maintain health and vigor he must adjust | 
himself to the changes which take place 
in his body at various stages of his ex- 
istence, 

There is one general health rule which 
is applicable not only to this subject but 
to many another problem of hygienic liv- 
ing and that is the rule of moderation. j 
j 


Bere Boston Police Killed | 
By Motors Than by Gunmen 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Dec. 27. 
More Boston policemen have been 
killed by automobiles in the last seven 
years than by gunmen, according to a 
statement Dec. 26 by the Governor’s 
Committee on Street and Highway 
Safety. In the last five years, injuries 
to policemen caused by motor vehicles 
have been greater in number than those 
incurred in making arrests and pursuing 

eriminals. 


Fiscal year reports for the years 1922 | 


to 1929 show that five Boston policemen 
were killed by bullets, the committee 
said, while in the same seven-year pe- 
riod six were killed by automobiles. De- 
tailed figures for the five-year period, 


tions under which it occurs. 
Rock Powder Effective 
In Checking Explosions 

Mr. Harrington. further asserted: 

It is not definitely known what amount 
of coal dust in the mine air is necessary 
before an explosion can take place. But 


are so dense that one can scarcely see 
through them with the light of an ordi- 
nary electric lamp. And the finer the 
dust is, the more explosive it is. It is 


known, however, that in an opening 6} 
feet by 12 feet, a pound of coal dust per | 


linear foot will sustain a violent explosion 
and probably a quantity much less than 
a pound per linear foot will sustain or 
propagate an explosion. 

If there is less than about 5% per cent 
of methane or more than 14 per cent in 
the air, it won’t explode. 
centage higher than 14 will support com- 
bustion and is dangerous, for if the gas 


catches fire, it may burn until it reaces | 


a place in the mine where it is present 
in explosive proportions. 

_Sometimes coal dust may be ignited 
directly from contact with a flame or 
spark. Anda number of explosions have 
occurred in coal mines which gave off 
no gas. 

Dusting the interiors of mines with 
finely powdered rock an effective 


is 


But any per-,; 


|Bruceton, Pa. Coal dust was ignited 


| 609 feet back in the mine with an elec-| 


'tri¢ spark. A sheet of flame darted from 

the mine mouth 
|@ mine car weighing 1,200 or 1,400 
| pounds was thrown from a point 50 feet 
|from the mouth to a spot fully several 
| hundred feet away. 


| An explosion in a mine at Castlegate, | 
q | blasts occur only when clouds of the dust | Utah, in 1924, exerted such an extreme | 


| force that it penetrated all parts of the 
mine, which is about a mile wide and 
two miles in average length. There 
were 172 deaths. A piece of sheet steel 
about 3-16 of an inch thick and perhaps 
4 feet wide and 8 feet long, weighing 
several hundred pounds, was crumpled 
up like a piece of paper and thrown from 
|the miné to a point 1,600 feet away. 

| On the other hand, an explosion in an 
Alabama mine in 1929 did not hurt the 
mine, although seven men were burned 
io death. 

Sometimes an explosion may become 
more violent as it progresses through the 
workings. There are instances in which 
men at the source of an explosion have 
lived, though they were badly burned, 
while other workers have perished. 

In some cases an explosion may result 
in setting fire to coal in the mine or to 
timbering, and in other instances the 
| blast may utilize all the oxygen in the 
;}mine so that a fire cannot continue to 
‘burn, 


Long-range Forecasting of W eather 


Sought in Studies of Solar Radiation 


i225 to 1929, show a total of 460 poiice- | 


men injured by automobiles, as com- 
pared to 307 making arrests and 71 in 
the pursuit of criminals. 


State Department Lists 


Foreign Service Transfers cent and affect the weather considerably, ,solar changes which appear to induce | 


i ; Aldrich ex+ | them. 
plained, varies over different sections of 
the earth and in different atmospheric 


Recent changes in the personnel of the 
Foreign Service have just been announced 
by the Department of State as follows: 

Stanley G. Stevens of Austin, Tex., regu- 
larly assigned as American Vice Consul at 
Tegucigalpa and temporarily detailed as Vice 
Consul at Puerto Cortes, Honduras, assigned 
Vice Consul at Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

The following were confirmed on Dec. 16, 
as Foreign Service Officers, unclassified, Vice 
Consuls of Career and Secretaries in the 
Diplomatic Service: 

omer M. Byington Jr., Norwalk, Conn.; 
Theodore §, Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio; John 
S. Hubner, Baltimore, Md.; Arthur L. Rich- 
ards, Pasadena, Calif.; Kenneth J. Yearns, 
Washington, D. C.; Charles W. Yost, Water- 
town, N. Y. 

Mr. Yost has been assigned American Vice 
Consul at Alexandria, Egypt. 

My, Cleveland and Mr. Richards have been 
assigned to the Foreign Service School at 
the Department of State and Messrs, Bying- 
ton, Hubner and Yearns have been detailed 
to the Department for duty. # 

Non-Career 


serving as a clerk in the Consulate at Ceiba, 
Monduras, has been appointed American Vice 
Consu! at that post. 


Smithsonian Institution Scientists Conducting Research 
Into Changes in Rays of Sun 


’ [Continued fregn Page 1.} 


jhe said. The effect, Mr. 


conditions. 


| _ Additional information made available 


at the Smithsonian Institution follows: 


Obviously the weather depends on the 
. If the sun’s emission of. radiation 
varies, then the weather must change in 


sun, 


some measure on that account. 


_ Although the variatiSns of solar radfa-|"¢35 or humidity of the atmosphere, and | 
tion seldom range beyond 3 per cent, they | 
weather 
changes even when the variations are as | 
small as .5 per cent. It is only at high al- 
le sky 

conditions that results of sufficient accu- 
| racy to display these small solar varia- 


seem to produce important 


titude stations ‘under very tranqui 


| tions can be obtained. 


} 


perature changes 


Observations and studies indicate that 
corresponding to .8 per cent change im the 
solar radiation, there appear to be tem- 
eS approximating 5 de-| 
Henry 8, Haines of Burlington, N. J., now | Stees Fahrenheit at Washington, D. C.: 

| While the sign of the correlation changes | 
during the year, the temperature effects 
on the earth coincide in date with the! ing the equator the amount of ozone de-! 


If the connection between solar 
change and temperature change is a 
genuine one, it must operate by some 
|indirect atmospheric mechanism, be- 
cause if it were a direct effect, its sign 
would not change during the year. 


| Fluctuations in solar radiation reach- 
|ing the earth are often caused by hazi- 


the presence of atmospheric ozone to 
varrying degrees in the higher strata 
of air. 

While the exact effect of this ozone 
on the weather is not known, it does 
have some effect as it makes a definite 
screen against the shorter ultra-violet 
rays. Ozone is present above the cloud 
region, possibly. 20 or more miles tp. 

Two theories for the presence of this 
ozone are that it is produced either by 


emanating from the sun produce it. 
amount of ozone varies 
season and the latitude. 





with such force that | 


solar ultra-violet light or that the ions 
The 


greatly with the|casting data are really secured, they 
Upon approach- 


oo 


Long Term Urged | 


1990 


| Topical Survey of Federal Government | 
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For Land Grant | Acts Prescribe Standard Size 


College Heads 


e 


Frequent Changes Found to; Taws Also Affect Basket Manufacturers and Transporta- 


Hinder Development of 
Institutions, Survey 
Shows ad . 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
constructive policier for the development 
| Of the institutions cannot be effectively 
pursued if frequent changes are made in 
their chief executives. 
The Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 


versities number 69. They include some} 


of the United States’ largest institutions 
of = learning such as the University 
of California, Ohio State University, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
University of Flordia, University of Ms. 
souri, University of Wisconsin and 
others. Each State, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Portd Rico, has a land grant college 
(Massachusetts has two), partially sup- 
ported by Federal funds. In addition 
there are 17 negro land grant colleges. 

The oldest™ president of any of the 
land grant colleges is 74 years of age, 
and the youngest, 35 years of age, ac- 
cording to the report. The median age 
is 55 years, indicating that the heads 
of the institutions are to a large extent 
slightly above middle age. ith two 
exceptions, the presidents of all the col- 
leges are married. 

An examination into the birth-place 
of the executives revealed that seven 
were born in foreign countries, four in 
Canada, one in Mexico, one in Scotland, 
and one in Wales. 

The amount of academic training of 
the presidents varies to a considerable 
extent. Seven of the executives hold 
only the bachelor’s degree. The master’s 
degree is the highest held by 13. while 
28 hold the doctor’s degree. Thirty 
presidents are authors of different types 
of publications. 

Land-grant colleges of the United 
States have a property value of $440,- 
000,000, and an annual income of $145,- 
000,000, which is administered by a total 
of 644 trustees. 

The trustees, with a few exceptions, 
serve without pay. Of the entire num- 
| ber 610 are men and 34 are women, not- 
withstanding the fact that: most of the 
instiutions are coeducational .and have 
large proportions of women students. 
There are 238 members of the boards, or ; 
37 per cent, who are alumni or former 
students of the institutions over which 
they exercise governing power. The size 
of the boards of trustees differs in the 
individual colleges. Five institutions have | 
very large and unwieldy boards ranging 
| from 30 to 50 members, while 19 insti- 
tutions have boards varying in size from | 
10 to.25 members. Ir the other colleges 
the number of smaller, being less than! 
10 members. T".e | 





_men board of one insti-| 
tution is composed of only three trus- 


tion and Warehousing Agencies 


‘Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of tie Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


Domestic Markets. 


Chief, 


MONG the regulatory acts which 
affect the fruit and vegetables in- 
dustry and which have been as- 

signed for administration to the 
| Bureau of Agricultural Economics by 
the Secretary of Agriculture are the 
Standard Container Acts of 1916 and 
1928. These laws also affect vitally 
| another industry, namely, the manu- 
| facture of baskets used in the market- 
ing and distribution of fruits and vege- 
tables. Their beneficial effects are 
felt also by the various transportation 
and warehousing agencies, as well. 

The Standard Container Act of 1916 

prescribed standard sizes for Climax 
baskets, berry boxes and till baskets 
on the basis of the dry one quart and 
its binary subdivisions and multiples. 
It definitely. established the standard 
dimensions for the three standard sizes 
of Climax baskets. This law is an in- 
terstate commerce law and it penalizes 
the sale or shipment of illegal con- 
tainers, filled or unfilled, in interstate 
commerce. The second Standard Con- 
tainer Act was approved by the Presi- 
dent on May 21, 1928. It establishes 
as standard sizes for hampers and 
round stave baskets the %, %, 42, %&, 
%, 1, 1%, 1% and 2 bushel sizes. For 
splint or market baskets it established 
as standards the following sizes: 4, 8, 
12, 16, 24 dnd 32 quarts. This law is 
a weights and measures law and is, 
therefore, effective in intrastate as well 
as interstate commerce. This law also 
affects the type of basket known to the 
trade as straight-side, of tub, basket, 
some of these being classed as hampers 
and others as round stave baskets. 


* Be * 

ONE of the interesting things about 

this law is that it is the first Fed- 
eral Act in which the capacity of the 
United States Standard bushel is 
specifically set forth. The capacity of 
the bushel has been recognized by im- 
plication in various ‘laws through 
establishing the capacity of a dry 
quart, but this is the first time it has 
been specifically set forth in any law. 
In the opinion of the solicitor of the 
Department this makes inoperative all 





tees. 

Because of the large numbers on some 
of the boards of trustees and their in- 
| ability to conduct business as a whole, 
it has been necessary for them to ap- 
point standing committees to supervise 
the different phases of the work of their 
institutions. The report shows that there 
are as many as 75 differént types of 
standing committees represented in all 
| the coHeges filing returns in the survey. 
The largest number of standing commit- 
|; tees found on the board of trustees of 
any single institution was 23, a visiting 
committee having been appointed for 
every academie department. Another 
| board has 16 standing committees. 

The methods by which the governing | 
boards are chosen varies according to 
the laws of the different States. Trus- 
tees of three land-grant colleges must 
be elected by a vote of the people, and 
in the case of four other institutions 
the members of the board or part of | 
them are appoitnd by the State legis- 
lature. Eight States have adopted the 
practice of having the trustees selected 
in part by the alumni of the college, | 
or by agricultural organizations. An- 
other plan of choosing the governing 
bodies followed by five institutions is 
to have the members elect their own 
| Successors. The most common method 
| which has been ado~ted by 24 States is 
the appointmext of the trustees by the 
governor, with the consent of the State 
| senate. | 
| In addition to an appraisal of the | 
, trustees and chief executive officers, the 
| report contains an analysis of the re- 
jlationships exi.iing between the State 
| governments and the land-grant insti- 
| tutions. Recent reorganizations of State 
governments, the creation of State bud- 
| gets, and the extension sf the power of 
| State agencies over the $finances and 
j internal affairs of the colleges, have in 
) many instances tended to Supercede the 
authority of the governing boards and 
regularly-constituted instiutional admin- 
| istrative officers, the conclusions reached | 
in the report show. 


‘Demand for Radio Sets 


Is Expected to Increase 
} (Continued from Page 1.] 
life of a home receiver estimated at 
;lour years, based upon past trade ex- 
| perience, Mr. Caldwell declared it is ap- 
| Parent that over 3,000,000 sets will be 
| needed in 1931 for replacements alone. 
Hie declared, moreover, that new devel- 
|Opments in low-price midget receivers, 
automobile radio sets, farm sets using 
the new low-drain battery tubes, and 
automatic record-changing phonograph 
combinations will all reach new markets 
|and assure a large number of additional 
| sales, 

| “Thus there is every prospect of 1931 | 
reaching 4,000,000 sets, though with 
; probably less dollar volume per unit 
, than heretofore,” he declared. 





| creases, while it increases considerably 
| at the poles. 

Observations of solar radiation have 
| been'made whenever weather conditions 
would permit at Table Mountain, Calif., 
|at Mount Montezuma, Chile, and a 
|Mount Brukkaros, South West Africa® 
| All three stations report measurements 
|as made on three-quarters of the days of 
the year, or more. However, not all of 
these observations prove satisfactory, so 
that 60 per cent is a better estimate of 
| availavle observation days for these se- 
lected high-level desert stations. The 
|Chile station is much the best of the 
three as regards climatic conditions. 

The results achieved thus far in ob- 
servations and studies are tentative. It 
|is proposed to study baromethic pres- 
sures as.well as temperatures and to 
extend the investigation to other parts 
lof the United States and of the world. 
Preliminary studies have been made of 
10-day mean values of solar radiation 
and temperature, and it is hoped that 
in this way, if reliable weather fore- 





may be extended to months and seasons 
in advance, 


State laws establishing weights per 
bushel for fruits and vegetables if they 
are packed in the containers’ standard- 
ized by this,law, which was passed 
under the authority given Congress by 
the ‘Constitution to establish weights 
and measures, and for this reason 
supersedes all State laws in conflict 

with it. yt hs 
One of the important provisions of 
the Standard Container Act of 1928, is 
that requiring manufacturers to ‘sub- 
mit to the Secretary of Agriculture 
their’specifications for the various sizes 
of hampers, round stave baskets, and 
splint baskets which they desire to 
make. The Secretary is directed by the 
law to approve such specifications if by 
capacity tests it is shown that they 
will make baskets of satisfactory ca- 
pacity, and which are not deceptive in 
appearance. When _ specifications 
have been approved . manufacturers 
must not change them without secur- 
ing the approval of the Secretary of 

Agriculture. 
* 


THE two container acts benefit the 
food industries and the public by 
providing a definite basis of sale, as far 
as the size of the package is concerned, 
and do away with the possibility of un- 
fair competition or fraud-or deceit 
through the use of short packages. 
Before the first law was enacted in 
1916 there were not less than 25 sizes 
and types of berry boxes varying from 
1/3. pint to 1 quart capacity. These 
were reduced to three standard sizes, 
namely, % pint, 1 pint, and 1 quart, 
dry measure. Of till baskets there were 
in common use at least 48 sizes. Today 
these containers are made mostly in- 
four sizes of ty 2, 3 and 4 quart ca- 
pacity, with occasionally a 6 quart size 
appearing. The three standard sizes of 
Climax baskets of 2, 4 and 12 quart 
‘eapacity have replaced the 3] different 


- * 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations, The present series deals with 


By Wells A. Sherman 


Division of Fruits and Vegetables, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture 


sizes which were formerly made. 
During the period between 1916 and 
1928 the manufacturers of round stave 
baskets voluntarily elminated a num- 
ber of odd #izes so that when the sec- 
ond container act was approved this 
type of package was fairly well stand- 
ardized. However, there had been pre- 
viously not less than 20 sizes of this 
basket. There were, perhaps, 75 differ- 
ent sizes of hampers in use up to 1928, 
and fully as many or more sizes of 
splint baskets. 

Not the least of the beneficial effects 
of the container standardization ac- 
crues to the manufacturer of packages 
who had been virtually a slave to the 
whimsical demands of his customers. 
In 1915 one manufacturer in New York 
was making 14 different sizes of so- 
called “5 pound” Climax baskets. New 
shapes and sizes were constantly de- 
manded by shippers who hoped to gain, 
and often did, an unfair advantage over 
competitors. Manufacturers never 
knew what quantities of containers to 
make up in advance and were often 
caught at the end of a season with 
large stocks of packages which by a 
turn of fancy might be rendered practi- 
cally valueless the next year. Stand- 
ardization has eliminated a ‘large part 
of that condition and permits the man- 
ufacturer to concentrate on a few sizes” 
and carry larger stocks ‘without the 
fear of premature obsolescence. More- 
over, considerable waste has been elim- 
inated through the simplification of 
manufacturing processes. 

* * a 


AILROADS, express companies, 

truckers, warehousemen, and other 
handlers of perishables derive a de- 
cided benefit from the standardization 
of packages. The elimination of nu- 
_merous odd sizes and shapes permits of 
better and more scientific stowage in 
cars and trucks and a consequent re- 
duction in damage claims has been the 
result... Moreover, sales of perishables 
have been expedited and market r 
ports rendered more universally appli- 
cable and intelligible through the use 
of simplified standard containers. 

The enforcement of these laws is 
conducted almost entirely by contacts 
with nearly 400 manufacturers who 
produce annually about 800,000,000 
baskets valued at approximately $19,- 
000,000. Thousands of sample con- 
tainers sent in by mapufacturers are 
tested annually by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics for the purpose of 
determining whether or not they com- 
ply with the requirements of the law. 
Certain tolerances of excess and defi- 
ciency are permitted under the regula- 
tions ‘and containers must be correct 
within those tolerances before they are 
considered satisfactory. When changes 
are necessary to correct the capacity, 
additional samples are submitted for 
the purpose of verifying the ‘accu- 
racy of the adjustment that has been 
made. For the most part -nanufac- 
turers lend their wholesome coopera- 
tion to the administration of the 
Standard Container Act, and for this 
reason the general public and the trade 
hardly realize that such laws are in 
existence and accept the protection 
given them as a matter of course. 

* * *” 

QNE other law affecting the fruit and 

vegetable industry is administered 
by the Department of Commerce, This 
is the standard barrel law passed in 
1912. The standard barrel for fruits 
and vegetables contains 7,056 cubic 
inches, which is approximately 9 quarts 
in excess of 3 bushels, due to the fact 
that in standardizing the barrel all 
theoretical considerations were cast 
aside and the old established flour 
barrel was adopted. 

Wooden crates and boxes, in a wide 
variety of shapes and sizes, which are 
used in enormous quantities, and paper 
cartons which are ming more and 
more a factor im the interstate and 
local movement of fruits and vege- 
tables, have not been standardized by 
Federal enactment. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in the 
issue of Dec. 30, Wells A. Sherman, Chief, Division of Fruits and Vegetables, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, will discuss the function of Government 


inspection of fruits and vegetables in the domestic market. 
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Changes in State Officials 


Alabama 


Alabama.—Effective Jan. 19, 1931: 
Governor, B. M. Miller; Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, Hugh D. Merrill; Secretary of 
State, Pete B. Jarman Jr.; Trearurer, S. 
H. Blan; Auditor, John Brandon; Attor- 
ney General, hee E. Knight Jr.; Su- 
perintendent of Education, Dr. A. 
Harman. 


Arizona 
Arizona.—Governor, George 
Hurt, 


Wr P, 


Arkansas 


Arkansas.—Treasurer, 
eonard, 


Roy V 


. 

California 

California.—Effective Jan. 6, 1931: 
Governor, James Rolph Jr.; Lieutenant 
Governor, Frank F. Merriam; Edward O. 
Allen “appointed member of State In- 
dustrial Accident Commission, vice Del- 
ger Trowbridge, resigned. 


Colorado 


Colorado.—Effective Jan. 13, 1931: 
Lieutenant Governor, Edward C, John 
son; Treasurer, John M. Jackson; Audi- 
tor, W. D. MacGinnis; Attorney General, 
Clarence L. Ireland; Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Inez Johnson Lewis. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut.—Governor, Wilbur L. 
Cross; Lieutenant Governor, Samuel R. 
Spencer; Treasurer, Roy W. Wilcox; At- 
torney General, Warren B. Burrows. 


Delaware 


Delaware.—Treasurer, George S. Wil- 
liams. : 


| 
| 





oN 
‘Illinois.—Treasurer, Edward J: Barrett. | 


Florida 


Florida.—Secretary of State, Robert 
A. Gray. 


Georgia 
Georgia.—Effective June 27, 1981: 
Governor, Richard G. Russel! Jr.; Secre- 


troller General, William B. Harrison. 


Idaho 


Idaho.—Effective~ Jan. 5, 1931: Gov- 
ernor, C. Ben Ross; Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, G. P. Mix; Treasuer, George Bar- 
rett; Attorney General, Fred J. Babcock. 


Illinois 


Indiana 

Indiana.—Secretary of State, Frank 
Mayr Jr., efective Dec. 1, 1930; Auditor, 
Floyd E. Williamson, effective Dec. 1, 
1930; Treasurer, William Storen, effec- 
tive F 
lic Instruction, George C. Cole, effective 
Mar. 15, 1931; Robert Codd appointed 
Deput 
O’Neill, Securities Commissioner; Grover 
Garrett, Chief of State Motor Police; 
James W. Carpenter, Director of Auto- 
mobile License Division; William P. Cos- 
rove, Deputy State Auditor; Joseph M. 
reacy, Gasoline Tax Collector; Grover 
Van Duyn appointed Assistant Superin- 
itendent of Public Instruction, effective 
|Mar. 15, 1931. 


lowa 


Iowa.—Governor, Dan W. Turner, ef- 
fective Jan. 18, 1931; Secretary of State, 
G. C. Greenwalt, effective Jan. 1, 1931, 





Kansas 


Kansas.—Effective Jan. 12, 


tary of State, John B. Wilson; Comp-; 


‘eb. 10, 1931; Superintendent of Pub- | 


Secretary of State; William P.' 
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Are Presentep Herein, BeInc 


Market Control 


By Farmers Aim 


Fruit and Vegetable Containers) OfFederal Board 


Surest Remedy for Agricul- 
tural Ills Seen in Cooper- 
ative Organizations With 
Two-fold Object 


The primary purpose of the Federal 
Farm Board is far larger than that of 
bringing immediate economic relief to 
farmers, and the Board realizes that cor- 
rection of the conditions which create 
emergencies is more fundamental, Chris 
L. Christensen. Secretary of the Board, 
stated Dec. 26 in a radio address 
through Station WRC at Washington, 
D. C., and affiliated stations of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

The object of cooperative organization 
of farmers must be twofold, Mr. Chris- 
tensen said, providing for control of mar- 
keting and for the exercise of influence 
on the quantity and quality of produc. 
tion. Improvement in farm income can- 
jnot come from effective cooperative mar- 


keting alone, he said, but must result ‘ 


from planned production. His address 


follows in full text: 


The first year and a half of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board was an extraordinary 
one, a period of world-wide business 
crisis and recession, and of world-wide 
agricultural depression, This develop- 
ment, while it created certain unusual 
opportunities, greatly multiplied the dif- 
ficulties which the Board has had to face 
while it was developing policies in build- 
ing up an organization. 


Cooperatives Commended 


The experience of the first year and a 
half has brought clearly into view the 
immensity of the problems with which 
the Board must undertake to deal and 
the complexity of their ramifications, 
but at the same time it has led to the 
very definite conclusion that cooperative 
organization on the part of the farmers, 
'of all the remedies suggested, offers the 
surest hope for permanent financial bet- 
terment of those engaged in agricul- 
ture. 


In passing the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act, Congress clearly looked to the 
development of a system of cooperative 
marketing associations—producer owned 
and producer controlled—as a_ principal 
means for the accomplishment of the 
ultimate purpose of the act. Rightly, 
every section of the act reveals this 
plan. 


Many people think that the primary 
purposes of the Federal Farm Board is 
to bring immediate economic relief to 
the farmers of the country. To thesa 
people, the actions of the Board prob- 
ably seem very slow, but a careful 
study of the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
which governs the operations of the 
Board, shows its purpose to be far larger 
than that of immediate relief. The 
policies set forth in the Agricultural 
Marketing Act aim to build for the 
future by providing for the development 
of permanent control by farmers over 
the marketing of their products. 

Improvement in farm intome cannot 
be attained from effective cooperative 
marketing alone, but must result from- 
planned production. The surest way te 
dispose of a surplus ‘is ‘to ‘prévent its 
occurrence. 


Two-fold Objective 





The objective of cooperative organiza- r 


tion among farmers must be twofold— 
(1) to control the marketing of their 
own products, and (2): to exercise in- 
fluence on the quantity and quality of 
commodities produced for the market. 


The problem of adjusting production 
to marketing requirements is recognized 
as a difficult one. If this problem, which 
is fundamental to the satisfactory net 
income of the farmer, is to be solved, it 
must be done by organized farmers. They 
have an understanding of the national 
and international economic situation and, 
through their cooperative. organization, 
exert a certain measure of control over it. 


Although the Farm Board has been 
occupied with many emergency measures 
during its first year and a half, it has 
given consideration to the formulation 


It has realized that, although it is essen- 
tial to meet emergencies as they arise, 
correction of the conditions which create 
emergencies is more fundamental, 


The views of the Board with respect 
to the long-time program of agriculture 
are well set forth in its first annual re- 
port. In this, the Board said: 

“It is fully aware that efficient pro- 
duction and economical distributfon alone 
will not solve the agricultural problem. 
Intelligent efforts at adjustment of ‘pro- 
duction are equally important. Con- 
tinued overproduction in lines that al- 
ready are overproduced spells its own 
fate regardless of the unit cost of pro- 
duction, * *.* . 

“Continuous and consistent overpro- 
duction not only is in violation of 


return, but also violates the soundest 
| principles of conservation, even to the 
extent of threatening the national wel- 
fare.” = * © 

“The factory owner, taking full ac- 
count of the interests of employer and 


tion to probable demand. When that 
point has been reached, it is regarded 
as wasteful to work men and machines 
beyond the hours justified by profitable 
return. Factories and machines are util- 
ized only to the extent ‘that they are 
|needed. * * * The application to agri- 
culture of this principle’ of intelligent 
self-interest is vital to permanent eco- 
nomic progress, , 
“Changes in land utilization with a 
view to conservation are also of major 
importance in the development of any 
adequate national policy for agriculture. 
This means reforestation, restoration of 
|the farm woodlot, planting of shelter 
| belts in the plains regions to protect the 
farmstead and beautify the countryside, 
preservation of marginal lands in a 
state that will render them useful in 
years to come, readjustment of culti- 
vated acres to the end that lands not 
needed for crop production will be 
jturned to grass or fallowed, and any 
other or all things that tend to improve 
{the condition of the farmer and preserve 
\the productivity of the Nation’s basie 
natural resurces.” 


Governor, Harry H. Woodring; Attor- 
ney General, Roland Boynton. 


Louisiana 


Louisiana.—E. S. Murrell selected ag 
Secretary of Tax Commission, vice 
tGeorge C. Wallace, appointed as Secre- 
{tary of Governor Long. 


Maryland 


'_ Maryland :—Attorney General Willia 
Preston Lane, effective when sworn in b: 
Governor Ritchie, 





of a long-time program for agriculture. * 


e 
economic laws that determine aot 8 


,employe, undertakes to adjust produc- * 
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Serving 


Mr. and Mrs. Consumer 


ETWEEN the farm ard factory on the one 
hand, and the consumer on the other, there is 
a great gulf — fixed by distance, by time and by 
custom. Bridging this gulf is the function of one 
of the largest divisions of American business, called 
istribution, It requires the services of more work- 
ers than any othér activity except agriculture and 
manufacturing It involves receipts from the public 
each year in an amount equal to about half the 
national income. It comprises about a million and a 
half separate establish ments— almost two-thirds of 
the business enterprises of the nation. 

Just when the first system of barter and trade 
began, probably no one will ever know. Whatever 
its origin, records of it are found as far back as history 
takes us. The Phoenicians were a nation of traders. 
The Greeks and Romans had their markets and 
merchants. The guilds of the Middle Ages began 
with organizations for the purpose of trade. 


From Trading Post to Mail Order House 


Probably the first established places of trade in 
this country were the trading posts, largely for the 
purpose of barter with the Indians. The white colo- 
nists, settled for the most part on the land, were able 
to produce, within the family, the food and clothing 
needed by its individual members. As the frontier 
moved westward, so moved the trading posts. 
Mearwhile, as cities were established on the sea- 
board, the trading posts became general merchandise 
stores—places where the city-d welling family could 
buy products of the farm and, more especially, im- 
ported merchandise, Another early agent in the dis- 
tribution of merchandise was the peddler—securing 
his goods from the early New England manufactu- 
* rers, and circulating it in the backwoods territory 

between the eastern cities and the frontier. 

Today, distribution is a highly complex division 

of our economic life—due particularly tothe chang- 
es in the past few decades in production, transpor- 
tation,*and in living habits, It may be divided into 
two main classifications—wholesale and retail. The 
wholesalers—including jobbers— have an important 
part in the distribution of many commodities, serv- 
ing as a bridge between manufacturer and retailer. 
The retailing of merchandise falls into several sub- 
divisions. House-to-house selling has persisted from 
the time of the Yankee peddler until today. There 
are a number of large manufacturers! who dispose 
of their entire output solely through house-to- 
house salesmen. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MERCHANDISE GROUPS 





Distribution—U. $.—1929 
- $15,000,000,000 
$45,000,000,000 
5,400,000 


Investment . 
Retail Merchandise Sales 


Number of Employees 
Number of Wholesale Outlets . 35,000 
Number of Retail Outlets . . 1,500,000 


(All of above are estimates compiled 
from sources considered reliable. ) 


The mail order business, which began about six 
decades ago, is a potent factor in merchandising, 
especially to rural communities. The catalog, which 
in the case of the larger houses lists as many as 
40,000 items, is a familiar visitant to the average 
rutal home. The rapid increase in hard toads, and 
in the use of the automobile, together with the 
penetration of the chain store systems to the smaller 
communities, make it easier, now, for rural dwell- 
ets to buy at nearby trading centers. Some of the 
largest mail order houses consequently have estab- 
lished systems of retail stores which, while they 
sell only a fraction of the number of items listed in 
the catalog, effectively supplement the mail order 
business. 


Development of the Retail Store 


But it is to the retail stores that most attention 
must be given in any appraisal of distribution, for 
through these outlets 90 per cent of the trade of 
the country is conducted. 

From the trading post and general store, store- 
keeping ‘has developed in several directions. The 
general merchandise store is still a factor in many 
of the smaller trading centers of the country. In 
the large cities, it grew in many instances into the 
modern department store, a type of institution 
which has spread, till a representative of its type 
may be found in virtually every good-sized city, 
and in many of the smaller trading centers. Theres 
are various estimates of the number of department 
stores in the country. One accurate survey made 
within the past two years places the number at 
eight thousand and credits them with doing 16 
per cent of the total retail business of the country. 
Some of these are giant institutions, running from 
thirty to fifty millions a year with at least three 
approaching one hundred million dollars 4 year 1n 
volume. Othets are small, some being situated in 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL RETAIL BUSINESS 


IN FOUR TYPICAL CITIES 


GENERAL 
MERCHANDISE 


AUTOMOBILES 
AND SUPPLIES 


20.5% 


THE PROGRAM 
THAT DOES MORE THAN 
ENTERTAIN 
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CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 
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INDEPENDENT 
STORES 


80.8% 


NATIONAL CHAIN 
STORES 15.2% 


LOCAL CHAIN 
STORES 4% 


FROM PRELIMINARY RELEASES. OF 1930 CENSUS 
OF DISTRIBUTION FOR EL PASO, PUEBLO, TRENTON AND SYRACUSE 
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_ Twenty-sixth of a series of advertisements 
dealing informatively 
with principal industries of the country. 
Reprints of this statement will be furnished 
on request to Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


communities of ten thousand population and 
operating on capital as low as $5,000. 

The backbone of our distribution system is, how- 
evet, the independent retail store doing more than 
half the actual business of the country. These in- 
clude one-line stores, such as druggists, grocers, 
butchers, confectioners, jewelers; also specialty 
shops—specializing in several lines which are rela- 
ted, such as apparel for men or for women. 


The Chain Store Now an Important Factor 


The growth of the chain store is a phenomenon 
belonging to the current century and has had its 
gteatest growth in the past ten years. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that in 1914 it is estimated that 
there were about two thousand chain store systems 
in the United States having in excess of 25,000 
units. By 1927, this had increased to four thousand 
chains with 101,000 units. Today it is estimated 
that there are six thousand chain systems with the 
number of units at least 150,000 and estimated by 
some as approaching 200,000. In the same period it 
is estimated that the volume of sales in chain stores 


has increased four-fold, while that of department . 


stores and mail order companies has doubled. 

The beginning of the chain store idea on this con- 
tinent may be traced in the history of the Hudson 
Bay Company, which was started in 1670, and is 
still in existence. In the United States there were 
several sporadic beginnings in the past century, but 
the first one to continue till the present, began as a 
tea and coffee business. It has since entered the en- 
tire grocery field and is generally considered to have 
the largest retail business in the world, with over 
15,000 stores and with sales now in excess of a 
billion dollars a year. 

According to a trial census of distribution taken 
iN 1927 in eleven cities, chain store sales attained 
the largest ratio of total sales in the retailing of 
gasoline and oil. In that field, chain sales amounted 
to 73 per cent of the total Variety sales came next 
with 70 per cent of the sales of that field. In grocery 
and delicatessen sales, chains accounted for 41 per 
cent. The average ratio of chain stores to the total 
fot all lines was 28 per cent. which is doubtless 
higher than the average for the country as a whole. 


The Challenge of the Future 


Great changes are taking place in the field of dis- 
tribucion. Out of mass production :in agriculture 
and industry hasarisen the threat of over-production. 
Not only merchants, but alsomanufacturers, econo- 
mists and bankers, are studying the problem of 
distribution, searching for methods that will 
strengthen consumer buying power and reduce 
existing high distribution costs. Chain merchan- 
dising has demonstrated its value. Yet the inde- 
pendent store is destined to continue as a factor— 
possibly the major factor. The adoption of chain 
methods by independent stores has been found de- 
sirable in some cases. Already the number of in- 
dependent grocery stores associated in “voluntary 
chains” has reached 21 per cent of thesotal in that 
field. More merchandising is being based upon a 
study of the consumer. There is to be noted a 
more ready adaptability to the changes in consu- 
met nabits and desires. This is applying to the 
field of distribution the spirit of scieniific research, 
experiment and co-operation which proved so 
effective in the field of production, and upon it 
competent observers largely base their confidence 
in a continuation of our industrial progress. 


Iftcrease your knowledge of sound investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
program. Broadcast every Wednesday evening over a Coast to Coast network of 38 stations associated with 
the National Broadcasting Company. Music by symphony orchestra. 
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FINANCING DISTRIBUTION 














HE field of wholesale and retail distribution is an 

enormous one, and the companies it includes vary 
widely in size, character, and financial requirements. 
Nearly all enterprises of this type had their beginnings 
through capital supplied by their founders, or secured 
through private sources. Through earnings, the suc- 
cessful companies have gradually built a broadercapital 
structure upon this foundation. Because of the nature 
of the business, the most common need is for additional 
working capital at stated seasons of the year. For this 
reason, no class of financial institutions has played a 
more prominent part in financing the distribution of 
goods than commercial banks. With the growth of 
the large department stores, mail order houses, whole- 
saling companies, and chain organizations in recent 
yeats, however, it has not always been possible or 
expedient to take care of all capital needs from earn- 
ings, private loans, or the accommodations available 
from commercial banks. Recourse to public financing 
through both stock and bonds has consequently been 
increasingly common during the past few years. As 
the leading companies in these fields continue to 
grow and to acquire valuable properties, there will 
doubtless be increasing opportunities for the issuance 
of fixed income bearing obligations attractive to the 
conservative investor. 
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finite Titles | Receivership Bars Suit Against 
| Bank’s Officers by 


Utah Facts Surrounding Proceedings on Insolvency of Kentucky 
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Sought in 


Board Plans to Classify All 
Section Tracts Sold by 
. State Without Mineral 

Reservations 


M 


A situation confrontsthe State of Utah 
and its transferees regarding titles to 
school lands sold by the State of Utah 
prior to 1919 without reservation of min- 
erals to the State, which has been cre- 
ated by the progressive and cumulative 
effect of Court and General Land Office 
decisions in cases arising under the Orig- 
inal School Land Grant in the Enabling 
Act and the additional grant under the 
School Land Bill passed by Congress 
on Jan. 25, 1927. 

The trend and definite effect of such 
decisions is to question and make inse- 
cure, and, in many cases, to nullify the 
transferee’s title to school lands pur- 
chased m the State of Utah prior to 

» the pasMhge of the State Conservation 
Law, in 1919, and without mineral reser- 
vation to the State. 

Such decisions are becoming more 
stringent as time passes, and operate 
inimically in increasing degree to the} 
interests of the State, and to those who 
ae purchased school lands prior to 
1919, 

The State of Utah was granted at the 
time of Statehood, four sections in each 


Stockholders 


Banking Concerns Found to Make Action 
Prejudicial to Interests Involved 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: Frankfort. 


LUTHER F. SCHOLL ET AL. 


Ve 
James B. BRowNn Et AL. 
Kentucky-Jefferson Circuit Court. 
No. 206282. 
WoopwarD, HAMILTON & Hosson for 
ee TraBve, Dooran, HeLm & 
| ELM for defendants. 
Opinion, of the Court 
Dec. 20, 1930 

ALLEN, J.—Defendants demur_ spe- 
cially to the petition on the ground that 
it shows a defect of parties plaintiff, 
a defect of parties defendant, and want 
of capacity in the plaintiffs, or any of 
them, to sue upon any of the causes 
set up in the petition. 

To make clear the questions presented 
by the demurrer it is necessary to notice 
briefly some recent, local history. 

On the morning of Monday, Nov. 17, 
1930, the National Bank of Kentucky 
(hereafter called the Bank) and the 
Louisville Trust Company (hereafter 
called the Trust Company) did not open 
their doors because the state of their 
affairs and the public uneasiness con- 
cerning them made it impossible for 
them to continue to do business. Within 
a week both of these institutions, as weil 
as the BancoKentucky Company, with 
which they were affiliated, were in the 
hands of receivers. 





township, if then survéyed; and if un- 
survéyed, when the subdivisional survey 


‘was made and approved. The letter of | trol 


this grant passes unconditional title, but 
was later construed by the United States 
Supreme Court to pass only such lands 
as were nonmineral in character. 


Thousands of Acres Sold 


Between the time of statehood and the 
Supreme Court decision nearly 20 years 
later, thousands of acres had been dis- 
posed of by the State under fee simple 
transfer, with a complete reliance for 
original title in the absolute grant under 
the Enabling Act. With the new inter- 
pretation of the Enabling Act, -no title 
to school lands acquired from the State 
was secure, until a hearing before the 
United States Land Office was had to de- 
termine whether the land was “kapwn 
mineral” in character or not, at the time 
of presumed attachment of original 
State’s title. If found “known mineral,” 
it was éxempted from the “grant,” hence 
the State never acquired ownership and 
its transferee’s title was void. In addi- 
tion, the State in the absence of’ hearing, 
had no means of knowing what lands, 
then unsold, it owned. 

Contest hearings instituted by the Gov- 
ernment were held involving hundreds 
of scoo0l sections. As time passed, less 
and less evidence was required by the 
United States to stamp lands as of |} 
“known mineral” character at the time 
of statehood, thus defeating the original 
grant, and depriving the State of school 
sections in increasing numbers, each suc- 
ceeding year. 

These policies created.a_ situation 
which seriously impaired the school fund 
and threatened, if further pursued, to | 
make still greater inroads from year to | 
year. To correct this situation the State | 
by long and diligent effort, and with the 
cooperation of the other Public Land 
States. affected the passage of the Ad- 
ditional School Land Grant of Jan. 25, | 
1927. This act amplified the grant at | 
Statehood and passed to the States school 
sections in place, which were known to | 
be mineral in character, provided the | 
States would forever retain title to the | 
‘minerals and dispose of the same by 
leasing only. This act further provided 
that if the State passed title to the min- 
erals, the tracts unsolved would be sub- 
ject to forfeiture to the United States, 
both as to the surface and the minerals | 
which might be contained. 

States’ Title Quieted 

_The enactment of the additional grant 
did in fact quiet States’ titles to all lands | 
then unsold, but left insecure and clouded | 
transferee’s title to those sections which | 
had been purchased from the State with- | 
out mineral reservation. 

In January, 1919, the State Legisla- | 
ture passed a law requiring that in all | 
subsequent transfers, the State must re- | 
serve the minerals contained to itself. | 
The State’s poliev after 1919, therefore, 





and that of the United States became|to insure an intelligent, coordinated and | lect of duty as might impose upon them | 
parallel and transferee’s title acquired | expeditious unravelling of the tangled | @ liability for loss 


with State’s reservation of mineral, was 
cleared by virtue of the Act of 1927, 
Fee simple titles of earlier date still re- | 


will depend largely upon the fate of the 
helps one helps the other; what hurts 


Paul Keyes was named by the Comp- 

ler of the Currency as receiver of 
the Bank, the Fidelity and Columbia 
|Trust Company was appointed by this 
}court as receiver of the Trust Company, 
lon a petition filed by the Attorney Gen- 
‘eral in the name of the Commonwealth 
ion relation of the State Banking Com- 
missioner, and Joseph §. Laurent was 
| appointed by this court as receiver of the 


tion of certain stockholders and direc- 
jtors of that company. 


Organization of 
|Concerns Reviewed 


The connection which had existed be- 
tween these three institutions for the) 
|past year or more was brought about in| 
|this way. In April, 1927, substantially} 
'all of the shares of the Bank and of the 
Trust Company were pooled by the hold- 
ers and “participation certificates” were | 
\issued in exchange therefor by trustees 
designated to hold the pooled shares.) 
| Thereafter in the Summer of 1929 the} 
BancoKentucky Company was organized | 
in Delaware, with an authorized capital 
| stock of $20,000,000, represented by) 
/2,000,000 shares (afterward increased 





as the community was concerned, the 
— was not merely a financial prob- 
em but was also a social problem, in- 
volving the prosperity of the whole. com- 
munity. 

In this posture of affairs, this suit 
was commenced. The plaintiffs are 
Luther. F. Scholl, individually and as a 
member of the partnership of “Rogers 
Brothers,” the other members of that 
partnership, and the ‘Rogers Brothers 
Coal Company,” an Arizona corporation. 
Scholl is the holder of 200 shares of the 
BaneoKentucky Company, out of 2,472,- 
268 shares outstanding. ‘Rogers Broth- 
ers” are the holders of 1,000 shares of 


Change Announced 
In Patent Calendar 


Schedule Is Altered by the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


Announcement of a change in the pat- 
ent calendar of the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals for Jan. 8 and Jan. 
15 was. made . 27 by the Clerk of 
the Court, Arthur B: Shelton. 

Case No. 2596, St. John jv, Schulze, on 
the calendar for Jan. 8, has been con- 
tinued to Mar. 2, and No. 2619, Ex parte 
Forrest, originally set for Jan. 15, has 
been reset for argument on Jan. 8 to- 
gether with No, 2678, Ex parte Forrest, 
a case whith previoulsy had not been 
calendared. as 

(The patent calendar for the session 
of the court beginning Jan. 5 was pub- 
lished in the issue of Dec. 22.) 


| Trust Company, have the power to prose- 
cute such actions agdinst their respective 


as the receivers of the Bank and of the | 


this stock. “The Rogers Brothers Coal! © . 

|}Company is not a stockholder in the| directors and officers. 
| BancoKentucky Company, but alleges| 2 
that it was a depositor in the Bank when | under no duty to do so, if by assessments 
jit closed, although the amount of the| against stockholders of the bank and by 
deposit is not given. It will be observed,|the enforcement of the double liability 
therefore, that the combined interest of|of stockhoders in the Trust Company 


But it is now claimed that they are, 


BancoKentucky Company on the peti-; 


}ence to actions of this type, it is well 


| uporw the directors to sue and that their 


these plaintiffs in the fortunes (or mis- 
fortunes) of the BancoKentucky is less 
jthan one two-thousandth of the whole. 

The prayer of the petition is for the 
recovery of $25,000,000 from eaeh of the 
| defendants, who are, or were at some 
time, officers or directors of the Banco- 
Kentucky Company, the recovery being 
for the benefit of the corporation and be- 
ing based upon alleged neglect of duty| 
jor actual misfeasance by the defendant 
| directors and officers, by which the com- 
pany suffered losses. The prayer is for | 
a recovery, not only of losses of the) 
| BancoKentucky Company through the | 
negligence or wrong-doing of its direc-| 
tors and officers, but of losses both of 
the Bank and of the Trust Company | 
through the negligence and wrong-doing | 
of their respective.officers and directors 
in transacting their respective businesses. 
And it is asked that all three of these 
institutions “be required to produce in 
court, subject to examination by the 
parties hereto and their counsel, their 
books and records covering the transac- 
tions complained off.” 


It is seen from this brief statement | 
that this is essentially a representative | 
action, brought by stockholders for the | 
benefit of the corporation. With refer- 


settled that, since the cause of actions 
belongs to the corporation itself, stock- 
holders may not sue upon it unless they 
show that they have first made demand 


demand has been refused, or that the} 
directors are so implicated in the wrong- | 





to 5,000,000 shares) of the par value of 
$10 each. Thereupon the BancoKen-| 
tucky Company made an offer to the| 
holders of the “trustees participation) 
certificates” to give two shares of t 


he | 
BancoKentucky Company for each cer-| 
tificate offered for exchange. 

As a result of this offer 540,384 par- 
ticipation certificates. were exchanged 
for 1,080,768 shares of BancoKentucky, 
on a basis of $25 per share, or a total 
of $27,018,100. In this indirect man- 
ner the BancoKentucky Company be- 
came the beneficial owner of “more than 
75 per cent” (as is alleged in the peti- 
tion) of the outstanding shares of the 
Bank and of the Trust Company. It is 
apparent from this relationship that the 
fate of the BancoKentucky Company} 
Bank and the Trust Company. What! 
one hurts the other. 

It is well known that the Bank and the 
Trust Company were two of the largest 


financial institutions in the City of Louis- | ‘ 1 
| its directors, 


ville. As shown on their books at the 
time of closing, the combined capital and 
surplus of the two institutions were ap- 
proximately $10,000,000, their combined 
deposits were about $41,000,000 and the 
combined resources of the two institu- 


| Demand Prerequisite 


}is no alleg: 


doing complained of that a demand upon 
them would be futile. If either of these} 
conditions is shown by the petition to| 
have been fulfilled, then it cannot be said} 
that the stockhalders have not the capac- 
ity to maintain the ‘action. 


To Stockholders’ Suit 


Although the allegations of the peti- 
tion’as to the wrong-doing of the direc- | 
tors are aS vague as possible, yet if the| 
corporation were a going concern, under | 
the control of its directors, it might be 
necessary to say that plaintiffs show a 
right to sue for the corporation, since 
all of its directors are made defendants 
and are charged with some delinquency | 
from which the losses complained of re-| 


| 


of the obligations of those institutions. 
| Plaintiffs take the position that the re- 
ceivers are interested only in protecting 
jereditors and not in protecting stock- 
| holders. ? 
| Neither case nor text is cited to sup- 
port the position. It seems to be well 
settled that the receiver of a corporation 
is the proper party to sue offending offi- 
cers and directors and that, after the ap- 
pointment of a receiver, a stockholder 
cannot sue, except by leave of court 
(Fletcher, Cyclopedia of the Law of Pri- 
vate Corporations; sections 2686 and 
5284.) 

The claim made by plaintiffs that the 
defendant officers and directors, being 
alleged wrong-doers, cannot make the 


enough can be realized to discharge all ’ 


Berna 


ge arene UNITED Rares DatLy 


~ CURRENT LAW- 


“ Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Highways—Construction—Contractor’s bond—Liability of surety—Items— 

| A highway subcontractor’s borid conditioned on his payment of sums for which 
he was liable for material furnished or labor performed “in and about the ¢on- 
struction of said roadway,” construed liberally in favor of persons dealing with 
the subcontractor, in accordance with the rule of construction which obtains in 
the State of Utah, made the surety liable for the following items: 

| (1) Food and supplies furnished to the subcontractor’s boarding house main- 

| tained exclusively for the employes working on such roadway and not as an 
independent enterprise, regardless of whether the subcontractor made a specific 
charge against the workmen for board which was deducted from their wages or 
furnished such board as a part of their wages, since the maintenance of a board- 
ing house was reasonably appropriate and necessary to the prosecution of the 
work, in view of the fact that there were no boarding house accommodations 
within 22 miles from the place of work; 

(2) Money and merchandise paid and delivered to the workmen in payment of 
their wages, on the subcontractor’s order, by a third person pursuant, to an 
agreement entered into between the subcontractor and such third person with 
the knowledge of, and for the benefit of, the workmen, since such transactions 
constituted an equitable assignment of the claims of the workmen to such third 
person; : 

(3) Gasoline, lubricating oil and grease furnished the subcontractor and used 
by him in its engines, motors and trucks, employed in connection with the con- 
struction of the highway; 

(4) Labor and repairs and sundry small parts and accessories for automobiles 

and. trucks used in constructing the highway, and bolts, nuts, belt wire rope, steel 
bars, etc., used in the work, since such equipment was not permanent equipment 


which the subcontractor could use after completion of the job, but was necessary 
' to enable him + eee the work; 

(5) Expense of hauling coal from railroad to construction camp, and drayage . 
on oil and grease used for automobiles, trucks and machinery employed in com- 
pleting the contract; 

(6) Rental for an engine used in the work of construction. 

J. F. Tolton Investment Co. v. Maryland Casualty Co. et al.; Independent 
Gas & Oil Co. v. Same; Utah Sup. Ct., No. 4909. 

? ° . 
Salvage—Services performed by workaway—Repair and operation of wireless 
apparatus— 

Where the wiréless apparatus on board a vessel in distress was not connected 
up properly, and there was no person‘on board the vessel capable of repairin 
the set and of sending and receiving messages except a workaway who ha 
shipped as stch for his transportation back to New York, and who was working 
‘as an assistant steward and was receiving in return therefor 30 cents a month, 
his subsistence, and his transportation, the workaway was not entitled to an 
award of salvage for his services, rendered at the direction of the master, in 
connecting up the apparatus and sending the message which led to the rescue 
of the vessel, since he was a seaman and a member of the crew, within the rule 
that members of a crew are not entitled to salvage for services performed as 
such, and could not be considered as a passenger, for the purpose of a salvage 
award, on the theory that he had shipped purely for his transportation. 

Finch v. Steamship “Tashmoo,” etc.; D. C., E. D. N.,Y.. No. A-11084, Dec. 
13, 1930. 





objection that plaintiff is without ca-| 
pacity to maintain the action is not sup- 
ported by the case cited and is, I think, 
obviously unsound. 


Different Laws Applicable 


To Institutions Involved 

The claim is made on behalf of plain- 
tiffs that, even admitting that the re- 
ceivers have the power to sue the di- 
rectors of their respective corporations 
and that they will actually do so, there 
is an advantage in allowing this action 
to be prosecuted because it will avoid 
a multiplicity of suits and furthermore 
will make possible such marshalling of 
assets as between the three corporations 
as will do justice to all and will prevent 
the creditors or stockholders of one from 
getting an advantage over the creditors 
or stockholders of another by greater 
speed in the race for judgments and ex- 
ecutions.: | 
Referring to the circumstances that 
the BancoKentucky Company is the 
chief stockholder both in the Bank and| 
in the Trust Company and that, although 
the personnel of the board of directors 
of the Bank was not the same as that 
of the board of directors of the Trust 
Company, yet all of the directors of 
the BancoKentucky Company were di- 
rectors either of the Bank or of the Trust 
Company, counsel speak of these cir- 
cumstances as if they showed a sort of | 
consolidation of the threé companies and 
suggest that a court of equity will dis- 
regard the “legal fiction” of separate 
entities and will treat these three cor- 
porations as one. They say that there 
was unified control of these three cor- 





sulted. In such a case objection to the 
vagueness of the allegations as to wrong- 
doing could probably be made only by 
a motion to make more specific. an 

But the corporation is not a going) 
concern and is not under the control of | 
It is in the hands of a} 
receiver appointed by this court. There! 
ation that a demand has been | 
made upon the receiver to bring such} 
an action or that he has refused to do 
so. In point of fact, the receiver has 





tions were something like $60,000,000. 
In addition, the Trust Company was act- 
ing in a fiduciak capacity (as executor, 
administrator, trustee, guardian, etc.) 
for estates of the aggregate value of 
about $29,000,000, and the Bank also 
had some business of this kind. 

With the appointment of the three re- 
ceivers, it seemed that everything had 
been done that could be done, initially, 


affairs of these three institutions—the 
collection and preservation of assets, the 
|discharge of liabilities as rapidly as 


| 205233; Carroll et al., v. Chemical Bank 
}and Trust Company 


mained in doubt. In an endeavorto clar-| might be, the reopening or reorganiza- 
ify this situation the State Land Board | tion of the Bank or the Trust Company, 
on July 17, 1929, addressed a letter to|if either should prove practicable, the 
the Commissioner of the General Landjenforcement of personal responsibility 
Office inquiring whether he construed the | to each corporation for neglect or mis- 
additional grant of 1927 to be retroac- | management of its affairs, whenever in- 
tive and to quiet title in the State’s trans- | vestigation should show any such delin- 


ferees to those lands theretofore sold | 
without mineral reservation. 

After long deliberation, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior notified the | 
State Land Board that the Department 
construed the law as not retroactive, and 
and that it was but a conditional grant; | 
that the State was not relieved of its | 
duty to determine the known character | 
of the land at the time of acquisition | 
of its title, and that if it was later de- | 
termined to be “known mineral land” as 
of that date, the State acquired no title | 
under the original grant, and as it had | 
not reserved the mineral as required by 
the additional grant of 1927, it acquired 
not title under the same; therefore, the 
transferee’s title would be void, both as 
to mineral and surface and the entire 
tract subject to forfeiture to the United 
States. 

_, Under such state of facts and con- 
ditions, the conclusion is that no title 
to school sections acquired from the State 
prior to 1919 is secure until the known 
character of the ground is adjudicated 
at a hearing before the United States 
Land Office, or, until by proper convey- 
ances the State has made a full compli- 
ance with the reservation clause of the 
Act of 1927, 


Land Plan Formulated 


lated by the State Land Board as best 
serving all interests: That the State of 
Utah should proceed with a classification 
of all school section tracts as to gen- 
eral mineral character, which were sold 
without mineral reservation to the State. 


to-wit: 


heretofore been adjudicated at protest 
hearings, and which now may revert to 
the State under the Act of Con 
Jan. 25, 1927. 

2. Lands which can be 
classed s ncnmineral. 

3. Lands which under any of the 
United States rules of classification 
would be designated as known mineral. 

4. Lands, the classification of which 
is doubtful and which would yequire in- 
vestigation or perhaps the taking of 


definitely 


quency, the orderly liquidation of one or 
both institutions, if that should prove 
inevitable, and so on. 


Matter Concerned 


Entire Community 


The magnitude and complicated nature 
of the affairs involved and the distress 
caused to thousands of people in this 
community, not only by the losses in- 
curred but by the unavoidable delay in 
releasing the large amount of deposits 
held in the Bank and the Trust Com- 
|pany, made it vitally important that 


|prompt and intelligent action be taken | 


|in order to relieve the situation as speed- 


jily as possible. This work required not 
| only intelligence and promptness but also 
| required the largest measure of cooper- 
ation between the three receivers hav- 
ing charge of these institutions. 

| Concerted action by them offered some 
|hope of the reopening or reorganization 
|of the Bank or the Trust Company or, 
\if not that, then of partial relief by an 
arrangement, perhaps with outside Lo. 
|by which a substantial part.of the de- 


|posits held in the Bank or the Trust Com- 


|pany might be released to depositors. 
| Every consideration required that some- 
| thing of this sort should be done, 


and have not been abandoned. So far 
| ; : g : 

, testimony before final joint determina- 
tion is made, to determine mineral char- 
| acter, as hereafter set forth. 


| That with the lands classi the 
Such lands to be divided into four groups, | State as above, and the “doauehale and 
“known mineral” groups reduced to a 
1, Lands, the character of which has | minimum in the manner acd a small 
Board or Commission be created, made } 
up of representatives of the State and 
gress of | the United States, to pass finally on the 
segregations made, and further to make 
“Doubtful 
: Such final classifi- 
cation to be made with the stipulation 
that the conclusions of the representa- 
tives of the United States, concurred in 
by those of the State of Utah, shall be 
final and binding upon all parties inter- 


|final classifications 
Class” or Group 4. 


of the 


ested, 


it 
' | was possible to be done, and negotiations 
The following plan has been formu-|to that end were promptly commenced 


poo application to the court, in the 
|action in which he* was appointed (No. 


|to undertake and pay for a thorough| 
|investigation of all of the transactions | 
| of the company and to institute actions | 
| against all officers or directors who are 
| shown by that investigation to have been| 
| guilty of such mismanagement or neg- 


es resulting therefrom. | 
| If, therefore, the receiver has the 
|power, or can be given the power, to 
}sue upon such causes of action, it would} 
|appear to be clear that plaintiffs have 
no right to bring this action. 

But it is claimed by plaintiffs that the| 
appointment of the receiver for the 
BancoKentucky Company was void, so 
that, in the view of the law, the affairs 
of the BancoKentucky Company are still 
in the hands of its directors and that, 
since all of the directors are alleged to 
have been implicated in the wrongs com- 
plained of, no demand upon them to bring | 
this action was necessary and the plain-| 
tiff stockholders have a right to bring it.| 
The claim that the appointment was/| 
void is put upon three grounds: First, 
that the court was wholly with-.t juris- 
diction to appoint a receiver for a Dela- 
ware corporation, second, that even if 
it had that power, the petition upon} 
which tue appointment was made was 


since the entry of appearance of that 
company bv its secretary was ineffectual 
becaus@ of lack of authority in the secre- 
tary to do so. And i. is said that’ the 
validity of the order making the appoint- 
ment can be attacked collaterally in this 
proceeding. 


Receiver Said to Be 


Proper Party to Sue 


But no attack is made upon that ap- 
pointment in this proceeding, except in 
the argument of counsel. The petition 
in this cac2 makes no such attack, but 
on the contrary alleges that Joseph S. 
Laurent “is the receiver of and for the 
BancoKentucky Company.” For the 
present, therefore, it must be assumed 
that he is the receiver of that company. 
And an additional reason for omitting 
}at this time to discuss this point is that 
a direct challenge to the validity of that 
jappointment has been made by an inter- 
vening petition and special demurrer ten- 
dered by these plaintiffs in the action 
in which the appointment was made, a 
matter which has been set for hearing 
today. 

Upon the oral argument, counsel for 
plaintiffs claimed that, even if the ap- 
pointment of the receiver was valid, he 
would have no power to prosecute actions 
against directors of the company for 
negligence or malfeasance in the man- 
agement of the company’s affairs. In 


porations and that it follows that there 
is “unified liability and unified account- 
ing.” These are the reasons that are 
given as justifying the extraordinary | 
petition that has been filed in this case. | 

It is no doubt true, and it is one of 
the merits of the equitable jurisdiction 
of courts, that mere legal fictions and 
technicalities will be disregarded when 


| justice can be done only by disregard- | 


ing them. But I think it is quite clear 


that justice will not be advanced, but} 


will rather be hampered and retarded, 


by a refusal to discriminate between the | 
et al.) for authority | separate concerns of these three institu- | 
tions, even if the court had the power 


to take that course. 

The National Bank of Kentucky is 
organized under and is controlled by the 
banking laws of the United States. The 
Louisville Trust Company is organized 
under and controlled bythe statutes of 
Kentucky with reference to such insti- 
tutions. The BancoKentucky Company 
Is organized under and, in some, if not 
all respects, is controlled by the laws 
of the State of Delaware with’ reference 
to such corporations. 


Plaintiffs’ Proposal Said 
To Threaten Confusion 


It is obvious, therefore, that causes 
of action against these. institutions and 
causes in favor of them against one or 
more of their directors may be con- 
trolled by differing statutory provisions. 
In addition to this, whatever may be 
said of the relation of the BancoKen- 
tucky Company to the Bank or the Trust 
Company, it is obvious that the transac- 
tions of the Bank and the Trust Com- 
pany are separate and distinct. It is 
perhaps true that some transactions of 
the Bank and of the Trust Company 
were influenced by the circumstances 
that the directors of each of those -in- 


insufficient for that purpose, and, third,/|stitutions had been elected by the vote 
;that no notice of the application was|of the trustees named in the participa- 
given to the BancoKentucky Company, 


tion certificates, a majority of which 
were held by the BancoKentucky Com- 
pany; but this does not alter the fact 
that the transactions were separate and 
distinct and were authorized by separate 
boards of directors, having a different 
personnel, and were carried out by dif- 
ferent officers. 

It follows from this that anything done 
by the directors of the Bank for which 
they could be held responsible to its 
creditors and stockholders would impose 
no responsibility upon the directors of 
the Trust Company, and vice versa. 
Plaintiffs’ petition brings all of these 
causes of action into one proceeding, de- 
spite the fact that neither the subject 
matter of the action nor the parties are 
the same. But the evil goes even fur- 
ther than this. Take the Trust Company 
as an example. It is conceivable that 
the Trust Company will have a. cause 
of action against one or more of its 
directors, growing out of a panticular 
transaction, which does not in any way 
affect the other directors. It is con- 
ceivable, therefore, that the Trust Com- 
pany might have a cause of action 
against all of its directors jointly and 
separate causes of action against each of 
them separately, 

It is conceivable that it might have 
| several different causes of action against 
a director, in some of which other direc- 
tors were involved and in some not. It 
is impossible to know at this time how 
many or what causes of action against 





their brief they have withdrawn from 
this ground and admit that the receiver 





{Company may have. 


one or other of its directors the Trust 
| Even if only the 
of the BancoKentucky Company, as well’ Trust Company were involved, it would| had not the slightest connection. 


Workmen’s compensation—Proceedings—Order of board—Conclusiveness in ac- 
tion at law—Want of jurisdiction invalidating order— 

Where a former employe was killed while on the employer’s premises for the 
purpose of obtaining work, an order of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
in proceedings by the widow and the children, denying compensation after a 
hearing on the merits on the ground that-the injuries did not arise out of and 
in the course of employment, did not preclude the administrator from recovering 
damages in an action at law, although the claimants and the employer had 
stipulated, at the commencement of the hearing before the board, that the 
employer and the deceased had been operating under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, since the deceased was not an employe at the time of the accident, 
and the order was therefore void for want of jurisdiction, notwithstanding the 
stipulation. 


Partin’s Admin. v. Black Mountain Corporation; Ky. Ct. Appls., Dec. 9, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in fuli text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 





Banks—Holding corporation—Mismanagement by officers and directors—Suit by 
stockholders during receivership—Permission of court— 

Where receivers had been appointed for a national bank doing business in Ken- 
tucky, a Kentucky trust company, and a Delaware corporation holding the major- 
ity of the stock of such bank and such trust company, and the three receivers 
were cooperating in an effert to unravel the-tangled affairs of the three corpora- 
tions, and were negotiating for outside help, with some hope of success, in order 
that the bank and the trust company could be reopened or a substantial part of 
the deposits could be released to the depositors, and where the receiver of the 
holding company had asked for authority from the court by which he had been 
appointed to undertake and pay’ for a thorough investigation of the transactions 
of the company and to sue the officers and directors shown by the investigation 
to have been guilty of naplonie and mismanagement, the court refused stock- 
holders of such company leave to sue the officers and directors of the company, 
some of whom were also officers and directors of the bank, and others of whom 
were officers and directors of the trust company, to recover for the three corpo- 
rations losses alleged to have been sustained as the result of gross mismanage- 
ment, since the rights of all parties, whether creditors or shareholders, could be 
ro by the receivership. —Scholl et al. v. Brown et al. (Ky.—Jeff. Cire. Ct.) 


U. S. Daily, 3278, Dec, 29, 1930. 
Banks—Holding corporation—Mismanagement by officers and directors—Stock- 
holders’ action—Misjoinder of causes of action and parties— 

A petition of stockholders of a Delaware corporation holding the stock of a 
Kentucky national bank and a Kentucky trust company, in their action against 

, the officers and directors of the holding company, some of whom were directors 

of the bank, and others directors of the trust company, to recover for the three 
corporations, losses alleged to have been caused by the gross mismanagement of 
the officers and directors, was demurrable for misjoinder of causes of action and 
for misjoinder of parties, and would not be sustained on the theory that it would 
avoid a multiplicity of suits and would make possible such marshaling of assets 
as between the three corporations as would do justice to all and would prevent the 
creditors and stockholders of one from getting an advantage over the creditors 
or stockholders of another by greater speed in the race for judgments and execu- 
tions.—Scholl et al. v. Brown et al. (Ky.—Jeff. Cire, Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3278, 
Dec. 29, 1930. 


| 


Banks—Holding corporation—Mismanagement by officers and directors—Suit by 
stockholders during receivership—Permission from court—Necessity— 

The stockholders of a corporation holding the stock of a bank and a-trust com- 
pany could not sue the officers and directors of the corporation for gross negli- 
gence and mismanagement, after the appointment of .a receiver, without the per- 
mission of the court by whichthe receiver was appointed, and the court, on an 
application for leave to sue, would have the right to either grant or deny the 
application, in the exercise of discretion —Scholl et al. v. Brown et al. (Ky.—Jeff. 
Cire. Ct.)—V° U. S. Daily, 3278, Dee. 29, 1930. 





Corporations—Officers—Mismanagement—Stockholders’ action—Incapacity to 
sue during receivership—Ground of demurrer— 5 

The incapacity of stockholders of a corporation in the hands of a receiver to’ 
sue the officers and directors for negligence and mismanagement without leave 80 
to so do from the court by which the receiver had been appointed was available to 
the officers and directors as a ground of demurrer to the petition.—Scholl et al. v. 
Brown et al. (Ky.—Jeff. Cire. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3278, Dec. 29, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Class of goods— } 

“Same descriptive properties” in provision of Section 5 of the Trade Mark Act 
of 1905 was intended by Congress to relate to goods of the same general class; 
the phrase was not intended to be more or less’ comprehensive than the term 
“class” used in the first part of the section; it should be limited or extended, both 
in meaning and application, according to whether or not “the use of identical or 
similar trade marks would be likely to cause confusion or mistake in the mind of 
the public or to deceive purchasers.”—Decker & Cohn, Inc., v. S. Liebovitz & 
Sons, Inc. (C. C. P. A.)—V U. S. Daily, 3278, Dec. 29, 1930. 


Trade marks—Identity and similarity—How determined— ; 

“Society” was registered for use on leather boots and shoes only, prior to first 
registration by appellant; appellee did not originate the mark, nor use it prior to 
use and registration by appellant; accordingly, appellee is not in a position, in 
the case at bar, to raise the question of whether appellant is restricted to use of 
its mark “Society” on precise goods refgrred to in its registration because of 
extensive use of same mark on various other articles of citing, by others.— 
Decker & Cohn, Inc., v. S, Liebovitz & Sons, Inc. (C. C, P: A.)— . 8. Daily, 
8278, Dec. 29, 1930. 





Trade marks—Class of goods—Particular cases— ; 

Dress shirt’, negligee shirts, blouses, boys’ shirts and pajamas held to be goods 
of same descriptive properties as coats, overcoats, vests, trousers, ete.—Decker 
Cohn, Inc., v. S. Liebovitz & Sons, Inc. (C. C. P, A—V U. S. Daily, 3278, 
Dee. 29, 1930. 


of these outside transactions may be pro- 
ductive of suits against one or more of 
its directors. To throw all of these 
causesS into one proceeding, as plaintiffs 
ropose, would produce unspeakable con- 
usion, 

I do not mean, to say that, in the case 
of a single corporation causes of action 
against more than one director could 
not be joined in one proceeding, Nor 
do I mean to say that the appointment 
that the BancoKentucky Company was!of a receiver absolutely excludes the 
interested only in the Bank and the Trust | possibility of a stockholders’ suit against 


Company. It had many dealings with! offending officers or directors. Circum- 
which the Bark and the Trust Company 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


be an extremely diffcult task t@ try all 
of these causes in one proceeding. 

But plaintiffs propose much more than 
this. They propose to draw into this 
single proceeding, not only all of these 
causes of action of the Trust Company 
against its directors, but also all of the 
causes of action of the Bank against its 
directors and all of the causes of action 
of the BancoKentucky Company against 
its directors. It is,a mistake to assume 


| 
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Section of 1905 
Trade Mark Act 
Construed in Suit 


Patent Commissioner’s Rul- 
_ing Allowing Registry of 
‘Society’ for Articles of 
Clothing Reversed 


y 


Decker & CoHNn, INC. 


: v. 
S. Liesovitz & Sons, INc. 

Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Patent Appeal Nos.2501. 

Appeal from decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents. Opposition No, 
8234. . 

ARTHUR F. DurAND (CHARLES S. GRIN- 
DLE of counsel) for appellant; ConWAY 
P. CoE (RicHarps & GEIER of counsel) 
for appellee. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 19, 1930 


HATFIELD, Judge.—This is an appeal, 
in a trade-mark gpgoaition proceeding, 
from the decision/of the Commissioner 
of Patents affirming the decision of the 
Examiner of Interferences dismissing the 
notice of opposition and holding that 
appellee was entitled to the registra- 
tion of the trade-mark “Society” for use 
on certain articles of clothing, namely, 
dress shirts, negligee shirts, bloakes, 
boys’ shirts, and pajamas. 

In its application for registration, filed * 
i Feb. 12, 1927, appellee alleged that it 
we used its trade-mark since Jan. 5, 

7. 


In its notice of opposition, appellant 
alleged that it had used the word “So- 
ciety” as a trade-mark, for approxi- 
mately 20 years, on various articles of 
clothing, including men’s knickerbockers, 
coats, overcoats, vests, trousers, jackets, 
knickerbockers for women, coats, over- 
coats, vests, pants, knickerbockers for 
youths and children, and other articles 
of wearing apparel; that its trade-mark 
was well and favorably known to the 
public; that it’ distinguished opposer’s 
goods from the goods of other manufac- 
turers; that, due to its long and exten- 
sive use, its trade-mark was well and 
favorably known to the public; and that 
appellant believed that it would be dam- 
aged by the registration of the mark 
“Society” to appellee. 


Appellant also pleaded in its notice of 
opposition, the following ‘registrations 
'for the words “Society Brand” and “So- 
ciety” on various articles of clothing: 
No. 66619, Dec. 17, 1907; No. 74272, 
June 29, 1909; No. 208938, Feb. 9, 1926, 


Other Registrations Noted 


In its answer to the notice of oppo- 
sition, appellee called attention to the 
fact that there were many registrations 
of the trade-mark “Society” in the Pat- 
ent Office, for use on various articles 
of wearing apparel; and that, as the 
word “Society” had been extensively used 
by others on articles of wearing apparel, 
appellant was restricted in its right to 
use its mark to the specific articles of 
clothing enumerated in its several regis- 
trations. 

Thereafter, appellee submitted certain 
interrogatories to be answered by appel- 
lant. It appears from appellant’s an- 
swer thereto, that it had never used the 
trade-mark “Society” on men’s dress 
shirts, for formal occasions; that. it Ae) 
used its trade-mark on hats and caps 
made of cloth as early as October, 1913; 
and that it had manufactured and sold 
spats under its trade-mark as early ‘t 
1908, but that no labels bearing its mar 
were attached to such articles. 

Upon this record the tribunals below 
held that, although the marks were sub- 
stantially identical, the word “Society” 
being the dominant feature of each, the 
goods on which the parties used their 
trade-marks did not possess the same 
descriptive properties; tha®, therefore, | 
the use by appellee of its mark would not 
be likely to cause confusion or mistake in 
the mind of the public; and that appellee 
was entitled to have its mark registered. 

TRis court has held that the language 
“same descriptive properties” appearing 
in the proviso of section 5 of the Trade- 
Mark Act of Feb. 20, 1905 (15 U. 8. C. A. 
Sec. 85), was intended by the Congress 
to relate to goods of the same general 
class; that it was not intended to be 
more or less comprehensive than the 
term “class” used in the first part of 
the section; and that it should be lim- 
ited or extended, both in meaning and 
application, according to whether or not 
“the use of identical or similar trade. 
marks would be likely to cause confusion 
or mistake in the mind of the public or 
to deceive purchasers.” B. F. Goodrich 
Co. v. Hockmeyer (Zip-on Mfg. Co., Sub- 
stituted), 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 1068, 
40 F. (2d) 9% = 


Previous Cases Cited 


In the Goodrich Co. case, supra, it was 
held thatiboots and overshoes made of 
rubber and fabric possessed the same de- 
scriptive properties as “ ‘leggings; men’s, 
women’s, and children’s knickerbockers; 
children’s rompers, children’s sleepin, 
and carriage suits, children’s hats, é§ 
dren’s coats, children’s suits, childrey, 
overalls, children’ play suits, children’s 
bath robes, children’s blouses, children’s 
bloomers.’ ” 

In the case of Sexton Mfg. Co. v. Good. 
all Worsted Co. 17 C. C. P. A. (Pat- 
ents) 14196, 40 F, (2d) 1017, it was held 
that union suits, drawers, nightshirts, 
and pajamas possessed the same descrip- 
tive properties as outer clothing and the 
textile fabrics used in ‘the manufacture 
of such clothing. \ 

It would seem that, if appellee is per-~ 
mitted to use the trade-mark “Society” 
on is goods, concurrently with the use 
by appellant of its mark on its goods, 
confusion and deceit would likely result. 
We are of opinion that the goods of the 
respective parties possess the same de- 
Scriptive properties within the principles 


Column 1.) 








[Continued on Page 7, 


Patent Appeals 
Filed in the ~ 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No, 2923, was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No. 2924, Rollie B. Fageol v. Gabriel 
Midboe. Appeal from Board of Appeals, 
Interference No. 54300. Tandem axle drive, 

No. 2925, In the matter of the applica- 
tion of George D. Horning. Appeal from 
Board of Appeals. Serial No. 215679. Ime 
provement in arch supports, 

No. 2926. In the matter of the appiqh. 
tion of California Perfume Co., Inc. W 
peal from Commissioner of Patents. Se 1 
No, 270366. Dentifrices. 


| 
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rf Court Interprets _ 


Capital Stock Tax 
Under Act of 1916 ° 


Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies Found to Be Sub- 


ject to Assessment Im- 
posed by Sec. 407 


Boston, Mass.—Mutual fire insurance 
companies were liable to the capital 
stock tax imposed by the 1916 Revenue 
Act, the District Court for the District 
of Massachusetts has. held. 


LuMBER MUTUAL Fire INSURANCE COM- 
. TARY 


JOHN F. MALLEy, ‘Pousee COLLECTOR. 
District Court, D. Massachusetts. 
No. 1210. 


Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 1, 1930 
Morton, J.—The statute in question 
(Revenue Act of Sept. 8, 1916, section 
407) puts insurance companies into¥a 
class by themselves. It provides that 
“Every corporation * * * having a cap- 
ital stock represented by shares, and 


very insurance company (italics mine) 
* * ® shall pay annually. a special excise 


tax with respect to the carrying on or} 


doing business by such corporation * * * 
or insurance company * * * and iy es- 


timating the value of capital stock the| 


surplus and undivided profits shall be 
included.” The Hecht case decides that 
the words “capital stock” in a similar 
taxing statute covered not only a de- 


clared capital so carried on the books, | 


but also “the net value of the property 
owned by the associaton and used in 
that business.” Hecht v. Malley, 265 
U. S. 144, at 162-163. The same conclu- 


sion was reached in Ray Consolidated | 


Copper Company v. United States, 268 
Us. 8738, at 376-377-378. 


es property which was taxed as cap- 
jtal stock of this plaintiff belonged to 
the company having been accumulated 
over a\ period of years. It was not rep- 
resented by shares, as was true in the 
Hecht case, but this fact does not seem 
significant on the present question. 


Commissioner Upheld 


In my opinion the Commissioner was 
ht in taxing it as he did. The plain- 
ie was clearly within the words of the 
pt “eyery insurance company.” Its 
contention, that this broad provision 
ought to be restricted by judicial 
construction so as to except mutual 
companies like the _ plaintiff, 
the ground that, 
tions have no capital stock, they 
cannot have been intended to come 
within the statute is greatly weakened 
by the Hecht decision. Moreover, in sec- 
tion 11 of Title 1 of the act under con- 
sideration certain named insurance and 
benefit organizations, mutual in charac- 
ter, were expressly excepted from the 
operation of the act. The persons who 
drafted the statute had them in mind. 
If it had been the intention that mutual 
fire insurance companies like the plain- 
tiff should not be included, it is alto- 
ether probable that they "would have 
en. expressly provided for, either by an 
exteption “after the words, “every in- 
surance company,” or by being included 
in section 11. While the Treasury De- 
partment at first construed the act in 
accordance with the plaintiff’s conten- 
tion, it later reversed its position and 
took what. is in my opinion the correct 
view. Judge Mack’s observations on this 
statute in New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany v. Bowers, Collector, 34 F. (2nd) 
60, at 61 were obiter dicta and were 
based on the original Treasury regula- 
tion. The change in the regulation 
seems not to have been galled to his 
attention, and he evidently assumed that 
there was no question about the matter 


The statute when construed in the 
light of the authorities is not, I think, 
sufficiently ambiguous for its meaning 
to be controlled even by a settled prac- 
tice in the Commissioner’s office not to 
tax mutual companies generally. 

Judgment for defendant. 


Customs Court Holds 
Whistles Are Not Toys 


New York, Dec. 27.—Whistles, the 
United States Customs Court here con- 
cludes in granting an import claim of 
Geo, Borgfeldt & Company, are not toys. 
The court removes the collector’s as- 


sessment at 70 per cent ad valorem, un- 
der paragraph 1414 of the Tariff Act 
of 1922 and imposes duty at but 40 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 399, ! 
of the same act. (Protest 53689-G- 
44815.) 

Similar protests (397076-G-17221, etc.) 
of the Blackwell Wielandy Company and 
the Koeller Struss Company, of St. 
Louis, are sustair.ed in another decision 
by the court. 


Section of Trade Mark Act 
Construed in Court Action 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
heretofore announced by this court. 
ifornia Packing Corporation v. Tillman & 
Bendel, 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 1048, 

F, (2d) 108; B. F. Goodrich Co. v. 
ockmeyer (Zip-on Mfg. Co. Substi- 
tuted), supra; Sun-Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers of California v. American Grocer Co., 
17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 1034, 40 F. 
(2d). 116; Cheek-Neal Coffee Co. v. Hal 
Dick Mfg. Co., 17 C. C. P, A. (Patents) 
1108, 40 F. (2d) 106; Sexton Mfg. Co. 
v. Goodall Worsted Co., supra; Cluett 
Peabody. & Co., Inc., v. Hartogensis (Ar- 
row Emblem Co., Inc., Substituted), 17 
©.'C:'P. A. (Patents) 1166, 41 F. (2d) 94, 

It is claimed, however, by counsel for 
appellee that, due to the many registra- 
tions of the trade-mark “Society” for 
various articles of wearing cores, ap- 
pellant is restricted in its use of its mark 

Society” to the precise goods referred 
to in its registrations. 

From an examination of the record, 
it appears that the word “Society” was 
registered for use on leather boots and 
shoes only, prior to the first  walatration 
of its mark by appellant, are did 
not originate the mark, nor did it use it 
prior to its use and registration by ap- 
Pellant. Accordingly, appellee is not in 
a position to raise this issue in the case 
at bar. Sharp & Dohme v. Parke, Davis 
& Co., 17 C. C, P. A. (Patents) 842,/37 

(2d) 960; American Fruit Growers, 
23 Vv. gotten gan Fruit Growers, Inc., 17 
(Patents) 906, 38 F. (2d) 
696; Naitcnai Biscuit Co, v. Sheridan, 18 
c. ¢. P. A. (Patents) —, — F. (2d) _ 
3h a, Daily, 3141). 
‘.! »The decision is reversed. 


on | 
as such organiza-| 
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Index and Digest Opinion Clarifies | 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings Be Taxes 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, and filed for reference, 


Capital stock tax—Mutual fire insurance companies—1916 act— 
utual fire insurance companies were subject to the capital stock tax imposed 
by Section 407 of the Revenue Act of 1916.—Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co. v. 


Malley. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions promulgated Dec. 27. 


(D. C., D. Mass.)—V U. 8S. Daily, 8279, Dec. 29, 1930, 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 


of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal 


evenue. 


Tax Refunds Paid During Fiscal Year 
Reported by Treasury Department 


House Committee Receives List of Payments Due to Over- 
assessments; $81,000,000 Paid ‘‘in Cash’’ 


Refunds of $15,205,343 to the United 
States Steel Corporation, $7,054,538 to 
Swift & Co. of Chicago, between $3, 000,- 
000 and $4,000,000 each to Libby, Mc- 
Neil & Libby of Chicago, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad and the 


| Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, 


N. Y., are among those listed by the 
Treasury Department in a report on tax 
refunds paid during the fiscal year 1930. 
These refunds, due to overassessments, 
etc., were reported to the House Com- 


mittee on Expenditures in the Executive | 


Departments, whose chairman, Represen- 
tative Williamson (Rep.), of Rapid City, 
S. D., made them public Dec. 27. 


Other large refund items in the list) 
Locomotive | 


included: The gBaldwin 
Works, Philadelphia, $2,099,879; the 
Philadelphia (ompany of Pittsburgh, at 


Philadelphia; the Public Service Corpo-| 902 


ration of New Jersey, $1,730,000; Atchi- 


Platt Company, 
$33,337, 

Mutual Building & Loan Ass’n of Pomona, 
Pomona, $25,605. 

Orange Bldg. & Loan Ass’n, 
$65,234. 

Platt Company, Geo. E., Los Angeles, $33,- 
337. 

Estate of Van Nuys, Susanna H., Title Ins. 
& Trust_Co., executor, Los Angeles, $112,- 
259. 

Western Union Oil Company, Los Angeles, 
$28,738. 


Geo. E., Los Angeles, 


Orange, 


Colorado 
Continental Oil Co., Washington, D, C., 


$86,447. 


Continental Oil Co., of Colorado, Ponca 
City, Okla., $64,638. 


Connecticut 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, $26,- 


Ball & Roller Bearing Co., Danbury, $25,- 


son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, $1,- | 742. 


645,136; the Plankinton (Wis.), Packing 
Company, $1,543,797; the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, $1,057,002; 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, $1,- 


334,907; Central Steel Company, Missil-| 


lon, Ohio, $1,058,121. Henry Ford, $46,- 
068.Nis one of the smaller refund items. 


According to the annual report of the| 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the 
total tax refunds paid “in cash” by the 
Treasury during the fiscal year 1930 


amounted to $81, 687,363, plus interest of | 368 


$36,515,875. 
The full text of these refunds, as sub- 
mitted, of $25,000 or more, follows: 


Alabama 

Alabama Power Company, 
D. C., $113,979. 

Estate of Henry L. Badham, Henry Lee 


Washington, 


Badham Jr. and Helen J. Badham, execu-| 907 


tors, Birmingham, $52,241. 
Little Cahaba Coal Comguay, 
$38,214. 


Piper, 


Estate of Woodward, Martha. B., A. H./ 78 
Woodward, executor, Birmingham, $76,033. 


Arkansas 


Arkansas Light & Power Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark., $25,840 


California 
Kaker, Hamilton & Pacific Co., San Fran- 
cisco, $57,973. 
een Associated Raisin Co., Fresno, 
$45,23 
Cieahes Company; H. S., San Francisco, 


$34,245. 

Earl Fruit Co., Washington, D. C., $38,826. 

Estate of Hearst, Phebe A., Wm. 
Hearst, Edward H. Clark and Wm. A. Ma- 
gee, executors, San Francisco, $55,007. 

Miocene Oil Co., 

Natural Soda Products Co., Los Angeles, 
$30,345. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, 
$582,576, 

San Jose Water Works, San Jose, $30,181. 

Savings Union ‘Bank & Trust Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., $26,096. 

Union Steamship Co., of New Zealand, 
San Francisco, $42,770. 

Baldwin, Anita M., Los Angeles, $75,099. 

Estate of Bixby, Margaret H., Llewellyn 
Bixby & Jotham W. Bixby, executors, Long 
Beach, $26,250. 

de Francis, Mrs. Maria de Los Reyes D., 
Los Angeles, $444,900. 

Fleming, Mrs. T. J., Los Angeles; $51,131. 

Estate of Hayward, Henderson, Security- 

Bank, trustee, Los Angeles, 

Estate of Higgins, Thomas, James 0. 
Sword, executor, Los Angeles, $50,182. 

Home Builders Loan Asso., Pomona, $34,- 


$30,703. 


Irvine Co,., The, Trustin, $25 

Jannings, -Mrs. 
$25,184 

Kahn, Mrs. Ruby D., San Diego, $26,063. 
~“__-~_~-~-=~-=-[_---_-_____’_’_’»~»»’»['=”=PO—>*” 


611, 
Gussy, New York, N. Y., 





Cal-1 


Repeal of Act Reducing 
Alabama Tax Is Asked 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Dec. 27. 

The Attorney General of Alabama, 
Charlie C. McCall has recommended to 
Governor Graves that the present rate of 
the franchise tax be continued. Under 
Section 56 of an act approved July 22, 
1927, the rate is automatically de- 
creased 50 per cent on Dec. 31, 1931, 
he explained, and the present rate can 
be maintained by merely repealing that 
section. 

The section in question reads as fol- 
lows: “On and after Dec. 31, 1931, the 
franchise tax enacted of domestic’ and 
foreign corporations shall be $1 on each 
$1,000 of capital stock in the case of 
domestic corporations, and $1 on each 
$1,000 of the actual amount of capital 
employed by foreign corporations.” The 
present rate is $2 in the case of both 
domestic and foreign companies. 

The reduction would have the effect of 
reducing the State revenue many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, the Attor- 
ney General said, “and I can see no 
good reason for the reduction at this 
time.’ 


Six-cent Gasoline Tax Is 


Asked for North Carolina 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Dec. 27. 
An increase in the gasoline tax from 
5 to 6 cents a gallon is recommended in 
the report of the North Carolina Tax 
Commission just submitted to Governor 
Gardner. “Six cents a. gallon on gaso- 





line is of course a high tax,” the Com- 
mission says, “but we know of no Ot | 
means of providing as much reduction in 
property taxation as can be providéd by 
this method of relieving property of all 
taxes for public roads. 

“The suggestion that gasoline tax re- 
funds be repealed entfrely is one that we 
wish to rechbmmend to the General As- 
sembly as earnestly as we may,” the 
report states. Refunds amount to ap- 
proximately $600,000 a year, it pointed 
out, and the law is susceptible to abuse. 
Nearly everyone having a machine or 
engine not used on the highways also has 
automobiles and trucks that do use the 
highways. It is difficult for the user to 
keep accurate separate records of use 
for taxable and nontaxable purposes, 
and it is manifestly impossible for the 
State to determine the accuracy of ac- 


»| Perry, executors, 





R. | 129. 


San Francisco, $44,674. 265 








counts rendered,” the Commission de- 
clared, 


Vneoeen Mutual Life Ins. Co., Hart- 
ford, $82,005. 

Farre} Foundty & Machine Co., 
$136,493. 

Grosvenor-Dale Co, RL, 
$176,326. 
pe Feet Fire Insurance Co., Washington, 

Peck, Stoward Wilcox Co., Southington, 
$30,044. 

Pfleghar Hardware Specialty Co., New 
Haven, $25,897. 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, $489,- 


Providence, 


Delaware 
Harris, Forbes & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass., 


$44,418. 
Florida 


Bond Lumber Co., De Land, $29,434. 
Cummer, Arthur G., Jacksonville, $25,- 


Estate of Deering, Charles, Richard F, 
Howe, executor, Chicago, Ill., $44,124, 
ie see Telephone Co., Tampa, $26,- 
Tie Gas Company, The, Tampa,~$29,717, 
Estate of Townley, John M., James R. 
Townley, Lilla A. Townley & Bethena E. 
St. Augustine, $34,333, 
Estate of Ullendorff, Philip, Biscayne 
Trust Co., executor, Miami, $34,629 
Estate of Wyeth, Houston, William M. 
Wyeth & John Wyeth, executors, St. Joseph, 
Mo., $45,482. 


Georgia 
Estate of Dustin, Annie M., John F. Arch- 


bold, executor, New York, N. Y., $80,932. 
Grifn Manufacturing Co., Atlanta, $27,- 


Nunnally Investment Co., Atlanta, $295,- 


Beuthern Baking Co., Atlanta, $46,948, 
Woodruff, Ernest, Atlanta, $68,761. 


THinois 


‘ ceed Manufacturing Co., Inc., Chicago, 
65,188 

yolleormick, Edith Rockefeller, Chicago, 
aa Fowler, Washington, D, C., 

1,312. 

Povermlet, Katherine M., Chicago, $43,- 
59 

National Carton Co., Joliet, $35,042. 

Omaha Packing Co., Chicago, $836,609. 

Peck & Hills Furniture Co., Washington, 
D. C., $377,080. 

Pennoer Co., J. C., Washington, D. C,, 
$41,348. 

Pick and Co., Chicago, $53,352, 

Plotke, Milton S., Chicago, $27,107, 

Pond Co., E. K., Chicago; $48,850. 

Priebe Co., W. F., Chicago, $122,119. 

Pullman Co., The, Chicago, $1,147,285, 

Red Book Corporation, & The Story Press 
Corp’n, Chicago, $51,918, 

Servus Rubber Co., The, Rock Island, 

Shaffer, J. C., Chicago, $64,572. 

Swift & Co.,. Delaware, Chicago, $42,556. 

Swift & Co., W. Va., Chicago, $30,316. 

Swift & Co., Chicago, $6,993,516. 
woe X- Ray Corporation, ‘Chicago, $30,- 
706. + 

Western 
$79,209. 

Western United Gas and Electric Co., 
Aurora, $35,636. 

Western Wheeled Scraper Co., Aurora, 
$63,399, 

Yellow Truck and Coach Mfg. Co., Pon- 
tiac, Mich., $78,837. 

Butcher, Frederick E., Danville, $45,604, 

Fairview predernes and Lead Co. St. 
Louis, $28,83 

American Public Service Co., 
$54,817. 

Anderson . geotane Ice Cream Co,, 
Chicago, $34,2 

Estate of cent: M. Cochrane, Secur- 
ity-First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
executor, Los Angeles, Calif., $82,797. 

Automatic Recording Safe Co., Chicago, 
$47,422. 

Befiban & Katz Corporation (Delaware), 
Chicago, $34,226. 

Estate of Bartlett, Adolphus C., The 
Northern Trust Co., executor, Chicago, 
$583,093. 

Birk Realty Agreement, Jacob; Edward 
J. Birk, Frank J. Birk and Walter 0, Birk, 
trustees, Chicago, $62,126, 

Born & Co., M., Chicago, $53,090, 

Butler Bros., Chicago, $190, 811. 

Butterworth et al, Trust for; Katherine 
Deere, Burton F. Peek and William But- 
terworth, trustees, Moline, $92,699. 

Calumet Baking Powder Co., Chicago, 
$41,785. 

Chicago, Rariaste & Quincy R. R. Co., 


Chicago, $3,901 
Cotton Oil Mills, 


Consumers 
Melt & 
elt arrant Mfg, Co. Chicago, $72,507. 
Estate of Glendinning, Robert, eat. 
Trust Co., site sent Chicago, $60,079. 
seosare oy * Ch icago, $74,263 
ammond Co., G a Chicago, 624,094, 
Estate of Harris, Norman s' 7 
Trust & Savings Bank et al., 
cago, $124,144. 


| $38,998. 


United Corporation, Aurora, 


Chicago, 


Chicago, 


W., Harris 
trustees, Chi- 


New York, 


November 


1930 
5,081,562 
3,277,601 
9,374,409 
1,182,643 
1,352,712 
3,040,220 
6,119,043 
38,255,366 

395,000 

974 
2,859,392 
2,232,749 

2,121.48 
65.3 


Freight revenue ....eeeeee 


Total oper. rev.. 
Maintenance of way.. pbedes 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl. are ie 
ne from railroad, : 


‘axes 

Ureellecttbie ry. rev., etc, 
Net after taxes, etc,...... 
Net after rents. ...csseces 
Aver. miles operated....... 
Operating ratio. .......s00 


Ansonia, | 


12,676,410 


On Inheritances 


Real Estate Situatéd in An- 

| other State Included in 
’ Trust Declared to Be 
Liable for Assessment 


State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Dee. 27. 


North Dakota reai estate included in 
a trust may be subjected to the Minne- 
sota inheritance tax on the death of the 
creator of the trust when the trustee is 
a Minnesota trust company, Assistant 
Attorney General John F. Bonner has ad- 
vised the attorneys for an estate now be- 
ing administered. 


Mortgages on the North Dakota prop- 
erty were included in the trust when it 
was created. Such mortgages were later 
foreclosed and the trustee had title to 
the property upon the death of the donor, 
Mr. Bonner explained. His letter fol- 
lows in full text: 


I have read with considerable interest 
your letter in the above matter and regret 
that I am unable to agree with your 
conclusion that the real estate situated 
in North Dakota included in this trust 
is not subject to a Minnesota inheritance 
tax at the death of the creator of the 
trust. 


As I recall the facts, at the time the| 
property of Sarah Newhart was. turned 
over by her to the Minnesota Loan &| 
Trust Company, as trustee, certain mort- 
gages secured by North Dakota real 
estate were included therein. Subse- 
quently, the Minnesota Loan & Trust 
Company in the exercise of powers con- 
ferred upon it by the trust instrument 
foreclosed these mortgages and took the 
title in itself as trustee for the benefit 
of the trust estate. That title has now 
ripened. into an estate in fee simple in 
the Minnesota Loan & Trust Company 
as such trustee. The trust has its situs 
in Minnesota. The interest of the bene- 
ficiaries is not represénted by any speci- 
fic property but is an interest in the 
trust property as a whole. It is not un- 
like the interest of a stockholder in a 
corporation. In re: Estate of Samuel 
Thorne, 145 Minn. 412, where on page 
419 it is said: 


“Having reached the conclusion that 
the trust to which these beneficial certi- 
ficates attach has a location or situs 
within this State so as toy give jurisdic- 
tion to exact a succession tax when the 
holder of the trust certificate dies, it 
follows that no reduction should be made 
because some of the shares constituting 
the corpus of the trust are shares of 
stock in foreign corporations. The trus- 
tees of a trust, having a domicile within 
the State where the principal part of the 
administration of the trust is conducted 
and the corpus of the trust is kept and 
controlled, should be regarded for suc- 
cession tax purposes as if constituting a 
domestic concern or corporation.” 


I also call your attention to Safe De- 
peste and Trust Company v. Virginia, 280 
- 83. 


The case of Lockman v. Reilly, 95 N. 
Y. 64, to which your attention was called 








at the time of the conference, seems to 
me indistinguishable from the case at 
bar. In this case on page 71 it is said: 


“That land bought in by executors 
on a foreclosure of a mortgage belong- 
ing to the estate is to be treated as per- 
sonal propert,’, which the executors may 
sell, and for which they are accountable 
as such, has been frequently decided, and 
it is immaterial whether the deed is taken 
in the names of the executors as such or 
in. their individual names.” 
several cases.) 


“In cll these cases land thus purchased | 
by an executor or administrator is re- 
garded as a substitute for the mortgage 
foreclosed and takes its place for all 
purposes as between the executor or ad- 
ministrator and the parties interested in 
the estate.* It is not treatec as land he- 
longing to the testator.” 


I cannot regard the fact that a power 
of revocation was reserved in the creator 
as of controlling importance on the point 
here involved. Such a power was re-| 
served in the case of Safe Deposit Com- 
pany v. Virginia. This fact did not deter 
the court frém holding that the situs of 


(Citing 


the residence of the trustee and not the 
beneficiary. While the power of revoca- 
tion reserved in the Newhart trust per- 
mits this State to tax the transfer as 
one intended to take effect in possession 
or enjoyment at or after the death of 
the transferror, it has no relationship to 
the situs of the trust property for taxa- 
gy purposes. That fact is determined 
= the residence of the trustees and the 
place of administration of the trust. 


I will not determine the tax, however, 
until you have had reasonable oppor- 
tunity to reply to this letter. 

—_—_——— ee | 

Kellogg, John L., Chicago, $43,174. 

Kirk Co., James S., Chicago, $93,530. 

Libby, MeNeil & Libby (of Maine), Chi- 
cago, $72, 540, 


ies McNeil & Libby, 
693,36 

Fred’ Huettmann, Leslie 
Ernest J. Leclaire, Michael 
and Frank B. Hubachek, 
cago, $184,281, 

Marine Securities Co., Evanston, $47,418. 


Indiana 


Advance Rumely Co., La poate, $151,659. 

Ball, George A., Muncie, $55,4 

Bowser and Co., Inc., Ft. Wars, $55,474, 

Indian Creek Coal & Mining Co., Imdian- 
apolis, $143,787: 

State Life Insurance Co., The Indianapolis, 
$78,994. 

Studebaker Corporation, The} South Bend, 
$121,462. 

Stutz Motor Car Co., of America, Inc., 
Chicago, IIl., $44,630. 


Iowa 


Iowa a Utilities Co., Centerville, 
Iowa, $26,7 


Mississippi | River Power Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., $27,6 


anpaaiiet on Page 10, Cotumn 6.] 


Chicago, $3,- | 
C. Harbison, 
R. Drennen 
trustees, Chi- 





"i. iis, Weatelitiabe tr MaileGad. Basiaias’ on, Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Eleven Months 

19380 1929 
58,432,341 72,380,171 
88,859,702 42,673,127 
109,868,724 130,779,720 
15,655,160 18,724,191 
16,668,056 21,401,029 
36,168,216 389,608,451 

74,088,403 86,477, 
35,830,321 44,301,889 
6,364,108 7,586,000 
10,730 27,168 
29,455,483 36,688,721 
22,950,680 30,657,876 
2,128.32 2,131.44 
67.4 66.1 


1929 
6,427,682 
3,896,223 


1930 


1,925,778 
1,822,016 
3,642,773 
7,995,760 
4,680,650 
789,000 
12,610 
3,879,040 
3,266,909 
2,133.67 
63.1 


294,31 


2,090.1 


( ee 


New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of 
languages, official documents and 


. Fiction, books in foreign 
’s books are excluded. 


Coitdren’ 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Aksel G. S. History as syn- 
. ‘and the high school. 8 p. 
1930. 


Josephson, 
thesis . . 
Fairhope, Ala., The author, 


Keliy, Charles. Salt Desert trails. 178 p., 
illus. Salt Lake City, Utah, Western ptg. 
co., 1930. 30-30039 

Knight, Emerson B., inc., Indianapolis. Un- 
biased study of family or home units in 
greater Houston, Texas, and Houston 
trade area. 1 v., illus. Houston, Tex., 
Houston chronicle, 1930. 80-30046 

Kramer, Warren A. Catalytic oxidation of 
carbon. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Ohio state 
univ., 1927.) 40 p., illus. Columbus, 

H. L. Hedrick, 1930. 30-30313 

Lamberton, Robert A. Fundamental prin- 
ciples of accounting. 2 v. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Thatcher Anderson co., 1930. 

30-30045 

Series of 8 radio talks 

entitled “hrough mountain lake, and 

gorge with geologist, by ... and Richard 

E. Sherrill. (Univ. of Pittsburgh. Radio 

publication no. 51.) Pittsburgh, 1929. 


30-30311 

McFee, Mrs. Inez Nellie (Canfield). Forest 
friends in fur... 252 p., illus. Chicago, 
A. Flanagan co., 1930. 30-30301 
McKinney, William M., 


Leighton, Henry. 


ed. New Calif. di- 
gest, compiled under editorial supervision 
of . managing ed., J. Oliver Tucker. 
San Francisco, Bancroft- Whitney co., 
1930. 30- 30040 
Mather, Kirtley F. Sons of the earth; ge- 
ologist’s view of history. 272 p., illus. 
N. Y¥., W. W. Norton & co., 


Mead, Edward S. Corporation finance. ... 
6th ed. 703 p. N. Y., D. Appleton & co., 
1930. 30-30049 

Morris, William A. Constitutional history 
of England to 1216. 430 p. N. Y., Mac- 
millan co., 1930. 30-30047 

Pulvermecher, William D. Reference out- 
line in science for elementary schools, 
grades 7A-8B; prepared by... 96 p., 
illus. N. Y., Grolier socy., 1930. 

30-30307 

Albert Einstein, biographi- 
cal portrait. 225 p. - & & 
Boni, 1930. 30-30300 

Rich, Daniel L. Physics laboratory manu- 
al; rev. ed. 211 p., illus. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., G. Wahr, 1930. 30-30305 

Robinson, William H. Our friendly birds. 
34 p. Chandler, Ariz., Chandler Arizonan, 
1930. 30-30308 

Saunders, Charles R. Isomeric nitro- and 
amino - naphthyl-arsonic acids. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Univ. of Nebr., 1930.) 34 p. 
Lincoln, Nebr., 1930. 30-30317 

Tade, Frank L. Printing units for study. 

41 p. Los Angeles, Calif., Lincoln high 

school, 1930. 30-30215 
S. Supreme court. New fed. equity 

rules promulgated by ... at Oct. term, 

1912, rev. to date, with cognate statutory 

provisions and reproduction, with anno- 

tations, of all former fedl. equtty rules, 
introduction, annotations and forms by 

James Hopkins. 7th ed. 365 p. Cin- 


Reiser, Anton. 


U. 


cinnati, W. H. Anderson co., 1930. 30-30042 | 


Wade, George w. Herefordshire, Wa 
and J. H. Wade, M. A., illus. (Little 
guides.) 276 p. Lond., Methuen & co., 
Itd., 1930. P 


Watkins, Mrs. Lura (Woodside). 
bridge glass, 1818 to 1888; 
England glass co. 199 p., illus. Boston, 
Mass., Marshall Jones co., 1930. 30-30210 

Wilder, Russell M. Primer for diabetic pa- 
tients. 4th ed. 138 p., illus. Phila., 
W. B. Saunders co., 1930. 30-29873 


Cam- 


Adair, James, trader with Indians. Adair’s 
History of American Indians, ed. under 
auspices of Natl. socy. of colonial dames 
of America, in Tenn., by Samuel C. Will- 
iams, LL. D. 508 p. Johnson City, Tenn., 
Watauga press, 1930. 30-30107 

American federation of arts. Mexican arts; 
catalogue of exhibition organized by... 
1930-1931. 59 p., plates. Portland, Me., 
Southworth press, 1930. 30-30324 

Barnes, William M. When ships were ships 
and not tin pots; seafaring adventures 
of ...; ed. by Hilda R. Wortman. 466 p., 
illus. N. Y., A. & C. Boni, 1930. 
30-301038 

(Rowland). 
Lond., J. 
30-30220 


Barnett, Dame Henrietta 0. 
Matters that matter. 429 p. 
Murray, 1930. 

Baunard, Louis. 


30-29881 tins” 3 Negley. 





story of New} 





and Loren Stout . . 
Gould. 1 v., ilus. 
1929. 


. ed, by Virginia 
N. Y., H. Liveright, 
30-30101 
Black bread and red cof- 
N. Y., Lond., Century co., 
1930 30-30111 
George, Lloyd. Grow up to fly, by... and 
James Gilman. 169 p., illus. N. ae, 
M. McBride, 1930. 30-30100 
Greengrass, H. W. Discount market in Lon- 
don; its organization and recent develop- 
ment, 187 p. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & so 
1930. 30-3 32 
Hawkins, Norval A. Selling process. 8th 
ed. 863 p. Detroit, Mich., N. A. Hawkins, 
1930. » $0-30129 
Hawthorne, Julian. Bliss Carman: 1861- 
1929. 7 leaves. Palo Alto, Calif., 1929. 
3830-20892 
Hulbert, Archer B. Soil; its influence on 
history of U. S. 227 p. New Haven, 
Yale univ. press, 1930. 30-30109 
Kellogg, Winthrop N. Experimental evalu- 
ation of equality judgments in psycho- 
physics. (Archives of psychology .. . 
no. 12.) 78 p., illus. N. Y., 1930. 
30-30122 
Kirkpatrick, Ellis L... . English River con- 
gregation of Church of brethren. (la. 
monograph series. no. 2.) 107 p. 
City, Ia., State historical socy. of Ia., 1930. 
30-27571 
Knott, Mrs. Lucy Pierce. Exalted name, 
study of name “Lord Jesus Christ.” 
328 p. Kans. City, Nazarene pub. house, 
1929. 


30-30117 
Lamartine, Alphonse M. L. de. 
impugns capital punishment (3 speeches 
in favour of its abolition delivered in 
Paris in 1836-1838) by ...; trans. by E. S. 
Buchanan. 31 p. N. Y., C. A. Swift, 
1930. 80-30221 
Langsdorf, Mrs. Elsie (Hirsch). . . . Pre- 
school child. (Child study outlines, ser. 
1.) 140 p. Cincinnati, Natl. federation 
of temple sisterhoods, 19380. 
League of nations. . . . Proposal of govt. of 
Finland to confer on Permanent court of 
internat]. justice jurisdiction as tribunal 
of appeal in respect of arbitral tribunals 
established by states. Rept. of com. 
apptd. by Council. (C. 338. M. 138. 1930. 
v.) 7 p. Geneva, 1930. 30-30224 
Lehmana, William C. Adam Ferguson and 
beginnings of modern sociology. i 
(Ph. D. oo olumbia univ., 1930.) 
N. Y., 19 
Licktervelde,” Louis de, comte. Leopold 
First, founder of modern Belgium, by . 
tr. by Thomas H. Reed and Russell Reed. 
336 p., illus. N. Y., Century co., 1930. 
80-30114 
Lorge, Irving. Influence of regularly inter- 
polated time intervals upon subsequent 
learning. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
univ., 1930.) 57 p., illus. N. Y., Teachers 
college, Columbia univ., 1930. 30-30174 
McGowan, Mrs. Ellen A. (Beers). Compara- 
tive study of detergents. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Columbia univ., 1930.) 125 p., illus. 
N. Y., Teachers college, Columbia univ., 
1930. 30-30097 
Mass. Special comm. on celebration of ter- 
centenary of founding of Mass. Bay col- 
ony. Pathways of Puritans, compiled by 
Mrs. N. S. Bell. 212 p. Framingham, 
Mass., Old America co., 1930. 30-30106 
Menendez Valdes, M. French justice; 
7 months under sentence of death, by ... 
tr. by Dora Round. 256 p. Lond., Faber 
& Faber, 1930. 30-30112 
Norris, Marion Lela. Business girl chooses; 
approved by Com. on curriculum of Bd. 
of education of Methodist Episcopal 
church. 191 p. N. Y., Methodist book 
concern, 1930. 30-30120 
Nutting, Wallace. Virginia beautiful. (States 
beautiful series.) 306 p., illus, Fram- 
ingham, Mass., Old America co., 1930, 
30-30108 
Nutting, William W. Track of “Typhoon.” 
Memorial ed. 270 p., illus. N. Y., Motor 
boat, 1930. 30-30104 
Olsen, Mahlon E. Carpenter of Nazareth. 
126 p.. Takoma Park, Wash., D. C., Re- 
view and herald pub. assn., 1930. 
30-30115 
Reed, Louis 8. Labor philosophy of Sam- 
uel Gompers. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Colup- 
bia univ., 1930.) 191 p. N. Y., 1930. 
30-30126 
Schmiedeler, Edgar. Introductory study of 
family. (Century Catholic college texts; 
J.-A. Lapp, ed.) 384 p. N. Y., Century 


ns. 316 p. 





Towa | 


Lamartine | 


30-30130 | 


Boeckel, 
toward peace. 


waukee, Bruce’ pub. co., 


Mrs. 


press, 1930. 


Bradley, Alice. 


M. Barrows 


Florence 
214 p. 


Desserts. 


& co., 1930 


270 p. 


Evening of life (compen- 
sations of old age) trans. and condensed 
from original French of Monsignor Bau- 
nard by John L. Stoddard. 

1930, 
(Brewer). 
N. Y:, Friendship 
30-30131 


Boston, 
30-30096 


304 p. 


Mii- 
30-30121 
Turn 


co., 


riso 


ful 


of r 
co., 


tury co., 
Smith, 


1930. 


Slosson, Edwin E. . 
descriptive of recent achievements 
chemical industries. 


n E. Howe. 
science.) 
1930, 
Margaret. 
mysticism. 
1930. 


121 p. 


30-30219 


Creative chemistry, 


341 p., illus. 


in 


New ed. rev. by Har- 
(Century books of use- 
N. Y., Cen- 


30-30099 


Introduction to history 
> i 


Macmillan 
30-30123 


the trust property for taxation was at]. 


jv. United 


November 


3,531,722 
962,927 
5,240,386 
769,553 
165,643 
2,012,502 
3,860,430 
1,379,956 


28 
1,085,616 
863,485 


73.7 


Business man’s. encyclopedia . . 
ed. 4 v., illus. 
1930 


. 17th rev. 
Chicago, Business press, 
30-30218 


. Carroll, Herbert A. Generalization of bright 


and dull children. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Columbia univ., 1930.) 54 p. N. Y., 
Teachers college, Columbia univ., 1930. 
30-30176 
Conf. for codification of internatl. law. 1st, 
The Hague, 1930. Second comm... . Rap. 
port de la Deuxieme comm. (Mer terri- 
toriale) ... Rept. of 2d comm. (Territorial 
sea), 18° p. Leyde, Imp, Sythoff, 1930. 
30-30223 
Dornblaser, Thomas F. My life story for 
young and old. 222 p., illus. Phila., Pub. 
for author, 1930, 30- ‘30119 


Ebenhack, Arthur. Travel trails, by... 


Customs Appeals 


Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 


Patent Appeals | 


A summary of appeals in customs cases 
filed in the Court of Customs and Pat- 





ent Appeals to and including Appeal | 


No. 3403, was published in previous is- 
sues. 
subsequently follows: 

No. 3404. 
States. Silk bedspreads and fringes—en- 
tireties. Bedspreads and fringes held to be 
dutiable as entireties at the rate of 90 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1430 
of the Tariff Act of 1922 as articles in part 
of fringe claimed to be dutiable as sep- 
arate entities as follows: Bedspreads at 60 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1211 
as manufactures of silk, and fringes at 90 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 1430 
as fringes. 

No. 3405. Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha (Ltd.) 
States. Remission of additional 
duties—crab meat. Where a petitioner ask- 


jing for remission of additional duties as- 


sessed for undervaluation is both shipper 
and importer and is charged with the bur- 
den of ascertaining the correct dutiable 
value prior to entry, it doesnot, as claimed, 
discharge its statutory duty if it makes 
no independent investigation as to value 


other than inquixies from customs apprais- | 


ers and should have sought direct informa- 
tion in the foreign market. Appeal from 
T. D. 44350. 


The summary of appeals filed | 


D. Salemi & Sons v. United | 





| Vega Carpio, Lope F. de. 


Somers, Florence A. Principles of women’s 
as (Athletics for women.) 151 
| i = S. Barnes co., 1930. 30-27114 

Steffens, ‘Same M. Adventures in money 
raising; outline of presidential duties and 
experiences for Univ. of Dubuque... 
and Paul P. Faris. 278 p. N. Y., The 
Macmillan co., 1930, 30-30173 

Stevens, James M. J. manufactures, 
1899-1927. (Bur. of economic and busi- 
nes research, Rutgers univ. Bull. no. 2.) 
61 p. New Brunswick, N. J., 1930. 

30-30124 

Sussman, Samuel. Jewish cross-word book, 
based on Jewish history, religion, litera- 
ture, holidays, etc. 39 p. N. Y., Bloch 
pub. co., 1930, 30-30102 

Talbot, Francis X. Richard Henry Tierney, 
priest of Society of Jesus. 200 p. N. Y., 
America press, 19380. 30-30118 

Lope de Vega’s 
El desden vengado; ed. by Mabel M. 
Harlan. 196 p, N. Y.,.Instituto de las 
Espanas en los Estados Unidos, 1930. 

30-22689 

Verkade, Willibrord. Yesterdays of an art- 
ist-monk, by ... tr. from original German 
by John L. Stoddard. 304 p. N. Y., 

J. Kenedy & sons, 1930. 30-30116 

Wharton, Clarence R. San Jacinto, 16th 
decisive battle. 138 p., illus., Houston, 
Tex., Lamar book store, 1930. 30-30105 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Minn.—Educational Directory, by Dept. of 

Educ., 1930-1981. St. Paul, 1930. 

Assessors’ Manual, incl. Assessment 
Laws, issued by Minn. Tax Comm., N. 
A. Nelson, Sec. St. Paul, 1930. 

Repts. of Supts. of Training School for 
Boys, Red Wing, and Home School for 
Girls, Sauk Center, to St. Bd. of Control, 
for biennial’period ended Je. 30, 1980, I 
T. Fulton, Supt. Red Wing. Mary L. 
Coeweut, Supt. Cauk Center. St. Paul, 
1930. 

Laws of Minn, Relating to St. Mineral 
Lands. Comp, by Ray P. Chase, St. 
Auditor. St, Paul, 1930. 

School Library List, Part I, Elementary 
and Junior High School. Part II, Senior 
High School. Com~. by Harriet A. Wood, 
Supervisor of School Libraries. Dept. of 
Educ., Library Div. St. Paul, 1930. 


Boston and Maine R. R. 
Eleven Months 
1930 1929 
41,973,696 47,945,940 
13,156,989 14,885,119 
63,907,060 72,314,322 
10,756,096 12,859,033 
9,476,620 13,036,763 
23,100,049 24,797,115 
47,004,526 64,360,522 
16,902,534 17,953,800 
8,250,255 3,269,526 
6,204 7,279 
13,646,075 14,676,995 
11,257,351 12,032,728 
2,090.13 2,078.36 
73.6 15.2 


1929 
4,217,122 
1,146,847 
6,214,072 
1,608,805 

946,279 
2,275,903 
5,177,273 
1,036,799 

17,984 
648 
1,018,167 
720,551 
2,077.02 
83.3 


2 


3 


1930 
5,378,698 
489,900 
6,457,270 
467,032 
1,301,017 
2'243,224 
4,532,910 
1,924,360 
466,873 


1,456,535 
1,835,738 
6,785.28 


Northern Pacific Railway 
November Eleven Months 
1929 1930 1929 
6,439,108 60,775,912 71,810,353 
650,112 7,127,756 8,989,099 
7,895,406 75,108,274 89,814,321 
638,642 9,429,116 11,566,508 
1,574,221 15,807,246 17,110,016 
2,640,312 26,274,276 29,755,290 
5,407,635 58,186,400 65,105,120 
2,487,771 16,921,874 24,709,201 
859,575 7,156,404 8,534,698 
790 15,439 19,408 
1,627,406 9,750,081 16,155,094 
2,060,083 13,336,647 20,383,407 
6,792.40 6,784.47 6,792.24 
68.5 17.5 72.5 


952 


70.2 


p.-|the work was never completed. 
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Revenue Taxes : 
Since Beginning ~ 
Of Nation Shown - 


First Levy Imposed in 17915 
No Tax at All From 1817 
to 1861, Review by Con- 
gressional Group Reveals 


For 44 years in the history of this 
country, from 1817 to 1861, there “— 
no internal revenue taxes imposed, t 
Joint Congressional Committee -on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation points out in 
sn “historical note,” prepared by its” 
staf, on the codification of the present 
internal revenue laws, just made public. 
The first internal revenue tax was in: 
1791, on distilled. spirits and stills, and 
the latest of these taxes are in the 
which brings the internal revenue tax 
laws now in force up to Dec. 81, 1930. 

There is listed with the codification the 


provisions of the Federal. Constitution 
relating to taxation, namely: Article 1, 


section 2, clause 3, part of which clause 


relating to the mode of apportionment of 


| Representatives among the several States 


was amended by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, section 2; and as to taxes on in- 
comes, by the Sixteenth Amendment, ar- 
ticle 1, section 8, clause 1, section 9, 
clauses 4 and 5 and section 10, clause 2. 

The “Historical Note” on internal 


| reveriue tax laws follows in full text: 


First Internal Revenue Law 


The first internal revenue tax law was 
enacted Mar. 3, 1791, and imposed a tax 
on distilled spirits and stills. This was 
followed by legislation imposing taxes 
upon carriages, retail dealers in wines 
and foreign spirituous lfyors, snuff, re- 
fined sugar, property sold at auction, 
legal instruments, real estate, and slaves. 
All of these taxes and the offices created 
tor their enforcement were abolished in 
1802. During this first era of taxation, 


-|the internal revenue receipts amounted 


to $6,758,764. It will be noted that the 
internal revenue service collects at the 
present time, on an average, more in- 
ternal revenue taxes in one day than the 


original organization collected in 10 
years, 


Due to the necessities occasioned by 


|the War of 1812, internal revenue taxes 


were again imposed in 1813. These 
taxes were levied on refined sugar, car- 
riages, distilleries, sales at auction, dis- 
tilled spirit, manufactured articles, 
istration of such taxes. All these taxes 
household furniture, watches, gold, sil- 
ver, plated ware, and jewelry. An of- 
ficer, known as the Commissioner of 
Revenues, was in charge of the admin- 
and the office of Commissioner of Reve- 
nues were abolished by the end of 1817, 
The collections during this _ period 
amounted to $25,833,449. 

For a period of 44 years—namely, 
1817 to 1861—no internal revenue taxes 
were imposed. On July 6, 1861, an act 
was passed imposing a tax on incomes 
and real property. No income tax was 
ever collected under this act, and all 
of the tax collected on real property 
was returned to the States under au- 
thority of the Act of Mar. 2, 1891, 


Basis of Present System 


The act of July 1, 1862, is largely the 
basis of our present system of taxation. 
It contained the first law under which 
any income tax was collected, and it cre- 
ated the office of Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. It taxes practically 
everything which Congress thought was 
susceptible of yielding revenue. The 
three sources of revenue which remained 
for a long time the backbone of the 
internal revenue system, namely, spirits, 
tobacco and beer, received particular at- . 
tention from the lawmakers. 

The internal revenue laws were first 
codified in the Revised Statutes of 1873, 
title 35, which was made absolite law. 
A perfected edition of the Revised Stat- 
utes was prepared in 1878. From 1897 
to 1907 a commission was engaged by 
Congress to codify the Federal laws, Pe 
ubse-~ 
quently, Hon. Edward C. Little, former 
Chairman of the Committee on the Re- 
vision of the Laws of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, prepared a codification of 
Federal laws which was embodied in a 
bill which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives but failed of action in the 
Senate. 

The United States Code, which has 
been enacted by Congress as prima facie 
law, was prepared as a result pf the 
cooperation of the Committee on the 
Revision of the Laws of the House of 


| Representatives, and the select Commit- 


tee of the United States Senate, con- 
sisting of Hon. Richard P. Ernest, Chair- 
man; Hon. George Wharton Pepper, - 
Hon. William Cabell Bruce, nder t 

auspices of the Committees of the Be 
and Senate, the actual work of assem- 
bling and clasifying the mass of mate- 
rial was done by the West Publishing 
Co. and the Edward Thompson Co. 


| Government Books 
and Publications 


| Documents described under this heading 


are obtainable at prices stated, exclu 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not. 
the card numbers, should be given. 
Exhibit of Books Printed During XVth 
Century and Known as Incunabula, Li- 
brary of Congress. Apply at Library: 
31-26179 
Timbering Regulations in Certain Coal 
Mines of Pa., W. Va., and O.—Tech Paper 
485, Bur. of Mines, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price, 10 cents. 3831-26178 





Montana—Population Bull., 1st Series, 16th 
Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, 
U. S. Dept. of Comerce. Price, gi cents. 

1-26176 

Florida—Population Bull., 1st Series, 15th 
Census of U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, — 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 cents, 

81-26175 

Alaska—Population Bull, Ist Series, 15th 
Census of U. S,: 1930. Bur. of Census, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 5 ise 


Ann. Rept. of U. 8S. Natl. Minuit: for f, 
yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Price, 35 cents, 
6-6378 


( 
Radio Service Bull.—No, 164, Nov. 29, 1 fa 
Radio Div., U. S, Dept. of Commerce, 
Subscription price, 25 cents a Tis 36255) 
Treaty Information—Bull. No. 14, Noy, 7 
1930, Publication No. 137, U. S. Dept. a 
State. Subscription Price, 50 one ae ar, 


Bull. of Settnatitnd: Information No, 
Jan. 1, 1931, Bur, of Engineering, U. 
Navy Dept. Price, 10 cents. (22 

Ann. Rept. of Chief of Ragineets, U. 
Army, to Secy. of War, for yr. en 
Je, 30, 1980— Part. I. VU. 8, Dehe of 
Price, $3.00. 

"nhlications of U, S, Bur. of Mines—Li 
187; Nov. 29, 1930. U. S, Dept. of © 
merce, Free. 

Journal of Agricultural Roapaseh-~ Vials 
No, 11, Dee. 1, 1930. U.S. Dept. of 
culture. Subscription prteg _ 3.89 yee 
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D STATES DAILY: MO 

Insurance 

Security Transfer ‘Appreciation in Utility Stock [Bay State Bill . 
By Ohio Insurer’ “During Merger Is Outlined) Would Restrict 

Utility Mergers 


Measure Would Prohibit Gas 
Or Electric Company Con- 
solidations Unless by Leg- 
islative Authority 


. | Public Utilities ’ 
suits to Collect 

Franchise Tax 
~ From Insurers 


Retiring Attorney General of 
Alabama Suggests Three 4 
Pending Actions Be Pros- 
ecuted to Conclusion 


Workmen’s Compensation 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 
ABRGAD ... Specific. Inquiries 


Receléed in for American Goods 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


MERICAN-MADE products are in demaitd the world over, according to 
the many foreign trade opportunities announced today by the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce based on specific inquiries from foreign merchants. 

Among the many products wanted are news reels, tooth brushes, grain 
| bags, medicine bottles, oilcloth, lawn.mowers, patent leather, theater deco- | 
| rations, and numerous others, inquiries for which have been forwarded to | jectionab! i tut thd Makes endeko De. 

the Department by its foreign trade envoys. ; Sartment,. Judge. Younger. anounced 
In his last report to Governor Bibb| South Africa, Netherlands, Java, Denmark, India, Ecuador, England, | Dee. 27. . 

Graves before the end of his administra-| China, Mexico, Canada and many other countries in which our goods are| While officers of the company have ex- 

tion as Attorney General of Alabama,| wanted, indicate the world-wide demand for them. . pressed a willingness to restore the origi- 

Charlie C. McCall has prepared a sum-| - Detailed information on the many inquiries for the purchase of American nal. securities or their equivalent, this 


} 
Conference Arranged to Dis- 
cuss Replacement of Objec- 
tionable Issues 


| Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Relates to Se- 
curities Transactions During Development of 
Georgia Power Company 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Dec, 27. 
A conference between representatives 
‘of the Liberty Insurance Co. of Dayton 
and the State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, C. S. Younger, has been arranged, 
looking to the replacement of substituted 
securities of the company which are ob- 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Dec. 4 by Pres- 
ton S. Arkwright, president of the 
Georgia Power Company, appearing 
as a witness in the investigation by 
the Federal Trade Commission into 
financial activities of power and gas 


pened that the value came out at twice 
that value, 

Q. Have you a copy of any such valu- 
ation or appraisal as that in the files of 
the Georgia Power Company or of the 
Southeastern Power and Light Com- 
pany? 

I 


utilities, was begun -in en issue of “A. I have not just that valuation 
Dec. 27 and proceeds as follows: have part of it, which I used with a ; i ibi i 

? r a8 I 2 pat ; part! A bill to prohibit the f : 
In this transaction it was stated on) of it which I showed to Mr. Depew, which | tion or section of gas Sr die 
ing or holding companies unless special 


the books of the Southeastern Power! we used in the rate case on the electric 
and Light Company at a value of $80)rates of the Georgia Power Company,| authorization has been’ uliniead tram 


per share. |largely based’ upon thei: value. 


Commonwealth of Massachdsetts: 
Boston, Dec. 27. 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Dec. 27. 


“important civil suits instituted 
Bike Auorsey General for the State of 
Alabama, and now pending in the Circuit 
Court of Montgomery County. These 
include suits against the _Metropolitan 
Lice Insurance Co., New York Life In- 
surance Co., and Prudential Insurance | 
Co., for the collection of alleged fran-| 
chise taxes. Mr. McCall's comments on) 
these three cases follow in full text: _ 
State of Alabama v. The Metropolitan 
Li:e Insurance Company, (a foreign cor- 
poration): This suit was filed Oct. 18, 
1930, for the collection of $46,425.92, in 
franchise taxes claimed to be due the 
State on the basis of the franchise tax 
return of this company for the year 1929. 
This concern, in its franchise tax re- 
turn for that year, reported to the State 
Tax. Commission, that it had over $20,- 
000,000 loaned out in Alabama on real 
estate, which loans are secured by. mort- 
gages on same. It paid no franchise tax 
\.wacsoever on this vast amount. The 
franchise tax returns of this same cor- 
poration for the four previous years, 
show that it has annually reported loans 
ot over $20,000,000 for each year and has | 
paid no franchise tax on any of the vast 
amounts of capital thus employed in this! 
State. : Pha | 
Exemption Held Unconstitutional 
From time to time, throughout the 


goods reaching the Department may be had upon application to any branch | 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce centrally located | 
throughout the United States. 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means sole agency, in the Department’s list, 
which follows in full text: 


+>- 
manufacture of safety razor blades, | 
49353, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (p); steel} 
rolling shutters, and corrugated galvan- 
ized sheets, 49339. Porto Alegre, Brazil | 
(a); tin plate. 49298, Naples, Italy (a);/| 
tin: plate, 49339, Porto Alegre, Brazil 
(a); wire, galvanized, 49297, Bogota. Co- 
lombia (a); wire, steel, galvanized, 
barbed, 49339, Porto Alegre, Brazil (a). 
Leather: 

Patent leather, black, in sides, 49352, 
Copenhagen, Denmark (a and p); slip-| 
ner and sandal uppers, 49378. Rio de} 
Janeiro, Brazil (»); textile mill leather | 
supplies, 49308, Bombay, India (a); up- 
per leather, side, 49540, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil (a). 


Machinery: | 

Bakelite presses, 49375, Berlin, Ger- | 
;many (a or p); balloon-ringing ma-| 
| chines, 49303, Galt, Canada (p); build- | 
ers’ mortar manufacturing plant, crush- | 
ing and grinding machinery for. ashes} 
and hard clinkers, and mixing and con- | 
veying equipment, 49356, Bristol, Eng- 


Agricultural Implements: 

Fumigating plant machinery, 49372, 
Bogota, Colombia (a); lawn mowers, 
hand operated, equipped with roller bear- 
ings, 49373, Calcutta, India (a and p); 
plows, hand, horse drawn, disk and trac- 
tor, 49572, Bogota, Colombia (a); plows, 
hand, horse and tractor; horse and power 
drawn harrows, corn and potato plant- 
ers; fertilizer distributors; manure 
spreaders; horse and power cultivators 
and weeders, and barn equipment, 49277, 
Cagliari, Italy (a or p); tractors, agri- 
cultural, 49277, Cagliari, Italy (a or p); 
tractors, diesel motored, lightweight, 
49329, Milan, Italy (a); tractors, wheel 
type, diesel, garden tractors, and motor 
cultivators and accessories, 49372, 
Bogota, Colombia (a). 

Aircraft: 

Airplanes, Army and Mavy, 49335, 
Athens, Greece (s a); masks, altitude, 
oxygen, 49317, Rome, Italy (a). 
Automotive Products: 

Automobile accessories, 49279, Paris, 


has not yet been done, according to Su- 


perintendent Younger. 

As a result of an examination of the 
Liberty Company, the Ohio Insurance 
Department declared that it had discov- 
ered a switching of securities, over $700,- 


| 600 of investments being involved. Ata 


hearing Dec. 19, Superintendent Younger 
ordered the immediate return of the se- 
curities or their equivalent. Through 
the substitution of securities an impair- 
ae of the company was. apparent, he 
said. 


Rider Is Held to Keep 


Fire Policy in Force 


On Mortgaged Good 


Insurer’s 
Requirement for Sole 
Ownership Had Not Been 
Changed Is Overruled 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 26.—A_ rider 


s ttorney General's depart- I ‘ 
oe See the position that efforts | France (a); automobile accessories, hard- 


i i r cati v d service station equipment, 

-empt this capital from taxation are| ware, and s 
Smetnstitutional ont void. However, such 49330, Levallois Perret, France (a); au- 
neerns as this have virtually escaped tomobile accessories and spare parts, 
tax tion of this kind by various and | 49280, Colombo, Ceylon (p); automobile 

sndry means, The argument has been| ball bearings, 49282, Madrid, Spain (s a); 
ste seellky advanced to State authorities automobile ignition coils, and hub caps, 
aor enforcement of the plain man- | 49281, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); truck trail- 
dete of the State constitution as to the) ers, bottom dump, for road construction 
proper franchise tax on foreign corpora-| work, 49278, Johannesburg, South os 
tious and a disregard of legisiative loop- | (a); trucks driv on ay one maeer (bat- 
holes providing for unconstitutional de-| ¢TY charged), crude oi or kerosene, 
ductions, would constitute a breach of diesel electric drive, and street sweepers 
faith on the part of the State and would and garbage collectors, electrie driven, 
tend to drive foreign capital out of Ala- 49283, Bogota, Colombia (a). 
bama. eee . 4+, Chemicals: . 

As 5 view it, % ls 8 an =— Dyes and intermediates, including acid, 
with the people of = mate oa ae. basic, cellutyl, direct,. lake, sulphur, 
whose duty, itis to enforce a constitu: chrome, mordant, and vat, 49940. Man- 

; ; S : chester, England (a or p);_ explosives, 
superior to it an unconstitutional reset 49286, Bogota, Colombia (a); insecticides, 
a aan seanautg ts agricultural; and er af 

— : 4 i = s, 49282 
while senditing domestic institutions, Epaste. Sn e By celina 
such as banks, domestic insurance com-| nhate, 49285, Meppel, Netherlands (p). 


anies and other ‘Alabama concerns in ; . 
the money lending business, to be bur- Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 
Lip sticks, rouge, perfumed’ powder, 


dened witn taxes. 
Importance of Recovery nail dye, and hair preparations, 49284, 

It is of great concern and importance Madrid, Spain (p); pharmaceuticals, me- 
to the people of Alabama, that this suit gicinal articles, and toilet preparations, 
be prosecuted to a final conciusion and 49287, Liverpool, England (p). 
that every effort should be put forth to 
recover irom this and similar ioreign 
corporations now operating in Alabama 
the taxes they have escaped and are be-| Ceylon (p); t 
lieved to be justly due. This suit will, couver, Canada (a); driers, hand, elec- 
be pending at the end of my administra-|tric, 49325, Mexico City, Mexico (a); 
tion in January, 1931, and I am calling flashlight cases, 49294, Oslo, Norway (a); 
it to the special attention of my succes- lighting sets, farm, 29292, Graveson, 
sor. : France (a); meat slicers, electric, 49336, 
State of Alabama vy. The New York} Genoa, Italy (a); paint sprayers, electric, 
Lite Insurance Company: This suit in-| 49306, Pernambuco, Brazil (a and Pp); 
volves $5,842, foreign corporation iran-| T2dio sets, crystal, 49331, Bangkok, Siam 
chise taxes claimed io be due and unpaid, (4 and p); radio sets, short wave, 49289, 
based on the 1929 tax return of this con-| Bridgetown, Barbados (a); radio sets 
cern. No franchise tax has been paid | @nd parts, 49347, Parma, Italy (a and p); 
by it for the four previous years within|Tadio sets and parts, electric, 49347, 
the statute of limitations, and if re- Naples, Italy (a and p); radio sets and 
covery is had here, then other unpaid Parts, electric, 49293, Naples, Italy (a 
taxes must be paid. ‘This suit is simi-| 2d P); refrigerators, electric, 49295, 
lar to that first atove mentioned. Dakar, French West Africa (a); wiring 

State of Alabama v. Prudential Life Supplies, 49290, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Insurance Company: This suit involves 
$26,380, foreign corporation franchise 
taxes claimed to be due and unpaid by 
this concern, based on its tax return for 
the year 1929. The remarks entered as 
to tne two cases above mentioned al 
apply here. 


Electrical Appliances: 


clocks, electric, 49288, Van- 


Foodstuffs: 


Canned foods, 49274, Ponce, Porto 
Rico (a); canned foods, 49376, Santiago, 
Dominican Republic (a); canned focod;, 
£0 especially corned beef, 49296, Tangier, 

Morocco (a); canned fruit, corned beef, 
apricots, peaches, pears, asparagus, peas, 
and meats; and fruit sirups, including 
raspberry and grape, 49332, Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras (a); corn flakes, 49332, Tegu- 
cigalpa, Honduras (a*- flour, 49296, Tan- 
ane. aretee (a); flour, 49332, Teguci- 
. s s galpa, Honduras (a); flour, soft Winter, 
Report Says Bluefield Does Not patent, straight, and clears, 49379, Liv- 
. : Rea erpool, England ,a); fruit (apples), 

Get Adequate Service 49296, Tangier, Morocco (a); — 
—— 49296, Tangier, Morocco (a); milk pow- 
Recommendation that Station WHIS,| der, 49375, Valetta, Malta (a); oil soya 


More Power Urged 
, For West Va. Station 


at Bluefield, W. Va., be shifted Zrom its| bean, 49296, Tangier, Morocco (a); siz-| 


ing materials, 49308, Bombay,* India 
(a); starch, 49296, Tangier, Morocco 
(a); sugar, 49296, Tangier, Morocco (a). 


present local channel assignment with 
100 watts, to a regional channel with 250 
watts power, was made to the Federal 


Batteries, automobile, 49280, Colombo, 


| land (p); compressors, gas, small, 49356, 

Halle-saale, Germany (p); construction 
| machinery, 49305, Harbin, China (a and 
p); cotton carding, spinning, and twist- 
jing machines; and cotton looms, 49302, 
Milan, *Italy (a); doughnut machines, 
49307, Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); en- | 
gines, Diesel, small, 49377, 
gium (p); hoisting and _ conveying 
|equipment, 49344, Paris, France (a); 
jacks, hydraulic, 49281, Sao Paulo, Bra- | 
'zil (a); knitting machinery for making | 
socks, 49343, Charleville, France (a); | 
marble and granite sawing machines, 
49342, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a and p): oil 
extracting and vegetable dehydrating 
machinery, and fruit-juice concentration 
equipment, 49345, Mexico City, Mexico 
(p); packing and wrapping machinery, 
automatic, 49313, Milan, Italy (a); paint- 
spraying equipment, 49306, Pernambuco, | 
Brazil (a); safety-razor blade-making 
machinery, 49353, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil | 
(p); scle-leather grinding machinery, | 
| 49354, Havana, Cuba (a); textile mill 
pickers, picking bands, cotton and wire | 
healds, reeds, shuttles, bobbins, and 
spinning machinery, 49308, Bombay, In- 
dia (a); tool-cleaning appliances, air- 
| driven, and sand blast equipment, 49304, 
Oslo, Norway (a); vulcanizers for tires, 
49355, Kolin, Czechoslovakia (a or p). 


Minerals:_ 


Cement, 
rocco (a). 


white,. 49296, Tangier, Mo- 


Motion Pictures: 
Cameras, motion picture, 49369, Milan, | 
Italy (a); motion pictures, including edu-| 
cational and industrial films, 49370, Ber- | 
lin, Germany (a er p); motion pictures, | 
| silent (features, comedies, news, and spe-/| 
cial subjects), 49371, Germiston, South | 
Africa (p); sound synchronization equip- 
ment, 49368, Rosario, Argentina (a);/ 
‘sound synchronization equipment, parts, 
;especially photocell units, photocell | 
tubes, productors, power amplifiers, and 
driving systems for turntables and pro-, 
jection machines, 49367, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia (p). 
Paper and Paper Goods: 

Cups, paper, 49325, Mexico City, Mex- 
ico (a); gold paper for cigarette tips; 
49309, Rome, Italy (a); + printing ma- 
chinery, automatic. 49313, Milan, Italy 
(a); straws, soda fountain, 49312, 
Johannesturg, South Africa (a); towels, 
paper, 49325, Mexico City, Mexico (a); 
wall paper, 49310, Milan, Italy (a); wall 
| paper, 49311, Catania, Italy (s a). 
Petroleum Products: 

Lubricating oils and greases, 49333, 
Milan, Italy (a); lubricating oils and 
| greases, 49334, Invercargill, New Zea- 
land (a). 

Railway Supplies: 

Motor bus, electric trolley, 49341, Buda- 
pest, Hungary (p). 
| Rubber Goods: 

Belting, rubber, and rubber sheets, 
49308, Bombay, India (a); floorings, 
rubber, in rolls and tiles, 49339, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark (a); tires, automobile, 


Brussels, Bel- | 


Radio Commission Dec, 26 by its Chief 
Examiner, Ellis A. Yost. 

Holding that the inhabitants of Blue- 
fieid and its environs do not now re- 
ceive adequate radio service, the ex- 
aminer states in his report (Report No. 
43) that to grant the appiication would 
not be in contlict with the quota system 
established by the Commission for the 
distribution of facilities. Both the sec- 
ond radio zone in which West Virginia is 
located, and the State itself are under- 
quotez in broadcasting iacilities, he 
states. 

The station, it is brought out in the 
report, is owned and operated by the 
Daily Telegraph Printing Company, and 
is now assigned to, the local channel of 
1,420 kilocycies with 100 watts and un- 
limited hours of operation. It requests 
assignment to the regional channel of 
1,410 kilocycles with 250 watts and one- 
half time operation. 

Testimony at Hearing 

Based on testimony given at the sta- 
tion’s hearing by Prof. C. M. Jansky Jr., 
consulting radio engineer, .Mr. Yost ex- 
plains that the station is located in an 
extremely mountainous territory and in 
the midst of a great mining community. 
“The hills and mountains are high, and 
the valleys, in which most of the inhabi- 
tants reside in the region surrounding 
Bluefields, are extremely narrow. Due 
to the topography of the country and the 
presence of many high powgred tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, radio broad- 
casting reception is made very difficult.” 

The present dependable service area oi 
Station WHIS, it is added, scarcely covers 
the entire city of Bluefield. The city has 
a population of about 30,000, wit’ ap- 
proximately 225,000 people within a 
radius of 40 miles, the area the station 
desives to serve. 2 

Mr. Yost states the applicant has the 


Iron, Steel, Hardware: | 49282, Madrid, Spain (a). 


Abrasives, artificial (silicon carbide| Shoes and Leather } 
and alundum), 49300, Turin, Italy (Pp); | Belting a ee Indi 
abrasives (pumice paper and material), | (a); belting tvanawvisalans le then sani ia 
49279, Paris, France (a); ammunition | paris rande (a) can : ather, 49314, 
supplies, and trucks for artillery, 49335, | Taneier, Mor ( SaOe . DONTE, 49996, 
Athens, Greece (s a); carborundum for | eden 7 vee gg shoes, women s, 
polishing marble and granite, 49842, Sao! bia. ( priced, 4982 » Bogota, Colum- 
Paulo, Brazil (a and p); cutlery, and, enya). 
read razors -_ blades, 49301, Milan, | Specialties: 
taly (a); enamelware, household, 49338, ° Advertising posters cale : 
Montreal, Canada (a); files, rasps, and! po995 eee teens es 
twist drills, 49299, Milan, Italy (a); gal- (American editions) 49863 "0 a); notes 
vanized corrugated sheets, and steel bars, | Denmark (p): bottles fo a rOpers agen, 
49297, Bogota, Colombia (a); hardware, | nq ae) Fae = “on armaceutical 
automobile, 49279, Paris, France (8)3 | Wneland (p): ere aot, Liverpool, 
hardware, | builders,’ and construction | 14 cig halos. oan ee roll films, film 
ne along Harbin, China (a and P)3| photographic ee ee lecuk for | 
e (door handles, locks, ete.), for Batman (a): hy een” amburg, | 
automobiles and re frigerators, 49851, 49350 Wi i); Gumb-waiters, motorized, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a or p); hard- 50, Winnipeg, Canada (a); fire extin-| 
ware, household, 49338, Montreal, Can- |=" 
ada (a); hardware, shelf, 49337, Toronto, 


; 


Month 


Chi 
Novem 
1930 

1,253,555 
323,998 
1,766,499 

181,658 | 
508,662 
780,442 
1,605,981 
160,518 
127,043 
100 
33,375 
*168,855 
1,028.49 
90.9 


| 
Canada (a); heating and sanitary equip- 
ment, 49305, Harbin, China (a and p); 
iron, sheet, polished, for automobile bod- 
ies, 49279, Paris, France (a); munitions, 

army, 49315, Caracas, Wenezuela (a);!| 

pipe, galvanized, 49297, Bogota, Colom- | 

bia (a); plumbing supplies, 49337, To-| freight revenue 

ronto, Canada (a); slicers, meat, 49335, | passenger revenue 

Genoa, Italy (a); steel telegraph poles, | Tota! oper. r 

46635, Covacas. Venenaci . *, Tota! oper. rev.. ., 

Ss, Venezuela (a); steel for) Maintenance of way 
; ; ~~~ | Maintenance of equipment 

financial resources to construct and oper-| Transportation expenses. . 

ate the proposed new station, that there | Total expenses incl. other. 

is available to this station sufficient tal-| Net from railroad.... 

ent to enable it to consistently maintain | Taxes . 

satisfactory programs, that the granting! Unco!‘ectihle ry 

of the application is not expeeted to! Net after taxes, ete 

cause undue ‘nterference to stations op-| Net after rents 

erating on adjacent frequencies, and that | Aver. miles operated..... 
the one-half ‘“me sought by this applica- | Operating ratio ...... 
| tion is not now assigned to any other 
| station, 


eer 


ly Statements 


attached to a fire insurance policy|) 


providing that any loss occurring 
under the policy should “be payable tu 
the assured and 
wil the terms and conditions of the pol- 
icy” has been held by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Cireait to preclude a defense by the in- 
surance company that the interest of the 
assured in the insured property was other 
than unconditional and sole ownership. 
The policy provided that in case the as- 
sured’s interest was other than uncondi- 
tional and sole ownership it should be 
void unless otherwise provided by agree- 
ment indorsed on or added to the’ policy. 
The case was that of Home Insurance 
Co. et al. v. J. M. Scott. 

The insured had executed a chattel | 
mortgage to the Cumberland Savings | 
Bank Co. on wool insured under policies 
issued by five insurance companies, the | 
opinion explained. Two of the policies, 
issued by the New York Underwriters Co. 


and the Westchester Fire Insurance Co., | 


did not contain a rider making losses | 
payable to the assured and the savings 
bank company, and in ‘these cases the 
court held for the insurance companies, 


|pointing out that there had been no| 


waiver of the policy terms. 

Three other policies, issued by the} 
Home Insurance Co., Sun Insurance Office | 
and the Norwich Union Fire Insurance | 


| Society, did contain the rider relating to 


ioss payment. 
“The riders appear to have been affixed 


| If the value of the common stock of 
the Southeastern Power and Light Com- 
| pany may be said to have been over- 
stated on its own books, I should think 
it would be likewise be open to sugges- 
gestion that the value of the preferred 
sequent events, I think, demonstrated 
that it was so understated. 

Q. Prier to the actual consummation 
of this transaction in 1926 the book value 
or book cost of the Georgia Railway & 
Fower Company stock on its own books 
is around $115 a share? A. That is 
right. 

Q. The common stock was transferred 


| through the Georgia Securities Corpora- | 
| tion to the Southeastern Power & Light 


Company? A. Yes, sir. 





Q. And the Southeastern Power’ and 


mon stock that it got of the Georgia 
Railway and Power Company, issued one 


| stock was understated on its books. Sub- | 


Q. You came under the ownership of 
|@ corporation which also owned and con- 
| trolled the Alabama Power Company. 
| Does that mean that the assets of the 
| Alabama Power Company, or its value 
jand resources, in some way contributed 
to an increase of value of the assets 
and property of the Georgia Railway and 
Power Company? 
1h yi No; it does not. Not the assets. 
| There is just a little distinction of the 
| words there. It means that the facili- 
ties of the Alabama Power Company, 
being owned by the same companies who 
{own and control the Georgia Power 
| Company, did add to the value of the 
Georgia Power Company. 

Q. Is it true, Mr. Arkwright, that the 
reductions in rates covering the period 
from 1926 to early in 1930 totaled some- 


~ ‘Light Company, for every share of com-| thing in excess of $3,700,000? 


| i Be. Hes. 


Q. Is-it ‘true that of that sum $2,- 


|share of common stock and 1.633 shares 164,000 resulted from rate cases initiated 


Contention That of ‘ 


| 
! 
| 
{ 
| 


Cumberland Savings | 
Bank Company, subject, nevertheless to! 


| 


| 
} 


| way 





ts preferred stock? 
. That is right. 
Q. When the Southeastern Power and 


|Light Company had acquired that stock | 


of the Georgia Railway and Power Com- 
pany it included that stock in its list 
of assets at a value, did it not? 

A. It did. 

Q.'And that recorded: value on the 


by the Georgia Public Service Commis- 
; Sion ? 

| A. Yes. 

Q. Is it true that of that sum the vol- 
| untary reductions made by the Georgia 
| Power Company were $451,000? _- 

| A. I suppose so. 

| Q. There is one more than that I want 
jto ask you, Mr. Arkwright, and that is 


|the Southeastern Power and Light Com-! 


ooks of the Southeastern Power and this: Has your corporation, or any of 
Light Company was placed at $230 a/these allied corporations in the power 
share, was it not? business, to your knowledge, made any 
A. That is my understanding. }expenditures of money to influence or 
Q. That was just twice the value of control the election of the president, 
that stock as carried on the books of) vice president, or members of the United 
the Georgia Railway and Power Com-| States Senate since 1923? 
pany, was it not? | A. No, sir. 
Yes. Q. Did your company, or any ‘of its 
; allied companies, spend any money in 
the senatorial primary contest in Geor- 
gia during the current year? 


Recording of Stock 
On Liability Side 


Q. Now we turn we ae side A. No, sir. 

f the Southeastern Power and Ligh . 

Cchatatioy statement, and we find that it Alleged Expenditures 

there records the common stock and the For Advertising 

preferred stock which it issued in pay-| Q. The first sheet of this-exhibit shows 

ment for the stock of the Georgia Rail-| the money spent for advertising in local 

and Power Company? Is that pjowspapers, motion pictures, radio and 
| all methods, during 1927, 1928 and 1929, 


A. Yes. | does it not? 
x a we. find that this preferred | A. That is right. 
seek - stated at $80 a share, do we not? | Q. It shows the total advertising for 
. Yes, 1927 to be what sum? 
Q. The 1.633 shares of preferred stock | A. For all purposes and by all meth- 
a come to $130? ods, $251,402.84. 
. Yes. or .,.|. Q. And for 1928? 
Q. And thereupon on the liability side | A. $188,742.87. 
Q. And for 1929? 
A. $226,910.60. 
Q. Then in one schedule, we find a list 


right? 


pany assigned a value of $100 a share 

to its common stock, did it not? | 
A. That is my understanding. _ 
Q. This write-up or appreciation of|coHeges and universities, and other in- 

ihe Georgia Railway & Power Company | stitutions of learning, during 1927, 1928, 

stock from $115 a share, as it stood on!and 1929. 

its books, to $230 a share, as it stood A. That is correct; 

on the. books of the Southeastern Power | Q.That includes the sum of $2,000 in 


|& Light Company, was perpetuated 0n/1997 for the establishment of what is 


to the policies by an agent of the com-| 


pany who was also an officer of the mort- 


| gagee bank,” the court said in the major- 


ity opinion by Circuit Judge Moorman. 
“These riders were in the form and were 
attached in the manner provided for in 
the policies, and it is to be presumed, 
nothing to the contrary appearing, that 
the agent attaching them acted with full 
authority. The purpose in attaching them 
was to grant authority to encumber the 
property. The language used was that of | 
the insurance companies and was suffi- 
ciently comprehensive for the purpose 
for which it was intended * * * and be- 
ing so intended, they seem to us to be 
quite effective, as they would have been 
had they contained the further phrase 
‘as interest may appear.’ ” 

In a dissenting ‘opinion by District 
sudge Killits it was stated that the in- 
sured may nominate for participation 


| Power and Light Company. 


|pendent engineer, 


| in the proceeds of the contract a person | 


| who has no interest in the corpus of the 


insured property. He contended that the | 


rider should have contained the phrase 


“as interest may appear” to render the| 


insurance companies liable. 


guishers, automatic, for air lanes, 49317. | 
Rome, Italy (a); furniture (pressed wood | 
or steel theater orchestra chairs), 49361. | 


Loja, Ecuador (p); furniture, 
(desks, and chairs with 
49315, Caracas, Venezuela (a); glass pro- 
tectors, hollow threaded for fishing buoy 
lights, 49362, Prince Rupert, Canada (a 


school | 
desk arms), | 


| 


or p); photographic films and. plates,| 


49319, Milan, Italy (a); novelties, house- 
hold and office, 49547, Parma, Italy (a 
and p); phonographs, records, and acces- 
sories, 49347, Parma, Italy (a and p); 
stationery supplies, such as penholders, 
pen points, and pencils, 49318, Milan, 
Italy (a); theater decorations, 49361, 
Loja, Ecuador (p); toothbrushes, high 
grade, 49360, Weltevreden, Java (a and 
p); ‘typewriter supplies and novelties, 
Milan, Italy (a). 

Textiles: 

Bags, grain, coffee, plate, and Hessian, 
secondhand, 49321, Johannesburg, South 
Africa (p); belting, transmission, textile, 
49314, Paris, France (a); canvas fabrics, 
49320, Bogota, Colombia (a); cloth, 
roller, card clothing, and sizing flannels, 
49308, Bombay, India (a); clothing, 
ready-made, low priced, men’s and boys’, 


| 


| 


the books of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany, was it not? A. It was. 

Q. So that the so-called write-up was | 
increased from $20,000,000 by the amount! 
of the uneliminated surplus to about 
$33,000,000 ? 

A. That is right. 

Q. Was there an appraisal or inventory 
of the property of the Georgia RaWway | 
and Power Company made in 1926 to de- 
termine its value? 

A. I cannot answer that. We have sort 
of a value of it. There was a yalue 
made by Mr. Tickle of the Southeastern | 
There was 
a value made by Mr. Brinkerhoff, an inde- | 
of Parsons, Pratt, 
Brinkerhoff, and Douglas. 

Q. Do you know how it happened that 
it turned out that the valuation was 
almost exactly twice what it appears on 
the books of the Georgia Railway and 
Power Company? 

A. Because the value happened to be 
twice the other value. That is all. 


|known as the Jenkins Scholarship at 
Harvard, does it not? 

A. That is right. 

Q. Mr. Jenkins was a professor em- 
ployed at the University of Georgia? 

A. Correct. 

Q. And the Georgia Power Company 
made some sort of an arrangement 
whereby he went to Harvard? A. That 
is correct. 

Q. And that involved the payment of 
how much money? A. $4,000. 

Q. And after that there was a school 
of commerce established at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, to which you made an 
annual contribution. Is that true? 

A. No. The school of commerce al- 
|ready existed at the University of Geor- 
gia, and J, in discussing it with them, 
asked them why they didn’t have a re- 
search department in that business 
school, that it could ry v 
to the State, to the industries within the 
State, :»d so on and so forth. So out 
of it grew the suggestion that the State 


the Legislature has been filed with the. 


clerk of the House ‘of Representatives 
by Representative Leo M..Birmingham, 
of Brighton. 

He also ‘filed a bill to change the pres- 
t law with reference to. the establish- 
nt of municipal electric plants. This 
proposed legislation would permit a com. 
munity to take steps toward the estab- 
lishment or acquisition of a plant, after 
having voted for municipal operation, if 
it fails within 150 days to agree wi 
the local company upon terms for oe 
purchase of such company. 

Representative Arnold Leonard, of 
Watertown, on petition of Wycliffe C. 
Marshall, has filed a bill providing that 
foreign telephone and telegraph compa- 
| nies shall be included within the. laws 

governing the issue of stock’ by domestic 

| telephone and telegraph companies. The 
| measure provides. that the companies 
shall issue only such stock and bonds as 
may be authorized by the Department of 
Public Utilities. 

Mr. Leonard also previously filed, on 
| petition of Mr. Marshall, a bill giving to 
the Department of Public Utilities super- 
| Vision of associations and trusts which 
sell gas or electricity to gas and electric 
| companies under common ownership. (V 
| U. S. Daily, 2326:6.) 

A bill has been received by the clerk 
of the House, accompanying recommen- 
| Cations of the board of trustees of the 
| Boston Elevated Railway Co., to prohibit 
| smoking in public passenger-carrying ve- 
|hicles except in sections designated for 
| smoking. 


| on 





Penalty on Employer 
In Georgia Is Upheld 


Court Sustains Ruling on Fail- 
ure to Comply With Act 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Dec. 27. 
_ The Georgia Court of Appeals, in pass- 
ing for the first time upon the’ provi- 
sions of the State workmen’s compensa- 
| tion law for a penalty upon the employer 
for wilful failure to comply with the act, 
has upheld a penalty .imposed. by the 
State Industrial Commission: in the case 
}of McCormack et al. v.-Shadburn. A 
| statement by the Commissioner of Com- 
merce and Labor, Hal, M. Stanley, relaq 
tive. to the case follows in. full text: ~ 
| The Court of Appeals has rendered a 
| very important decision with reference to 


| of the contributions you made to schools,| the Georgia Workmen’s Compensation \ 


| upon placing a penalty upon employers 
who fail to comply with the act. 

| The act provides that failure to comply 
| with its provisions is not only a mis- 
demeanor but authorizes the Industrial 
| Commission to add a penalty of -10 per 
, cent in awarding compensation and to fix 
an attorney’s fee to represent the claim- 
ant which ajso must be paid by the em- 
| oar 5 
e particular case in question was 
| that of Mrs. Naomi MeCormack vin. ‘T; 
|Shadburn and O. H. Fowler. . The com- 
; mission held that Mrs. McCormack was 
| not only entitled to compensation at the 
rate of $5.10 per week for 300 weeks but 
| also fixed a penalty of $153 and an at- 
torney’s fee of $306 to be paid in addi- 
tion to the award. This makes a total 
| penalty of $459 which the employers 
must pay. The judge of the superior 
court affirmed the award but disallowed 
jthe penalty and attorney’s fee. The 
| Court of Appeals reversed the judge and 
| put back the penalty and attorney’s: fee. 
|In doing so the court said, “In our view 





be made very useful|of the statutory intent, ‘wilful neglect’- 


, ought to be presumed in 
where the employer furnishes no . evi- 
|dence of mitigating circumstances,” 


all such cases, 


Q. Twice the book value or book cost as 
recorded on the books of the Georgia 
Railway and Power Company? 

A. Yes. Plus par value and the sur- 
plus. But it was not valued by taking 
it and multiplying it two at all. It hap- 


49365, San Jpan, P. R. (a); cotton 
cloth or cambric, 49328, London, Canada 
(a); cotton duck, army, and water-| 
proofed, 49322, Johannesburg, South} 
Africa (a); cotton piece goods, 49296, 
Tangier, Morocco (a); cotton,raw, 19324, 
Bergen, Norway (a); furs, dressed and 
ayed, especially seal-dyed muskrat, 
49364, Berlin, Germany (a or p);. hosiery, 
49296, Tangier, Morocco (a); linoleum 
and oilcloth, 49326, Tientsin, China (p); 
raincoats, rubberized cloth, military 
models, cheap grade, 


uppers, 49378, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
(p); tents and cots, army, 49315, Caracas, 
Venezuela (a); towels, 49325, Mexico 
City, 
pajamas, and nightgowns, silk, me- 
dium ‘priced, women’s, 49366, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark (a); underwear, wool 
and cotton-fleeced, men’s, women’s and 
children’s, 49327, Shanghai, China (a); 
wool fabrics, woven, 49348, Rome, Italy 
(a or p); yarn, cotton, 49323, Glasgow, 
Scotland (p). 


luted perhaps $5,000, as I stated there,| Light and. the Southeastern 


had no -10ney for them to establish a de- | This is the first time the Court of Ap- 
: . y| peals has had i 
partment of business research, and they| peals has had occasion to pass upon the 


| got contributions from various business penalty provided in the act. 


interests in the State for poe murpoee of | "Piuw a ee 
establishing that bureau of business re- - Is it not true that in the paymen 
search, and to that this company contrib-| made to the Southeastern oe . 
‘ $ 212 . Engineer- 
and subsequently it contributed and does; ing Company, you indirectly paid -the 
now contribute at the rate of $2,500 a/ expense of the various services per- 
year, until such time as they can get the! formed in opposition to Governmefit 
State to take it over and pay it all. ;ownership of Muscle Shoals 

. Q. "In 1928 the Georgia Power Com-! A. I can’t answer as to that. 


} ; If the 
pany paid the Southeastern Engineering conducted—if they incurred any s . 


uch ex- 


49315, Caracas, | 
Venezuela (a); sheep slipper and sandal | 


Mexico (a); underwear, lingerie, | 


Company $83,156. Was that for serv- 
icing and management too? 

A. That was for servicing and man- 
agement. 
the Southeastern Power & Light. Then 
| subsequently it was done by the South- 
eastern Engineering,- which took over 
that part of the work. 


pany paid the Southeastern Engineering 
Company $270,000 for 
management, according to the figures 
provided us. 

A. That is right. 

Q. Do you know why the cost increased 
from $83.000 in 1928 to $270,000 in 1929? 

A. I did, Judge Healy, but I have for- 
gotten the details of, it. But I think 
the charge at one time was distributed 
over other companies that subsequently 





were not in the distribution “of the cost. | 





f Railroad Revenues and 


‘(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Alton R. R. 
Eleven Months 
1930 1929 
16,266,342 18,434,359 | 
4,043,769 4,954,065 | 
22,684,823 26,509,291 | 
3,245,832 8,210,043 
5,205,523 5,777,995 
8,754,252 9,590,495 
18,898,280 20,235,269 
3,736,543 6,274,022 | 
1,276,052 1,234,850 
2,441 4,798 
2,458,070 4 
353,162 
1,028.49 
83.5 


cago and 
ber 
1929 
1,403,477 
407,561 
2,069,059 
275,853 
466,209 
837,124 
1,717,797 
351,262 
114,720 
80 
236,462 
87,008 
1,028.49 
83.0 


1930 


5,0: 
3,1 
1, 


3 374 | 
15,433 
0 5.4 | 
6.3 | 


5 
2 
7 
7 


November 


7,228,336 
248,966 
7,722,914 
896,257 
1,492.210 
1,941,603 
4,715,731 
3,007,183 
750,000 
397 
2,256,786 
2,517,511 
2,240.10 
61.1 


Norfolk & Western Ry. 
Eleven Months 
1930 1929 
86,749,793 99,713,972 | 
3,565,568. 4,631,864 | 
93,526,128 108,976,685 | 
11,322,626 13,391,509 
17,657,556 19,214,201 
22,394,290 23,938,834 
55,717,691 60,627,423 
37,808,437 47,449,262 
9,100,000 9,500,000 
5,002 8,559 
28,703,435 387,940,708 
31,127,356 40,666,840 
2,240.10 2,240.09 
59.6 56.1 


1929 
9,334,897 
368,861 
10,102,536 
1,421,417 
1,601,734 
1,977,166 
5,379,448 
4,723,088 
850,000 
447 
3,872,641 
4,173,983 
2,239.70 
53.2 


*Adjustment Credit 


t 


1930 , 
1,140,789 
164,271 
1,434,796 
1 
369,915 
633,695 
1,280,383 
154,413 
155,000 


150,379 


Expenses 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. 
November Eleven Months 
1929 1930 1929 
1,517,141 14,368,558 18,069,776 
233,121 2,415,592 3,081,639 
1,918,221 18,413,701 , 23,422,620 
192,068 2,152,970 2,843,943 
432,088 4,234,178 4,868,823 
759,799 1,662,043 8,559,640 
1,552,500 15,819,580 18,119,138 
365,721 2,594,121 5,303,482 
160,000 1,520,000 1,520,000 
*29 5,009 8,839 
wet 1,069,112 3,774,643 
4,902 7690,528 2,112,693 
946,24 
80.9 


26,353 


202 
#879 


946.24 946.24 
85.9 77.4 


946,24 
89.2 
Item, 

Deficit, 


At one time it was done by| 


Q. In 1929 the Georgia Power Com-| 


servicing and} 


'pense, no doubt it was distributed back 
| to the companies, and if that be the case, 
we then paid our part of it. 

Q. Did you deliver a talk before: the 
students of the University of Georgia re- 
| garding the public utility business some- 
| time eariy in 1926? ( 

A. I did, oe 
Q. What was the subject of the ad- 
| dress, please? 

A. No copy was made of it, and I 
don’t remember exactly. The general 
theme of it was their interest in public 
| utilities, and something about the prin- 
ciples governing the conduct of the busi- 
ness. It was not intended to be propa- 
ganda of any kind, but meant more te 
he informatory, so far as I could give 
information. In other words,. I. triea 
to approach it according to academic 
methods. 

Q. Did your company pay the State 
College of Agriculture a gum of money 
with which to pay for additional cots 
and mattresses at a camp known as 
Camp Wilkins? 
sot Yes. One lump payment of : $2,- 


Q. There were other payments to that 
university ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Does the statement show the pay- 
ment of your subscription of $5,000 to 
the Emery University Extension Fund? 

A. Yes. It showed the payments that 
occurred during that year. 

Q. Here is a letter from Mr, Charles 
CMlier, your  eneral sales manager, ask- 
jing if you will make .a contributior to 
Brenau College. Do you remember writ- 
ing on that ‘etter, “I suppose we will 
have to do it. Please let me know?” 

A. Yes, and we did it. ‘ 

Q. Were these various contribution 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 
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AUTHORIZED STATRMENTS ONLY. ARE 


,. BEING. 


Henan, 
PusLisHeD WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UnitTep States DAILY 


Railroads 


1. C.C. Holds It Has No Right 
To Abolish Pullman Surcharge 


Commission Answering Complaint Calls At- 


. tention to Previous Finding 


s That Extra 


Fare Exacted Was Reasonable 


/ 


The Interstate Commerce ‘Commission 
has no authority to abolish the so-called 


Pullman surcharge now exacted by the 
railroads of the United States “except 
after an adequate showing upon a hear- 
ing that the charges exacted are unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful,” the Com- 
mission states in a letter written to 
Frank P. Wormer, a traveling salesman 
of Irvington, N. J., in response to a let- 
ter protesting against the surcharge. 

The Commission called attention to its 
findings in 1925, after extended hearings, 
that the surcharge was not unreasonable. 
Mr. Wormer was informed that if he de- 
sired to attack the surcharge as being 
unreasonable his remedy was. through 
the medium of a formal complaint, which 
involves the taking of testimony and the 
cross examination of witnesses. 

x Wormer, in a letter of reply re- 
cefilly received by the Commission, sug- 
gested that “it would seem to me far 
preferable that this matter be amicably 
discussed in an informal manner with 
the executives of the carriers through a 
conference held under the auspices of the 
Commission, rather than by the formal 
method of complaint which you have rec- 
ommended.” 

The Co:nmission has not replied to Mr. 
Wormer’s second letter, it was stated 
orally at the offices of the Commission 
of Dec. 23. 

“There can be no doubt of the impor- 
tance of the emergency,” said Mr. 
Wormer in his second letter. “Many 
thousands of traveling salesmen are 
using automobiles and buses in prefer- 
ence to the carriers. Many other thou- 
sands of traveling salesmen have been 
taken off the road entirely due to the 
high cost of travel, and I find a surpris- 
ingly large number of men whom I meet 
on the road are endeavoring to carry two 
lines in order to make ends meet. Every 
such case obviously robs some other 
salesman of a line that might be avail- 
able to place another traveler on the 
road and to help swell the carriers’ pas- 
senger revenues if it was not for the 
Pullman surcharge, extra fares, etc.” 


Formal Complaint Required 
For Action on Passenger Fares 


The Commission’s letter to Mr. 
Wormer, dated Dec. 11, and signed by 
the secretary, as made public at the of- 
fices of the Commission, follows in full 
text: 

‘Dear Sir: This will acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letters of Dec. 1, 1930, pro- 
testing against passenger charges with 
particular stress on the so-called sur- 
charge in connection with Pullman serv- 
ice and the practice of charging extra 
fares on designated trains. 

“In reply you are advised the law im- 
poses upon the carriers themselves, the 
duty of initiating their fares, rates and 
charges in the first instance.: Nowhere 
is the power to initiate rates or charges 
conferred upon the Commission nor is 
the Commission empowered to condemn 

n existing rate or fare except after an 
‘adequate showing upon a hearing that 

the charges exacted are unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 

“With respect to the so-called sur- 
charge in connection with Pullman serv- 
ice, in Docket No. 14785 in the matter of 
charges for passengers travelirig in 
sleeping and parlor cars, 95 I. C. C. 
469, decided Jan. 26, 1925, the Com- 
mission found that the present surcharge 
accruing to rail carriers in addition to 
the regular passenger fare for the 
transportation of passengers in sleep- 
ing and parlor cars was not unrea- 
sonable. 
a very exhaustive hearing and arguments 
before the Commission, 

“Whether or not conditions have 
changed so that the Commission would 
be in a position to now find that the sur- 
charge is unreasonable, I of course am 
not able to ‘state at this time. .If you 
desire to attack that charge as being 
unreasonable, your remedy is through 
the medium of a forme] conplaint, which 
involves the taking of ‘ stimony, cross 
examination of witnesses, etc. 

“Tn an effort to dispose of complaints 
against charges exacted by interstate 
carriers, we take the matter complained 
of up by correspondence and endeavor to 
have the same adjusted without the ne- 
cessity of ga formal hearing. In the mat- 
ter of Docket No. 14785, above referred 
to, however, the carriers defended, the 
surcharge and no doubt they are still of 
the opiffion that it is a proper charge to 
be made for passengers eccupying Pull- 
mans in addition ‘to the regular Pullman 
fare. In any event, as the charge is uni- 

Ay ersal throughout the United States, it 
would not. seem that any informal han- 
dling with the carrier would be benefi- 
® cial. Therefore, as above stated, your 
recourse appears to be formal procedure. 


Passenger Fares Found 


To Be Reasonable in 1922 


“As tothe charge for railway fares, 
ou are advised that the normal basis of 
‘are throughout the United States is 3.6 

cents per mile, and it is not thought that 
any informal representation that the 
Commission might feel warranted in 
making to the carriers would result in a 
reduction of these fares. In Reduced 
Rates, 1922, the Commission gave some 
consideration to passenger fares gener- 
ally, and the record made at that time 
did not warrant it in ordering the reduc- 
tion in passenger fares, 

“The record, however, did warrant the 
Commission in finding that the freight 
ratey were unreasonable and requiring 
reductions therein. Your remedy in the 

~ eyent you desire to attack the present 
basis of passenger fares appears also to 
be through the filing of a formal‘ com- 
plaint. 


Investigation of Extra 


Fares on Designated Trains 


“As to interchangeable rrileage tick- 
ets, in Docker No. 14104, Interchange- 
able Mileage Ticket Investigation, de- 
cided Apr. 18, 1925, and reported in 98 
I. C. C. 298; the Commission likewise 
instituted a very thorough and exhaus- 
tive investigation in which voluminous 
testimony was taken and numerous wit- 
nesses heard, and upon such investiga- 
tion and testimony decided that a reduc- 
tion in fares for mileage tickets further 
than is now in effect was not justified. 

of course, am not able to state, if, 

ving to changed, conditions, the Com- 
Zwission would be in a position to now 
Med that basis unreasonable. 

“In Docket No, 22735, In Re Extra 


¢ 





Fares on Passenger Trains, the Commis- 
sion upon its own motion instituted a 
general investigation of the practice of 
collecting extra fares on certain desig- 
nated trains. Two hearings have al- 
ready been held in connection with this 
docket, one in Chicago and one in New 
York City. Final decision, however, has 
not been reached at this time and I am, 
of ccurse, unable to state the result of 
such decision. A copy of our decision in 
that case will be sent you when ren- 
dered. : 

“The Commission’s supply of its deci- 
sions in the dockets and cases above re- 
ferred to in pamphlet form is at present 
exhausted. However, it is understood 
that copies of same may be procured for 
10 cents each by addressing the Superin- 
tendent of Public Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

“It is hoped that this explanation will 
fully advise you as to the questions pre- 
sented.” 

Mr. Wormer’s reply to the Commis- 
sion’s letter follows in full text: 


Surcharge Was Previously 
Held to Be Unreasonable 


Gentlemen: I am in receipt of your 
valued favor of the 11th inst., in reply 
would, say that I am not inclined to har- 
rass your Commission with a lot of ex- 
pense and laborious work, at this time, 
by filing a formal complaint, making 
hearings and examination of witnesses 
necessary. 

I should not think this would be neces- 
sary at any rate, in view of the fact that 
this question was fully covered in Docket 
No. 14785 of the Pullman Surcharge Pro- 
ceedings; and I understand that six out 
of the ten Commissioners voting declared 
the surcharge to be unreasonable—four 
of them declaring it should be abolished 
completely, and two of them agreeing 
that it was unreasonable by at least one- 
half. In addition to this, I understand 
that the Commission’s own expert an- 
alyst assigned to the surcharge investi- 
gation found, and so reported, that the 
cost to the carriers of conducting Pull- 
man travel was considerably less than 
that of coach travel, and that Examiner 
Keeler of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the only examiner of the Com- 
mission who heard any of the evidence, 
recommended the removal of the sur- 
charge, in a very careful and very com- 
plete analysis. 

Despite the interesting’ “split” in the 
vote of the Commission where only four 
members defended the surcharge in*~ its 
present form, the Commission has al, 





lowed the railroads to continue collecting 
this onerous tax on travel—until today 
its effect is eloquently exhibited in the 
rapidly declining patronage of the Pull- 
man service. 


Decrease in Railroad 


Travel Attributed to Costs 


It would seem to me far preferable 
that this matter be amicably discussed in 
an informal manner with the executives 
of the carriers through a conference held 
under the auspices of your Commission, 
rather than by the formal method of 
complaint which you have recommended. 

There can be no doubt of the impor- 
tance of the emergency. Many thou- 
sands of traveling salesmen are using 


automobiles and busses in preference to |’ 


the carriers. Many other thousands of 
traveling salesmen have -been taken off 
the road entirely due to the high cost of 
travel, and I find a surprisingly large 
number of the men whom I meet on the 
road are endeavoring to carry two lines 
in order to make ends meet. Every such 


That finding was made after | °8°¢ obviously robs some other salesman 


of a line that might be available to place 
another traveler on the road, and to help 
swell the carriers’ passenger revenues if 





it were not for the Pullman surcharge, 
extra fares, etc. 

I note what you say about the extra 
fares, and under the circumstances would 
respectfully await the outcome of the 
Commission’s decision in this matter. 





However, I do believe that unless the 
carriers, and the Commission, make an 
effort of some kind to solve the present 
problem with respect to the Pullman sur- 
charge and the possible recognition of 
the volume of commercial travel through 
an Interchangeable Mileage Book, that 
the “goose which lays the golden egg 
may die of starvation.” 


Carriers Charged With 
Failure to Aid Employment 


Every other business in the country, 
under the present gconomic conditions, is 
offering inducements through lower price 
levels to hold old business and to stimu- 
late new business. Why does not this 
fact also apply,to the railroads? 

Henry Ford’s success has been built 
entirely upon the principle of getting 
volume at a lower net—just the exact 
opposite of the principle of the carriers 
seem intent to apply to their passenger 
businéss. 

As a traveling salesman, of 40 years 
of experience on the road, I feel that I 
can talk intelligently about the condi- 
tions I have described. My previous let- 
ters may have indicated deep-seated in- 
dignation, and I do not deny that I felt 
very bitter regarding the injustice of the 
Pullman surcharge. In fact, I do not 
know a single traveling salesman on the 
road who does not resent this “tax” for 
which he receives no compensatory serv- 
ice whatsoever. We never paid it before 
the war, why should we pay it now? 

I appreciate that one of the seemingly 


sound reasons that may be given for a‘ 


refusal to discontinue .the Pullman sur- 
charge is the fact that the loss of this 
revenue may seriously cripple the earry- 
ing passenger business and that they 
should be aiomead to retain it for a while 
in view of their claim to be cooperating 

ith the President in providing improve- 
ment and repairs to aid the unemploy- 
ment situation. My personal observation 
is that the carriers are not living up to 
their promises. , 

I have observed.a great deal of dis- 
content among railroad labor men who 
inform me that their lines laid off thou- 
sands of men during the recent depres- 
sion and one of them is assessing its em- 
ployes who are working 1 per cent 
a month for those who are laid off. 
While at the same time it is reported by 
these workers, that one of the railroads 
has substantially increased the salary of 
its president. One of their men in dis- 
cussing this with me stated: “You do 
not need to go to Russia for radicals, 
you will find plenty of them here very 
soon if such injustices are tolerated by 
the Government. which, after all, is rep- 
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Again Is Propésed Railroads Request Equal Opportunity 
~ In Competition With Other Transport 


Post Office Revising Advertise- 
ment for Bids Previously 
Withdrawn 


The Post Office Department plans to 
issue a revised advertisement of bids for 
vransoceanic air mail service soon after 
the new year, or possibly just before, 
it was stated orally Dec. 27 by W. Irving 
Glover, the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, in charge of air mail. 

An advertisement for bids, issued by 
the Post Office Department some time 
ago, was withdrawn soon afterward be- 
cause of certain ambiguities it contained, 
Mr. Glover said. 

The Department has not abandoned its 
decision to establish a transocean air 
mail line, and the status of the proposai 
will not be changed. Neither, he stated, 
is any delay expected in the time that is 
planned for the new line to begin opera- 
tion, on or about July 1, 1931. : 


Use of Spy Baskets’ 
On New Dirigibles 


Is Planned by Navy 


Suspended Device Declared 
To Increase Value of Air- 


ships During Periods of: 


Roor Visibility 
Installation of “spy-baskets” is being 
planned for both of the two new super- 
dirigibles which the Navy is authorized 
to purchase, it was announced orally Dec. 
27, at the Bureau of Aeronautics, De- 
part of the Navy. 

Although the Navy never has experi- 
mented with these devices for increasing 


|the observational value of lighter-than- 


air craft, tentative plans are rapidly 
reaching the final stage for including 
necessary winches and trapdoors in the 
new ships, “ZRS-4” and “ZRS-5,” it was 
explained. 

Experiments with suspended baskets 
were conducted last Spring at Scott Field 
by the Air Corps, it was explained at the 
Department of War, while the devices 
were employed during the World War by 
Germans on several Zeppelins. 

Methods of Operation 


The following additional information 
was made available at the Bureau of 
Aeronautics: 

Either hand or power winches are to 
be provided for lowering and drawing up 
the basket, and it is expected that the 
trapdoors provided for launching and re- 
trieving observation planes with which 
the two ships are to be equipped will be 
utilized in employing the basket. 


Value of the craft would be increased 
particularly in bad weather and under 
conditions of poor visibility if the big 
dirigibles were able to remain concealed 
by clouds, lower an observer several hun- 
dred feet in a basket, and float slowly 
over enemy territory on reconnaisance 
flights. 

The basket is not expected to be an 
elaborate affair, although under some 
conditions an enclosed cabin might be de- 
sirable for this work. Telephone commu- 
nication with the ship could be provided 
if necessary by placing wires inside the 
cable suspending the basket. 


No plans have been‘ made for trying 
out the device on the “Los Angeles” or 
any of the small nondirigible airships at 
the Lakehurst station, but the basket 
could be installed in comparatively rapid 
time in any desired lighter-than-air craft. 


resented through the regulations estab- 
lished by your Commission.” 


I note your reference to the Inter- 
changeable Mileage Books. You state 
that “a reduction in fares for mileage 
tickets further than is now in effect, was 
not justified.” What do you mean by 
“further than is now in effect”? There 
is no reduction now in effect. The Con- 
gress ordered the Commission to issue a 
mileage book at just and reasonable 
rates, intending of course, that the Com- 
mission should establish the equitable de- 
gree of reduction to be allowed; and the 
Commission did order a $90 book to be 
sold at $72, a reduction of 20 per cent. 

This was enjoined by action of the 
carriers, and the injunction allowed by 
the Supreme Court, on a technicality, as 
I recall it, to the effect that the Com- 
mission had no right to “experiment” 
with the property of the carriers. Ap- 
parently, the carriers’ policy in thus 
preventing the stimulation of commer- 
cial travel has proven a rather costly 
experiment; and I prophesy it will be 
still more costly unless some sensible 
and businesslike decision is arrived at by 
the carriers themselves, or the Commis- 
sion in behalf of the public. 

At the present writing, I am speaking 
for myself alone. If the Commission will 
be pleased to receive a petition for an 
informal conference where this entire 


| matter can be adjusted in the easiest and 


most diplomatic manner possible, I be- 
lieve that such a conference can be ar- 


ranged between the representatives of | 


the travelers and the railroads without 
any difficulty whatsoever and I would 
be most happy to cooperate with you in 
bringing it about—if the Commission, 
and the carriers, are open-minded as to 
the seriousness of the situation and 
would welcome such a face-to-face con- 
sideration of the question rather than 
through the ponderous red-tape neces- 
sary by process of litigation. 

In the meantime, I shall continue, like 
many thousands of other travelers are 
doing, to arrange my route list and ter- 
ritory for 1931 so as to take my jumps 
by day-coach in the evening and sleep at 
hotels instead of paying the outrageous 
Pullman surcharge. 


* 


* 


Statement by President of American Railway Association 
Sent to I. C. C. Points to Slackening in Rail Traffic During 


other forms of transportation operating 
as common carriers, with special ‘priv- 
ileges for none, is the policy unanimously 
adopted by the railroads of the country 
according to a statement of President 
R. H. Aishton of the American Railway 
Association, transmitted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Dec. 27. 

This policy, said Mr. Aishton, “con-. 
| stitutes the outstanding development, so 
far as the railroads are concerned, of 
the current year 1930.” 

The “marked «slackening that has 
taken place in the growth of traffic since 
1920 contrasted with the average annual 
increase for the preceding 30 years,” 
caused largely by the increased use of 


nage shipped via the Panama Canal, and 
| the increase in inland waterways traffic, 
have made it necessary for the carriers 
to adopt this policy, Mr. Aishton ex- 
plained. 


; ment follows: 

The policy recently unanimously 
adopted by the railftoads of this country 
and deemed necessary in order to assure 
;continuance of adequate transportation 
service, constitutes the outstanding de- 
velopment, so far as the railroads are 
concerned, of the current year 1930, 


seek only an equal opportunity to com- 
pete with other forms of transportation, 
operating as common carriers, when it 
comes to handling the commerce of the 
‘Nation. They are not asking for any 
special privileges. They simply want all 
forms of common carrier transportation 
to be treated alike. 


(a) a respite from rate reductions and 
suspension by regulating bodies, both 
interstate, and from action that will in- 
crease the expenses of the carriers; (b) 
a respite from legislative’efforts of either 
the national or the State legislatures 
that would adversely affect rates or in- 
crease the expenses of the carriers; (c) 
a withdrawal of governmental competi- 


transportation facilities as well as indi- 
rectly through subsidies; and, (d) a 


for competing transportation service. 
Marked Slackening 
In Growth of Traffic 


The railroads have found it necessary 
to take this action largely because of 





place in the growth of traffic since 1920 
contrasted with the average annual in- 
crease for the preceding 30 years. This 


diminution in the growth of both freight} 


and passenger traffic has come largely 
from a number of reasons. Among them 
are the increases in the use of private 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


| By the I. C.C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Dec. 27 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23432.—Barteldes Seed Company v. 
Abilene & Southern Railway. 1. Interstate 
carload rates on millet seed from certain 
points of origin in Kansas, Colorado, Okla- 
homa and Nebraska to certain destinations 
in Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Illinois, Col- 
orado, Wisconsin and Minnesota found un- 
reasonable but not otherwise unlawful. Rep- 
aration awarded. 2, Interstate carload rates 
on millet seed from certain points of origin 
in Kansas and Oklahoma to certain destina- 
tions in Oklahoma, New Mexico, Texas, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Virginia, Indi- 
ana and Ohio found not. unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful, 


No, 23829.—Butte Fruit & Produce Com- 
pany v. Northern Pacific Railway. 
collected on one mixed carload of apples 
and pears from Kennewick, Wash., to Butte, 
Mont., found inapplicable, Applicable rate 
found not unreasonable. 2. Rule 240 sur- 
charge imposed on one mixed carload of 





apples and pears from Kennewick to Butte, | 


initially iced but not reiced in transit, found 
unreasonable in its entirety, 3. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 23243.—Master Builders Company v. 
Deleware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 
Commodity rates charged on ground iron 
borings, in carloads, from Buffalo, N. Y., 
to destinations in official territory found 
inapplicable. Applicable class rates found 
to have been unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 

No. 23156.—Arnold Stone Company y. At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad. Rates on arti- 
ficial stone, in carloads, from Greensboro, 
N. C., to Hopewell, Blacksburg, Waynesboro 
and Martinsville, Va., found unreasonable. 
Reasonable rates prescribed and reparation 
awarded. 

No. 23058.—Georgia Southern Freight 
Bureau for Account of W Robuck & 
Sons v, Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast Rail- 
road. Portions of Fourth Section Applica- 
tions Nos. 
4641, 

1. Rates on lumber, in carloads, from 
points in Florida to Cordele, Ga., found 





Complaint dismissed. 

2. Fourth-section applications seeking 
authority to continue rates on lumber from 
Auburndale and Polk City, Fla., to Macon, 
Ga., lower than the rates on lumber from 


the same points of origin to Curdele and! 


other intermediate points, denied. 

No, 22141.—Danville Lumber Company v. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway. Fol- 
lowing finding in Barnhart Coal Co, v. Chi- 
eago & E. I. Ry, Co., 152 I. C. C. 555, rates 
charged on bituminous coal, in carloads, 
from Clinton and Seifert, Ind., to Danville, 
Ill., found to have been unreasonable, Rep- 
aration awarded. 





Monthly ‘Statements of Railroad Revenues and 


Great Northern Ry. Co. 
November 


1930 
7,246,398 
567,880 
8,474,210 
642,890 
1,275,778 
2,736,578 
5,113,432 
3,360,778 
658,472 
561 


Freight revenue ........ 
Passenger revenue 

Total oper. rev 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment. . 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl, other... 
Net from railroad.... . 
Taxes 

Uncollectible ry. rev., etc... 
Net after taxes, etc 

Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated....... 
Operating ratio 


private automobiles, motor trucks and | 
buses, the gain in transcontinental ton-: 


The full text of Mr. Aishton’s state- | 


In adopting this policy the railroads | 


The policy of the railroads asks for| 


tion both through direct operation of | 


fairly comparable system of regulation | 


the marked slackening that has taken) 


1. Rate | 


708, 972, 1578, 2029, 4048 and! 


not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. | 


The Last Ten Years 


An equal opportunity to compete with | automobiles, motor trucks and buses; the ! $772,440,927, compared with $1,116,- 


increase in transcontinental tonnage han- 
dled through the Panama Canal, and the 
|increase in traffic handled over inland 
| waterways. 

| The situation that prompted the for- 
mulation:and adoption of the policy by 
| the railroads does not take into consid- 
| eration the situation they have faced in 
1930, when, due to the business depres- 
| sion, traffic and net earnings of the roads 
| were greatly reduced. The situation that 
existed during the current year is, in the 
|opinion of Yail managements, more or 
‘less of a temporary nature and will 
|eventually right itself. The situation 
| that has been gradually developing over 
|a period of years, however, is more se- 
rious and gives the railroads great con- 
cern, especially if they are to continue 
to give the public the adequate, efficient 
and dependable rail transportation which 
the Nation has_been receiving for the 
past eight years. 

Preliminary reports, which will not be- 
come complete for three weeks, indicate 
| that loading of revenue freight in 1930 
will total 45,851,000 cars, a reduction of 
6,969,000 cars, or 13 per cent under that 
for 1929, and 5,738,000 cars, or 11 per 
cent under 1928. . 

Measured in net ton miles, the volume 
of freight handled in 1930 will be, com- 
plete reports are expected to show, ap- 
proximately 424,000,000,000 net ton 
miles, a reduction of 14 per cent under 
1929, the highest previous year, and a 
reduction of 11 per cent under 1928. 

Capital expenditures ‘in 1930 totaled 
$875,000,000, an increase of approxi- 
mately $21,000,000 over such expendi- 
tures in 1929 and $198,000,000 above 
those in 1928. . 


Preliminary Reports 
For Year Described 


Preliminary reports for the year show 
that the Class I railroads as a whole had 
a net railway operating income in 1930 
of $898,000,000 or a return of 3.41 per 
cent on their property investment. Class 
I railroads in 1929 had a net railway 
operating income of $1,275,000,000, which 
was a return of 4.95 per cent on their 
property investment. Gross operating 
revenues in 1930 amounted to approxi- 
mately $5,365,000,000, a decrease of 15.5 
per cent under those for 1929, while 
operating expenses amounted to $3,985,- 
000,000, or a decrease of 12.5 per cent 
under the preceding year. 

The estimate of earnings for the 12 
months of 1930 is based on complete re- 
ports for the first 10 months and an 
estimate by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics as to earnings in November and 
December. 





Shipping Through Yugoslavian Ports 


Gaining; Improvement Plans Underway 


Shipping through the many ports along 
| the Yugoslavian coast is on the increase, 
while plans for inland transportation fa- 
cilities and new warehouses at many of 
the ports are being developed and car- 
ried out, according to information from 
Edward G. Ejichelberger, the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Belgrade, made 
public Dec. 29 by the Department of 
Commerce, 


. 


ances at Yugoslav ports increased from 
approximately 170,000 in 1928 to more 
than 180,000 in 1929, according to the 
information, which was published as an 
article in “Commerce Reports,” and which 
follows in full text: 


The Adriatic coast of Yugoslavia, from 
Sushak to Ulcinj, has an air-line length 


nary number of bays and inlets is con- 
sidered, it has an actual length of about 
1,050 miles. 


be divided into three main groups: (a) 


Those of the Quarnero, that is, the bay | 


between Istra and the Croatiain coast and 
comprising Sushak, Martinscica, Bakar, 


| Split; (c) those of south Dalmatia, com- 
prising Metkovic, Dubrovnik I and II, 
Kotor, Bar, and Ulcinj. 


Only 58 Ports Now 
Are Open to Traffic 


The bays and inlets on the entire coast 
number some 368; but of these, only 100 
are designated officially as ports. More- 


active. 
Of the entire Yugoslav coast, nearly 
every inlet has a depth of water that 


oceanic liners. 

The more important ports at present 
are Sushak, Sibenik, Split, Metkovic, 
Dubrovnik, Kotor and Bar. Of these, 


Additional tables of the 
monthly earnings of railways 


will be found today on pages 
7 and 8. 





(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Chicago 
Eleven Months 
1930 1929 

80,989,459 95,740,103 

8,329,013 10,287,974 
98,717,175 118,525,537 
12,886,284 17,686,125 
16,976,604 18,741,317 
31,357,432 35,802,209 
67,268,146 78,311,760 
31,459,029 40,213,787 | 

8,200,551 8,365,394 

8,715 12,150 

23,249,762 81,836,243 
21,566,235 30,507,388 | 


1929 

8,398,041 
815,416 
10,066,311 
1,002,354 
1,377,355 
3,225,448 
6,172,682 
3,893,629 
794,101 
1,866 
3,097,662 
2,942,599 
8,367.62 

61.3 


1930 


8,366.27 8,389.76 
68.1 66.1 


N 


8,449,7: 
828,279 
10,345,079 
1,334,584 
2,187,863 
4,110,095 
8,309,702 
2,085,377 
802,000 
1,340 
1,282,037 
780,269 
11,328.48 
80.3 


, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific R. R. 
ovember Eleven Months 
1929 1930 1929 
10,352,567 107,862,059 127,756,965 
1,162,321 11,680,489 15,348,432 
12,903,562 132,642,124 159,135,627 
1,890,158 21,205,760 26,547,918 
2,518,003 26,002,622 28,530,423 
4,860,598 49,071,079 55,555,174 
10,059,609 104,246,291 119,183,115 
2,843,953 28,595,888 39,952,512 
684,000 8,874,000 8,932,040 
4,561 16,240 11,831 
2,155,392 19,505,593 31,008,641 
1,713,230 15,121,073 24,817,707 
11,247.10 11,812.67 11,248.42 
78.0 18.6 714.9 


35 


The net railway operating | mile in 1930 compared with 14.8 pounds 
income for the 10 months’ period totaled! in the preceding year. 


Entrances and Clearances Totaled 183,916 Vessels in 
1929, According to Commerce Department 


The number of entrances and clear- | 


of about 342 miles, but if the extraordi- | 


According to the geographic | 
character of the country, the harbors may | 


Crkvenica, and Senj; (b) those of mid-| 
dle Dalmatia, comprising Sibenik and | 


over, of these 100 ports, only 58 are| 
open to traffic; others still are quite in- | 


would permit the entry of large trans-| 


1930 
1,613,985 
127,730 
1,797,710 
165,037 
504,109 
708,690 
1,496,207 
301,508 


202,628 
519,077 


eee for the corresponding period in 
1929. 

The rate of return on the basis of 
property investment by years follows: 
1920 . 0.21 per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
\. per cent 

4.95 per cent 

1930 (estimated)..... 3.41 per cent 

Passenger traffic in 1930 was less than 
for any year within the last 20, amount- 
ing to 27,000,000,000 passenger miles. 
This was a reduction of 42 per cent} 
under the record year of 1920. 

The railroads in 1930 installed in serv-} 
ice 77,400 new freight cars and 770] 
locomotives compared with 84,894 
freight cars and 762 locomotives in 1929. 
Ownership of freight cars by Class I 
railroads on Dec..1, 1930, was approxi- 
mately 2,270,809 cars or 1.4 per cent 
less than on Dec. 1, 1923, while the aver- 
age carrying capacity per car owned in- 
creased 3.1 tons per car. This was also 
a decrease of 93,863 cars under the 
high ownership period, September, 1925. 
The number of locomotives owned by) 
Class I railroads on Dec. 1 was 55,985, 
a decrease of 8,894 locomotives or 15.9 
per cent compared with the same date 
in 1928, but the average tractive power | 
increased 6,305 pounds per locomotive 
or 16.2 per cent. 

The railroads in 1930 established a 
new high record in the average speed 
per hour of freight trains, an average; 
of 13.7 miles having been attained. 
This average, which was an increase of 
one-half of one mile over the highest 
previous average established in 1929, 
represents the average per hour for all 
freight trains between terminals, includ- 
ing yard and road delays, no matter 
from what cause. 

The railroads in 1930 also obtained the 
greatest efficiency on record in the use 
| of fuel by road locomotives. An average 
of 120 pounds of fuel was required dur- 
ing the past year to haul 1,000 tons of 
freight and equipment, including loco- 
motive and tender, a distance of one mile. | 
This average was the lowest ever at- 
tained by the railroads since the compila- 
tien of these reports began in 1918, be- 
ing a reduction of five pounds under the 
best previous record established ih 1929. 

Record efficiency also raarked the use 
of fuel in the passenger service, an aver- 
age of 14.5 pounds having been required 
to move each passenger train car one 





only Sushak, Sibenik and Split (Spalato) 
are connected with the hinterland of 
Yugoslavia by means of normal-gage 
(4-foot 8%-inch) railways. The ports 
of Metkovic, Dubrovnik and Kotor as yet 
have only narrow-gage rail connections. 


Though ideal rail and other develop- 
ments have not yet been reacied in these 


|most 30,000 enlisted men, 





latter ports, nevertheless, traffic condi- 
tions in Yugoslavia since 1918 have been} 
improved very considerably. Since then, 
1,316 kilometers (818 miles) of railway} 
have been added, 314 kilometers (195! 
miles) are now under construction, and 
almost 2,000 kilometers (1,243 miles) 
have been planned and soon will be under 
construction, 


Modern Warehouses 
For Several Ports 


From this activity it may be assumed 
that the more important ports soon will 
have the necessary connections. The} 
distribution and location of the ports 
then will provide practically ideal facili- 
ties for the import traffic of the hinter- 
land, as well as for the transit traffic 
of neighboring countries, in order that 
oversea shipments may be routed most 
expeditiously through the more favorably 
| located ports. 


Heretofore this development has been 
| retarded principally by the lack of large 
| warehouses. This problem, however, is 
to be solved during 1930-31, as the ports 
of Sushak, Sibenik, Split, and Dubrovnik 
are to be provided with modern ware- 
houses. In addition, Sushak and Split 
are to have public customs depots, which 
| will be authorized to issue customs war- 
rants, 


Entrances and clearances at Yugoslav 
ports in 1929, totaled 183,916 vessels of 
29,907,000 registered tons, as against 
170,009 ships of 28,800,000 registered 
|tons in 1928. This active movement is | 
| the result of work along definite lines in 
| connection with the commercial and mari- 
|time policy of the country, which seeks 
|to direct Yugoslav export and import 
| trade through its own ports. 


Split, with 20,000 vessels entered and 
cleared, stands well up in first place, and 
is followed by Sushak, Dubrovnik, Sibe- 
nik, Kotor, Metkovic, Bar, and the 
‘ smaller ports. 


Expenses 


Pittsburgh and Lake Erie R. R. 
November Eleven Months 
1929 1930 1929 
2,324,261 28,229,845 28,523,245 
177,311 1,688,246 2,039,891 
2,593,469 25,676,650 31,830,816 
357,637 2,771,388 3,798,449 
967,867 17,352,433 11,100,417 
925,095 8,654,969 10,141,912 
2,368,152 20,162,830 26,342,014 | 
225,317 5,513,820 5,488,802 
154,700 1,623,906 1,981,400 


span 238 145 | 
70,617 





98,869 
6 


;}upon pledge of the prior- 





3,889,676 3,507,257 

477,835 6,978,835 7,459,474 
231.27 231.22 231.27 | 
91.3 78.5 82.8 | 


231.21 
83.2 


3281) 


Aviation 
Greatest Aireraft’ 


Concentration Is 


Planned by Army 


First ‘Air Division’ to Be 


Assembled for Maneuvers 
In the Eastern States Next 
May 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tially a war-time one, being the largest 
air organization that this country would 
have under one command in time of war; 
and would be in addition to the various’ 
smaller organizations assigned _ Or. ate 
tached to field armies, corps or divisions. 
The Air Division to be formed in May 
will be, of course, the war-time organiza- 
tion skeletonized in planes and personnel 
by peace-time conditions. a 

Normally, a full war-time Air Divisior 
would consist of over 4,000 officers, al- 
and over 
2,200 airplanes. In 1981, it is expected 
to concentrate 600 officers, 500 enlisted 
men and 584 airplanes, or one-seventh 
the war-time strength of officers, one 
sixtieth of enlisted strength and one- 
fourth of the required number of air- 
planes. : 
2 Concentrate in. Ohio 

As previously outlined by the Assistant 
Secretary of War for Aeronautics, 
Trubee Davison, the air units, at the 
various Air Corps ‘stations throughout 
the country, including flights from vari-. 
ous National Guard Observation S uad- 
rons, will move by air to Wright ield, 
Ohio, concentrating there and going 
through the first phase of their combined 


| maneuvers, this phase consisting o# the 


welding together of many units into the 
Air Division. The three days allotted 
before the Air Division moves on to 
New York will make this no small task, 
and it is only possible due to experience 
gained by the Air Corps on previous an- 
nual maneuvers or field exercises. 

The Division will spend several days 
in the metropolitan area of New York 
in carrying oyt the final phases of the 
field exercises, moving on to New Eng- 
land and down to the Chesapeake Bay 
area as the exercises continue. The Di- 


vision will be in operation for about two - 


weeks. . 
Component Units 

While there will be a deficjency in the, 
number of bombardment units in the 
Division, there will be a surplus of Ob- 
servation Squadrons and groups, and the 
Air Corps plans to make the best of 
existing conditions and utilize the actual 
organizations now in being under peace- 
time strength: eae 

Organizations making up the Division 
will t as follows: Headquarters Staff 
with 50 airplanes; one pursuit wing, con- 
sisting of three pursuit groups with 135 
airplanes; one bombardment group, con- 
sisting of six squadrons with 40 air- 
planes; one observation wing, consisting 
of four observation groups with 111*air- 
planes, plus National Guard squadrons 
attached; one attack group, with 50 air- 
planes; one transport group, with 40 air- 
planes. , 

The three pursuit groups forming the 
pursuit wing will be the Ist Pursuit 
Group from Selfridge Field, Michigan; 
another group formed by the 95th Squad- 
ron from Rockwell Field, California, and 
the 55th and 77th Squadrons from Mather 
Field, California; and the 4th Pursuit 
Group, consisting of the 36th Squadron 
(newly formed at Selfridge Field) and 
two school squadrons from the Advanced 
Flying School at Kelly Field, Tex. In 
addition, there will be representation by 
the pursuit airplanes with pilots from 
the Air Corps Tactical School at Lang- 
ley Field, Va. : 

Bombardment Group 


The bombardment group is large 
enough to form two such organizations, 
but will: be kept as one group unit’ 
throughout the maneuvers. From the, 
2nd Bombardment Group, now at Lang- 
ley Field, will come the 49th, the 20th 
and the 96th Bombardment Squadrons, 
The 11th Squadron will come from Rock- 
well Field, and, in addition, there will 
be two squadrons which are to be formed 
in the Spring and which will receive their 
baptism of peace-time fire in these man- 
euvers. This will make six squadrons 
for the Bombardment Group of the Di- 
vision. 

The Observation Wing will consist .of 
eight Regular Army Air Corps \Squad- 
rons and such National Guard personnel 
as will be enabled to. participate. The 
organization of four groups in this by 
has not been definitely decided upon an 
is dependent upon the strength of the 
National Guard participation.. Three 
squadrons will come from Mitchell Field, 
Long Island, New York, and one each 
from Dodd Field, Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex.; Post Field, Fort Sill, Okla.; Max- 
well Field, Montgomery, Ala.; Scott 
Field, Belleville, Ill., and Crissy Field, 


| Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 


The attack group will be the Third 
Attack Group now stationed at Fort 
Crockett, Galveston, Tex., augmented by 
one attack squadron from the Advanced 
Flying School at Kelly Field. The press 
ent squadrons of the Third Attack Group 
are the 8th, 138th and 90th Squadrons. 

The transport group will consist of 
the 40 transport airplanes available in 
the Air Corps for this.duty. They will 
carry supplies and mechanics and be un-: 
der the control of the G-4 Section of the: 
Division Staff, which is charged with 
transportation and supply. 


Decisions in Uncontested 
Finance Cases Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission. 
has just made public decisions in un- 
contested finance cases which are sums 
marized as follows: 


Report and order in Finance Docket No, 


| 8422, authorizing the St. Louis-San Fran- 


cisco Ry. Co. (1) to issue $3,886,100 of prior« 
lien mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series. 
B, to be pledged with the trustee of the 
applicant’s consolidated mortgage; (2) to 
issue $543,500 of refunding mortgage gold, 
bonds under the refunding mortgage of the 
Kansas City, Foyt Seott & Memphis Ry. 
Co. to be pledged with the trustee of the 
applicant’s consolidated mortgansi and (3). 

ien mortgage 
bonds and refunding-mortgage bonds, te 


issue $6,766,000 of consolidated merteage a 


4% per cent gold bonds, series A, for 

purpose of reimbursing the treasu for 
expenditures made for additions and bet- 
terments and in the acquisition of stock 
of other companies, and to refund under- 


lying bonds; $6,346,760 thereof to be edged q 
security for 


and repledged as collateral 


(= 


short-term notes, and $419,250 thereof ta ~ 


be placed in the applicant’s insurance f 


and (or) pledged and repledged from time 


shorten : 


to time as collateral security for 
notes, approved, 
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Crude Rubber Demand Last Year 
Records Marked Gain Over 1927 


Census Bureau Finds More Than 440,000 Long 
Tons Costing 200 Million Dollars Were 


Consumed During Period 


New York Commissioner, How-| 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Dec, 27 ’ 


The following information relates to transactions on Securities traded in today are indicated by the volume 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that of sales in $1,000 lots, and high and low and fast quota- 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings tions for the day; those not traded in today are. followed 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, >y the last recorded quotation and the date thereof in 
pe a seamensbnattts, Hitbiven sad Vormant—the enly ihe Tellevior aniele are used to designate the States 
saneue ‘ent dof Chak taesaes are coms in which these securities are made eligible, either by 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of Toe a bee hk cat atten at ines, 
the State of New York. mnt, ~~ 


chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 


A gain of more than one-fifth in the] No data were collected for 1927 on costs 
quantity of crude rubber used in manu- | of crude and reclaimed rubber consumed. 
facture in this country in 1929 as com-| Stocks of crude. rubber on hand in- 
pared with 1927 is shown in an analysis | creased from 45,783 long tons at the 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, (A! close of 1927 to 48,644 long tons at the 
|}Summary of the ammouncement was | close of 1929, and stocks. of reclaimed 
| printed in the issue of Dec. 27.) The! rubber decreased from 16,581 long tons 
full text of the announcement follows: | to 13,378 long tons. for the same period, 


The Bureau of the Census announces} The quantities and costs of other im- 
|that, according to a preliminary tabula- | Portant materials:;consumed in the rubber 
Last |iianm of data collected in the Census of | industries in 1929 were as follows: Car- 
994 | Manufactures taken in 1930, establish- | PO" black, 163,037.612 pounds, at a cost 
10719) ments of the United States engaged | Of $12,676,825; zine oxide, 129,847,125 
105% | wholly or principally im the manufacture | Pounds, $8,886,432; sulphur, 59,301,917 
eo of rubber products consumed in 1929, '| pounds, $1,293,165; tire fabrics, 270,444, 
104% | $41,343 long tons of crude rubber, cost- | 055 pounds, $12,267,337; hose and belt- 
101% | ime $200,451,421, and 198,379 long tons | PE duck, 34,335,673 pounds, $12,503,375; 
102% |Of reclaimed rubber, costing $26,223,061, | Other cotton fabrics, 65,900,833 pounds, 
2 |These figures represent increases in $27,552,210; other fabrics, $11,280,682. 
gi, | Quantity of 21.2 per cent and 12.9 per} Statistics on the consumption of rubber 
97 | cent. respectively, as compared with 364,- | and other materials, stocks of rubbezxy on 
102 | 057 long tons of crude rubber and 175,774 | hand, and the total value of ptedvetadiiiore 
104 |iong tons of reclaimed rubber reported | Shown in the following table, The firures 
ae | tor 1927, the last preceding census year. | for 1929 are preliminary and subject to 
a” revision, 

10514 

100 | C; 
58 
1031% 
103 
98% 
98 | 
115% 
103 | 
99% | 
95% 
78 
105% 
104% | 


100% 
100%, 
100 
96 
110% 
109% 
10755 
10214 
96% 
9745 
9745 
971 | 
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105 
955% 
1001, 
9714 
94 
103 
1031% 
8814 
99 | 
101 
102 
105 
96 
8615 
86 
8814 
100% 
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State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Dec. 27. 


The recommendations of, the State 
Budget Commission for 1931 expendi- 
tures total approximately $750,000 less 
than carried by the 1930 appropriation | 

ill, according to the Budget Secretary, 

ter E. Duncan. A uniform reduc- 
tion of expenditures which applies to 
every department of the government is 
provided for, he states. 

The total of the recommendations for 
1931 is $10,264,710.01, as compared 
with $11,005,442.53 for 1930, Mr. Dun- 
can announced. 


Salaries Reduced 


The reduction as recommended, 
amounting to a fraction more than 612 
per cent, if adopted by the General As- 
sembly, will be effected largely although 
not wholly by a 10 per cent decrease 
in the compensations paid to Siate offi- 
cials and employes. The salaries and 
wages of all persons employed by the 
State, in whatever capacity, with the ex-| 
ception of certain constitutional officers 
elected by the people whose compensa- 
tion can not be changed oe - —_ a 
for which they have been elected, woulc he AT&SF Rhy Mt Div ist A 4s "66 
be effected by this uniform salary and [¢ ontinued from Page 6.] AT&SF Td Sh ie 
wagé reduction, as likewise the com- stances might arise in which it might AT&SF Cal-Ar Ist r A 4%s ’62 
pensation of members of the General be permissible, and even advantageous, | Atl Cit Ist cons gu 4s ’51 
Assembly, who are requested to reduce to allow such a proceeding. But it is| Atl Cst L Ist cons 4s ‘52 : 
their own compensations in the same clear, I think, that’ stockholders could ee = unif A 4%s "64. 
ratio that reductions are recommended sue in’such circumstances only after ob-| * us guar Ist 5s "41... 
for all persons on the State’s pay roll. | taining leave to do so from the court| B & O Ist 4s d July 1 ’48 
The maximum salary to be paid by the| which had appointed-the receiver. And| B & O Ist 5s d Jly 1 15 
State is made $7,500 in the Budget Com-| the court, upon such. an application, B & O cv (exp’d) 412s "33. a 12 
mission’s recommendations. would have a discretion to grant or deny | B & O ref & gen A is '95 3 

sant , the leave asked for, according to its & O ref gen C 6s '95 3 

The Budget Commission was con- © a . to eee Senet ao th & O ref & gen D 5s 2000". 
fronted with difficulties in providing a JU gment as q e expediency 0 €'B & O SW Div Ist ext 5s '50.. 
program for even a 6 per cent de- a cae wea . id & O Pitts L Er WVar ds ’41 
crease in State expenditures. More sub-|, In the present case no such application’ Bangor & Aroos 1st 5s ’43 
stantial decreases could have been made has been made; and, if the petition here Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s ’51 
except for the conflict with the statutes, should be considered as such an appli-| Bat Cr & Stur gu Ist 3s 89... 
as, for instance. in the case of the 6-0-1 ¢ation I would feel bound to refuse it,| Beech Cr ext Ist gu 34s "51... 
school law, which is automatic in its| because I can conceive of no more ef-| Beech Cr a guar 4s °36 ... 

i 5 y issi fective scheme for producing confusion | Beech Cr 2nd guar 5s "36_.... 
operation. @he Budget Commission has o delae than tad dauinad ty olaiatias Bell T of Can ist Ss A '55.... 
recommended to the general assembly, and delay than that devised by plaintiffs.’ pon Pp of Can ist 5s B57... g¢ 
however, that the teacher load, as fixed The petition which they have filed vio-| pel) Tel Pa 1st r B 5s "48... 
by statute, be increased 20 per -cent, lates every provision of the code of Bell Tel Pa 1st r C 5s '60.... 
aiso that daily attendance rather than Practice with reference to the joinder Belvider Del cons gu 314s "43... 
enroliment be made the basis of State of actions and the joinder of parties.’ Big Sandy 1st gu (asmd) 4s ’44. 
aid, which would make possible-a large Losses on Stock Sale ost & Alb imp gu 4%¢s "78... 
reduction in this particular appropria-' I forebear to comment at length upon — z = RR Ist 5s A C "67... 
tion after 1931. the remarkable vagueness of this peti- aon é a ae = * = 

For the year 1931 the appropriation tion. It has simply brought into the) Brin Seah Gis « & r A ko OT 
for the 6-0-1 school law (six months’ court house the gossip of the street. ! BnCy RR Ist ens 5s "41 (now Ast) 
term) is the same as for 1930, $3,500,-| Everybody knows that each of these’ Bkin Edison gen A 5s '49...... 
000—by far the largest item included three ipstitutions is in grave difficulties, | BkIn Un G 1st cons 5s ’45... 
in the budget. To decrease this appro- that immense sums of money have been! BkIn Un G Ist & r A 6s 47 

iati without changing the statutes lost in the conduct of its affairs and that Brun & W RR Ist (asmd) 4s °38 
ae ae yw h itud f th losses seems) Baff Gen El gen r 5s A ‘56 
governing the operation of the law would the magnitude of these losses _s #| Bud Rech. Pits ky snsttaae7 
Brive only to cost a deel hardly consistent with, anyother MSOEy Buf Rock & fits Ry gente 3 

S i oe. oO Calif G & E uni & r 5s 37 SF 

-—-—Largest-Sum for.Education “grossty tnismenaged.-- - === : © N Ry Gvt a Sure Ly F 

Totel requests for 1931, as made by the Everybody knows, or has heard, that N Ry Gvt gty 413s "5 20 
State departments and institutions, are) eat losses were made on the resale of © N Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’ 30 
larger than in any previous i stock purchased by the BancoKentucky | © N Ry Gvt gty 42s 15 

a to Lge gtr wee pe Company in banks in Cincinnati, Coving- 
100,000 in excess of the 120) appropr ton, Ashland, Paducah or elsewhere. 
tions. Total recommended expenditures 
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in in 
Which Thous- 
Legal ands High 
Gt S Ist cons A 5s "43 abcdf 11-22-30 
Gt S Ist cons B 4s 3.. abedf 10-18-30 
Power Ist & ref is ’5F.. . abd 10-6-30 
Power Ist ref 4%4s "67 abd 106-30 
Ala Pow ist & ref 5s *68...... abd 10-6-30 
Alb & Sus RR Ist gu 314s '46.°. ibcefg¢ 11-15-30 
Alleg Vy gen Ist gu 4s ’42.. sbedefg 11-28-30 
Alleg & W Ry ist gu 4s ‘98... ; 10-23-30 
Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s ’37 i 2 101% #1014 
Alum Co of Amer deb 5s ’52 SF 11-6-30 
Amer Smelt & Ref ist 5s °47.. 9 10212 10213 
Amer T & T coll 5s '46 SF.... ocdeg 18 105 105 
Amer T & T cv 4s 35........ 12-18-30 
Amer T & T ev 41s 33 (exp’d) 12-27-30 
Amer T & T deb 5t4s 43 SF.. 3 10742 107% 
Amer T & T deb ibs ’60 SF.. 12-2-30 
- Appal El Pow Ist & r is '56 10-30-30 
Facts Surrounding Proceed- ark & Mem ist 5s ‘64 
2 AT & SF gen 4s 95 ........ 
ings Are Found to Make art & sF Adj due Jul 1 4s "93. 
f eat AT&SF Adj stpd d Ju! 1 4s "95 
Action Prejudicial to In- Arasr ev (exp’a of '09) 4s °55 
7 AT&SF ev (exp’d of 05) 4s '55 
terests Involved AT&SF ev (exp’d of '10) 4s ’6C. 
AT&SF cv deb 434s ‘48 


States Sales 
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Ala 
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Conn "Ry & L ist &r gu 4%s 
Cons G E L&Plistritas E ’52 abdg 10-4-30 

, ConsGEL& P Istris F "65 SF abdg 10-6-30 

| Cons GEL&PIistr4%s G "69 SF abdg 9-10-30 
Consu G (Ch) Ist (asmd) 5s ’36 ¢ 12-12-30 
Consu P ist & Uni ds C "52 12-26-30 
Consu P Ist & Uni 442s ’58 SF 10-6-30 
Cumber T & T Ist & g 5s ’37. 11-11-30 , 


D & H ist & r (asmd) 4s 43 SF 12-26-30 
Del Riv RR & Bri Ist gu 4s ’36 11-28-30 
Des Pl Val Ry Ist(asmd)4%%s 47 5-20-30 
Det Ed Ist & coll 5s 33 12-26-30 
Det Ed Ist & r5sA 40 d Jul 1 12-27-30 
Det Ed ist & r 6s B'40 d Jul 1 106%% 10614 
Det £4 gen & ref 5s A '49 .... abd : ’ 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s B ’55 - abd 
Det Ed ven & ref 5s C ’62.... abd 
Det R Tun Det T&T Ist 444s '61 abd 
Dul & Ir Ran RR 1st 5s ’37.. 
Dul Missabe & N Ry g 5s ’41 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4425 "67 


East Ry of Minn N Div 1st4s’48 
Ed El Il Bkin Ist cons 4s "3% 
Ed El Tl NY Ist cons 5s 95 .. abedf 
Elg Jol & East Ry Ist 5s “41. . bedef 
Er & Pit RR g gu3%s B °40.. abcde 
Er & Pit RR g gu 3%s C ’40.. abcde 


Flor E Cst Ry Ist 443s "59..... d 
FtW & Den City Ist ext 544s 61 abdf 
F E&M V RR Ist(asmd)6s ’33. abcdefg 


GH&SA 2d ext M&P gu 5s '31 ab 
Gouv & Osweg RR Ist 5s "42.... abcedefg 
Gr Rap & Ind RR Ist 444s °41.. abeg 
Grays Pt Term Ry Ist 5s "47... abdf 
Gt Nor Ry gen 7 - abed 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7 abcd 
Gt Nor Ry gen . abed 
Gt Nor Ry gen abed 
Gt Nor Ry 42s D 6......... abed 
Gt Nor Ry gen 4%s E P abed 
Gt Nor Ry gen (new) 444s E "77 abed 
Gt Nor Ry Ist & ref 4%48 61 abcdeg 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s °40.. d 

Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s "36 SF 
Greenb Ry Ist (asmd) 4s ’40... 
Grn Mt Pow Ist 5s ‘48 

Gulf Mob & N RR Ist 544s B 50 
Gulf M &°N RR Ist is C ’50... abf 
Gulf Oil. of Pa deb 5s '37 d 
Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s 47 SF... d 


Harl R & Pt Ches Ist 4s 54... df 
Hock Val Ry Ist cons 444s’99SF ed 
Housatonic RR cons 5s ’37 df 
HE & W T Ry Ist guids (std) ’33 abf 
lil Bell T 1st & ris A ’5 abcde 
Ill Cen RR Ist 4s 51 abedefg 
Ill Cen RR Ist 314s 5 abedefg 
Ill Cen RR Ist 3s ’51......... abedefg 
Ill Cen RR ref 4s abedefg 
Ill Cen’ RB ref 5s '65.......0066 abcdefg 
Ill Cen RR coll Tr 4s be 
lil Cen RR Pur Ls Ist 314s ’52 abcdefg 
IC RR C StLé&N J Ist risA’63.. ab 
ICRRC StL&N J lstr434s C’63 ab 
-P. C-RR Litch. Div 1st.3s-’51 abcef 
C RRL Div & Ter Ist 344s °53 abcef 
C RR Omaha Div Ist 3s °51 SF abcef 
C RR StL Div & Ter 3s '51, abcdefg 
C RR St L Div & Ter 314s ’51 abcdefg 
RR StL S RR Ist 4s ’31.. f 
> RR Spef Div 1st 34s °51.. abcdefg 
> RR West Ls Ist 4s ’51.... abcef 
RR Cairo Br 4s 50 abedeg 
Ill & Ia RR ist(asmd)4s abedefg 
Serv Ist &€ ris A '63.. d 
& Louis Ry 1st 4s "56 
Un Ry g & r gu is A ’65.. 
Un Ry g & rgu bs B ’65... 
Interst Pub Serv Ist&r 5s D ’56 
Int Pub Serv Ist&r 4%s F ’58 bdef 


Jas Fran & Clef RRist gu 48’59 abcdefg 
Jers C P&L Ist & r.it4s A *45 

Jers C. P& List& ribs B ’47 d 

Kal Alleg&Gr Rap RR 1st 5s ’38 abcdef 12-12-30 
Kan C P & L Ist is A "52 .... abedefg 12-20-30 
Kan C P & L Ist 445s B 57 .. abcdefg 12-16-30 101% 
K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s ’36 abd 12-27-30 95% 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s "60 .. d 925, 925, 925% 
KC Sou Ry Ist 3s 50........ abd 12-27-30 11% 
KC Sou Ry r & imp 5s 50 dAprl ab 11-11-30 99% 
Kan Pow Ist mtge 20 yr A 5s ’47 f 9-29-30 99 

10-6-30 


rae tion Securities Listed | 
pudget heduction | 
, _ For Saving Bunks 
Is Recommended ee 
prea ® , 
a, h ¢ | | ever, Advises Trustees to 
InSouthCarolina 7 A¢sises Tusters 0 
ef A | State of New York: | * 
Pro i ew York, Dec. 27. | , 
posed Expenditures es | The list of securities considered legal 
6% Per Cent Below Total investments for savings banks in New) 
. York has been revised as of Dec. 1, 1930, 
For 1930; Compensation and just jade pee by poe Bapecte 
tendent of Banks, Joseph A. Broderick. 
Of State Employes Cut | In his introductory. statement, Mr. | 
eet ee et Broderick declares that “trustees of sav-| 
ings banks are not, because of this list, 
relieved of the duty of making a careful 
investigation on their own part into the) 
legality of their investments.” The list} 
has been prepared, he continues, after 
a thorough investigation into the legal- 
ity of the securities, listed, and is be- 
lieved to be substantially correct. 
The list of securities as made public 
by Mr. Broderick will appear in the issue 
of Dec. 30. 
e e 
Receivership Bars 
Stockholders From 
e * 
Suit Against Ban 
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All rubber industries A; rubber tires and inner tubes, B; r 
» A; b $ s, B; rubbe 
rubber goods other than tires, inner tubes and boots and shoes, D: oe 
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-30 
103 
11-19-30 
12-24-30 
12-2-30 
12-19-30 
12-11-30 
i1-4-29 


12-24-30 
11-14-30 
11-29-30 


12-27-30 
9-9-29 
11-25-30 
11-1-30 
12-13-30 
1095% 109 
1075, 107% 
10234 10214 
973%, 96% 
971, 965% 
12-5-30 
12-24-30 


| Crude rubber: 
Consumed— 
Long tons, 1929 .. 
Re EEE i005 3 reba 
Long tons, 1927 ........ 
Stocks on hand, Dec. 31— 
Long tons, 1929 
Long tons, 1927 
Afloat Dec, 31— 
Long tons, 1929 . . 
Long tons, 1927 
Reclaimed rubber; 
Consumed— . 
Long tons, 1929 .. 2. ecdeck 
SE EOE shee wo ae 
See SON, SENT 9\.10's aw daneares 
Stocks and hand, Dec. 31— 
Long tons, 1929 ........ 
Bae CONE, 208F om oe 5 Met g's 
Other important materials con- 
sumed, 1929: 
Carbon black— 
Pounds 
Cost 
Zine oxide— 
Pounds 
Cost 
Sulphur— 
Pounds 
Cost eoeee 
Tire fabrics— 
Pounds 
CORN hiss kien 
Hose and belting 
Pounds . 
SN GN Nii cis <2 0 ere Saeed 
Other cotton fabrics— 
Pounds ewes ee 
MEE siuvictons.ngic<causeise, 
, Othr fabrics— 
Pounds ........ a acettes ee ci) 
ME ie oi 08S Gees eae ce $11,280,682 
Total value of products, 1929 ....$1,122,054,874 
| Total value of products, 1927 ....$1,225,077,114 
} *Cannot be shown separately without disclosing data reported by individual estab- 
lishments. 
wit +Enchrdes: data’for a comparatively. smatt- quantity consumed” in the 
other than tires, inner tubes, and boots and shoes” industry. 
| =See footnotes 1 and 2. 
i Data too incomplete to justify the publication of the figures reported, 
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382,782 
$172,805,191 
316,295 


11-12-30 
101% 101% 
10-25-30 
12-20-30 
12-27-30 
12-26-30 
95% 95% 
105%, 105% 
100%, 1001, 
1015, 101% 
107 107 
4 101 10012 
10 101% 101% 
12-27-30 
12-19-30 
12-26-30 
9-15-30 
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H. & B, American 
Kansas Attleboro, $55,914. 


| Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry, Topeke, | Heald Machine Co., Worcester, $56,325. 


| $1,645,136. 4 : 
Elmhurst InvestmentCo., Topeka, $193,682. | Lawrence Leather Co., Boston, $404,594, 
Lever Brothers Co., Cambridge, $247,126. 


Prairie Oil & Gas Co., The, Independence, 
Monument Mills, Housatonic. $29,218. 


| $143,448. 

‘ National Calfskin Co., Boston, $111,264. 
National Leather Co. of Illinois shi- 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co. of Delaware, | cago, Ill, $53,215. » Chi 

New 


Louisville, $44,469. | New Bedford Gas 

| Estate of Richard H. Soaper, Henderson | Bedford, $95,182. 

Ken & Ind T RR lst 4%%s ’61 abdf National Bank, executor, Henderson, $31,379. | Monotuck Silk Co., Florence, $32,446. 

K&I T RR Stl(stp)p in $ 44% ’61 abd | Superior Oil Corporation, Lexington, $121,- Norton Co, Worcester, $115,938, 

K&I T RR Sterl bonds 444s 61 abd ‘ | 850. Nyanza Mills, Boston, $38,690, 

Kings Co El. P & L Ist 5s ’37.. abcde { 34 John H. O’Brien, George H. Blodgett, 
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Machine Co, South 
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& Electric Co., 
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Wiese 
Kings Co El P&L Pr mny 6s ’97 abed 12-26-30 trustee in bankruptey, Boston, $45,307. 
Kings Co Ltg Ist r 5s "64..... abe 12-18-30 Pacific Mills, Boston, $46,014, 
Kings Co Ltg lst r 642s 754.. abe 12-26-30 Estate of Pierce, John B,, Clarence 
LE & W RR Ist (asmd) 5s abcdf 12-13-30 4 | Grant Timber Manufacturing Co., Woolley & Rolland, New York, N. 
LE & W RR 2d (asmd) 5s abed 9-29-30 | Selma, $33,599. 29,977. 
L S&M S Ry Ist (asmd) 3%%s ’97 abedefg 12-20-30 2 | Estate of Rathborne, Joseph; Richardson | _ Richards & Co., Inec., Washington, D-~ Cc. 
LS&M S Ry reg (asmd) 342s ’97 abcdeg 12-27-30 % | Leverich, Canal Commercial Trust & Sav-) e727. 
LS & MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s ’31 abcdeg 100%, 100% ings Bank, executor, Harvey, $31,947. | : altonstall, Mrs. 
abf 11-26-30 Mai $56,587. 
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Leh Val Harb T Ry 1st 5s '54 abd 11-15-30 Smith & Wesson, Springfield, $30,347. 
abcdfg 12-19-30 Orono Pulp & Paper Co., Bangor, Me.,| _ State Mutual Life Assurance Co,, Worces- 
$136,298. 
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Atkins, Mrs. Alma Shreveport, 
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N Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul 2 
, Everybody has heard it said that the 
are practically $2,000,000 under the : : a: 
est recommendations are for educational | stock, it has lost most, if not all, of it. Cen of Ga By-cons r 5s °45 
islative department the sum of $117,952 petition alone, it is doubtful if any re- of G Ry Ist 5s ’45 due Nov 1 
charitable division, § Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s 60... abef 
336,845.98; for the regulative division, not eyen by the receivers themselves 
en N Eng Ry Ist 4s ’61 ef 12-13-30 
requested for permanent improvements actions and their great complexity make 
& O Ry ref & imp B 414s 95. ab 
Thev have had a disastrous effect upon & 
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N Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct. '69.... 
N Ry deb Gvt gty 7s 740 
) N Ry 25 yr deb Gvt gty 615s '46 
e -actly $1,999 BancoKentucky Company acquired stock | C ; 
eerk of the requests—exactly $1,999,- i) come way in the Caldwell Company eee "32. 
e ess. 2 Washet ‘ery , knows that, ar s r os ‘5 6 
of Nashville, and everybody kno t Cart & Ad RR ist gu 4s Si. 
purposes. Of the total recommendations These and like things are found in the Cen of Ga Ryr&gen3!ss B ’39 
of $10,264,710.01, the sum of $5,265,-' petition but the details are missing yand,|C of G Ry r & gen 5s C 59 SF 
116.17—more than one-half—is included ji¢ no defense were made and the case C of G Ry Chat Div Pch My4s’51 
is recommented; for the judicial depart- Covery could be awarded of G Ry Mob Div 1st 5s ’46 
390 TON akin : ‘ 7 pare G Ry Mac & Nor Div 5s ’46 
ment, $239,790; for the executive and ad- Audit Not Complete of G Ry } si ‘ 
ae. ve ee ips me oan 5 + “ H G&E ist&r 5s dJ °€57 
ministrative division, $176,610.28; for the The fact is that the exact truth of ud G&E Ist&r 5 Jan 1 °57 
1,845. ’ M i. Pac RR thru sht ! Ist gu4s’54 abcf 2-29 
$1,585,799,94; for the miscellaneous di- and the auditors who have been at work Cent Ry N J gen 5s '87 abedeg 10 111% 
vision, $1,542,595.64. upon the books and records of these| Cent Ry N J gen 4s '87 . abedeg 10 96 
A total of $73,125 is recommended for jnstitutions since the receivers were ap- 
Set eae Ry Ist 7s '36..... abedefg -6-30 
f : r y Ist cons 5s '39...... abed > 
was $784,050. it a matter of great difficulty to deter- © & O Ry gen 414s 92... . bed 
+ mine what was their exact nature. and ( 
ati i ls what were the responsibilities growing : 
Alleged Inflation in Value = ia O Ri & Al div 1st cons 4s ’89 abedf 
( Rich&Al div 2d cons 4s’89 abed 
many innocent persons and it is the duty : 2 aera ee, tet 08 °08.. dhedt 
of these receivers and of the authorities 
charged to operating expenses, by which they were appointed to see) ¢ 
Arkwright? ( 
A. They were. ( 
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RR 1st & r 4%s B77 abed 6 100%, 100% 
fll RR Ist cons 6s '34 d 12-12-30 
: Coke Ist(asmd)5s "37 ¢ 102 
: So RR Ist(asmd) 48°56 abcdefg 9-26-30 
Lou RR r 6s A '47.... abd 12-10-30 
Lou RR r 5s B ’47.... abd 
Lou RR r 4s C ’47.... abd 
& L RR Ist & gen 5s A '66. abd 
L RR Ist & g 6s Bd May 1 66 abd 
& NW Ry gen 315s '87.... abcedefg 
& NW. Ry gen 4s ’87 abcdefg 
& NW Ry gen 4%s ’87 abcdefg 
& NW Ry gen 5s ’87 . abedefg 
& 
& 
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N Ry Gvt gty 414s °35 
For 1931, as in former years, the larg- jf jt gave anything of value for that Gen 6f:Ga Br cons bs 4S 
in the educational division. For the leg- were submitted for judgment upon the of G Ry Md Ga At Dv Ist5s’47 
: ; re Pac RR Ist r gu 4s '49 bef 
charitable and correctional division, $1,-|t,ece matters is not known by any one, st r gu 4s abc 
ent Dist Tel ist 5s 43.01... cdg 12-19-30 
permnanent improvements. The total | pointed. The vast number of these trans- 
& O Ry ref & imp A 414s abed 
out of them. « 
Of Utility Stock Outlined 
& raig Val Br Ist 5s ’40.. abedf 
&0O 
Frances A, F,, Boston, 
that everything that was done be un- 


c 
Warm Sp Val Ist 5s ’41.. 

B 
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responsible B 


covered and every person 
to make 


: ; for these losses be required 
Q. You established some scholarships good that responsibility. 
at the Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture? 
A. We did. Ten of them 
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Louis G & Elst&ris A 52... ¢ 
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Union Twist Drill Co., Atho $304,277. 

United Fruit Co.. Boston, $120,064. 

Estate of Upton, King, Norman W. Bing- 

am Jr., Annie D. Upton and George Upton 

oreeets, Boston, $40,782 ° : 
Jarren Steam Pum fe 

Sanaane p Co,” Warren, 


ab 86% 8614 


Plaintiffs’ counsel, in the argument of ab 12-27-30 


: this case, expressed their sympathy for 
$150 the victims of this disaster and their in- 
a piece, for boys—farm boys. dignation against those responsible for 
Q. Did you pay $150 a month on the it with great heat. But plaintiffs are 
salary of the secretary of the Bureau not the enly persons who entertain these | 
of Business Research of the University sentiments nor are they the only per- 
of Georgia? sons whose duty it is to see that all of 
A. I did while they were trying to the wrongs that have been done are) 
establish it. 1 don’t pay it now. righted, so far as that is possible. So} 
F. E. Shumate, vice president of the far as the Trust Company and the| 
Georgia Power Co., testified as follows: BancoKentucky Company are concerned, | 
By Mr. Healy: 


Maryland 


Baltimore Life Insurance Co., Baltimore, lh 


$52,901. | 
Heyden, A. G., | 


—- 
3% 


at 


Chemische, Frank von 
Washington, D. C., pers AST ee | 
Cc gne, Norma, =. M. B. H. Trust, : 
| Washington, D. C., $59,935. | Weld, Rudolph, Boston, $72,051. 
12-27-30 35 | Crown Cork & Seal Co. of Baltimore, Bal- | , Estate of Wilbur, George E,, Walte 
12-27-80 timore, $252,761. p omber and Joseph L. Anthony, cxecudhrgh 
10-31-30 De Nederlandsche Bank,,New York, N. Y., | ‘Faunton, $37,804. 
12-27-30 | $55,308. = iams Trust, Boston, $39,969, 
12-24-30 | Guarapty Co. of Maryland, Baltimore, $48,- $27 — Consolidated St., Springfield, 
104% | 328. $27,705. 
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i : Finan Co., Baltimore, 
that duty rests upon the receivers ap-| Manufacturers ance 0 


Q. In 1919, when your association with pointed for these institutions and upon 
the company first began, by what name the court which appointed them. 
was the company then known, or what Demurrer Is Sustained | 
company was then opertaing? 

A. The Georgia Railway and 
Company. 

Q. You continued with the company tect the directors of that company from | 
from that time down to the, present | being made to answer for any responsi- | 
time? bility they. may have incurred. I am} 

A. Continuously. not able to believe that counsel meant | 
Q. The legal department, then, I take ‘o charge that this was the purpose of | 

| 


pointment of a receiver for the Banco- 
Kentucky Company was a device 'to pro- | 


Power 


it, is under your charge? (he court in making the appointment or 

A. The legal department, with the ex- of the receiver in accepting the appoint- 
ception of rate cases, and certain sales ment. So far as concerns the plaintiffs 
contracts and things of that sort; and in that action, who were both stock- 


I have also charge of the compensation holders and directors of the BancoKen- | 


side of rate cases. their motives. 

Q. Approximately how many attorneys It seems to me that a more plausible 
are retained by the company throughout explanation of their conduct is that, after 
the State of Georgia? the Bank and the Trust Company had | 

A. I would say approximately 50 or’ been thrown into receivership, they found.| 
55 in the various counties of the State.| themselves in charge of a company which 

Q. During the years that you have appeared to have been abandoned by the 
been counsel for the company, have you! men who had been most active in its) 
made a practice of attending the ses- management, 
sions of the Georgia Legislature? thrown into the utmost confusion by the 

A. Yes, sir. I watch bills in the! failure of the two institutions in which 
Legislature that are likely to affect the most of its funds were invested and that | 
Georgia Power Company. We are the) in these circumstances they felt that the | 
largest taxpayer in the State of Georgia, rights of all parties, whether creditors | 
and 1 watch those bills, look out for or shareholders, could be better protected 
committee hearings, attend committee|by a receivership than in any other | 
hearings. Mr. Arkwright and I to-| manner. 
gether attend them when they are of 
sufficient importance. He goes with me, motive was that ascribed to them by 
and attends those committee hearings, | plaintiffs, if their purpose was, as stated 
and we attempt to get any legislation! in brief of counsel for plaintiffs, to seek 
that is favorable to the company! “a sanctuary for their misdeeds,” then I! 
favorably reported. I attend to no busi-|can only say that they selected a most | 
ness in the Legislature for any client unfortunate method of concealing their | 
except the Georgia Pewer Company. responsibility. 

(Hearing recessed pursuant to call of | The special demurrer to the petition is 
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| New Bedford, $76,824. 


| ington, D, C., 


| $28,152, 


ington, D. C., 


| Leverett, Washington, 


Michigan 


National Electric Supply Co., Washington, Buhl, Lawrence D.. Detroit, $43,852. 
D. C., $57,105. Soe } Cummer-Diggins Co., Cadillac, $42,313. 
Nord-Deutsche Insurance Co., Washington, ls Estate of Dodgé, Horace K., Detroit, 
D. C., $31,732. uy | $0%3,018. 

Northern Ohio Power Co., Washington, D.| state of Dodge, John F,, Detroit & - Se- 
C.. $77,798. curity Trust Co., administrator, D i 

Schmeider, William $782,875, ee 
D. C., $32,029. - } Fisher 
Standard Gas’ Equipment Corp., Baltimore, | $238,459, 

wont, Henry, Fairlane, Detroit, $46,060 

: . Cc e CG a i 32 ° 

By 1 oal Company, Robert, Bay City, 

MeCord Manufacturing Co.. | 
Chicago, Ill, $99,253. °°" iM Of Ne Yn 

Michigan Investment Co,, Detroit, $25.445, 

Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co., Port 


| Huron, $31,045 
Tes Co., Lansing, $177,347. 


Reo Motor 
Minnesota 
Daniels Linseed Co., Minneapolis, $229,057, 


| 
$76,999. 


(Trust), Washington, 


Body Corporation, Detroit, 


Symington Machine Co., Rochester, N.:¥. 
$435,457, de, 

Walker, Mrs. Hary E. G., Washington, D. | 
C., $31,858. 
| 
| 


Massachusetts 


$42,787. 


S. L,, Boston, 
Asonn, New York, N. ¥., 


American Optical Co., 


American Pneumatic Service Co. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y,, $40,427. ae . | 

Arizona Commercial Mining Co., Boston, Finch, Van Slyck & McConville, St. Paul, 
$42,937. re | $39,587, 

Associated Gas & Electric Co., oe Janney, Semple, Hill & Co,, Minneapolis, 
$70,449. $41,609: 

Berkshire Cotton Northwestern National 
Adams, $52,834. Co., Minneapolis, $37,170, 

Berkshire Cotton Zenith Furnace Co., Duluth, $33,394. 


Adams, $121,103. 2 z 
Berk Missouri 


Berkshiye Products 
25,229. a fs e ea 
Co., oran, A, ©, chez, Miss., $35,550. 
$24.889.. eet | _ Estate of Brown, Paul, Mercantile Trust 
Boston Mexican Petroleum, trustees, Bos- Co, et al, executor, St. Louis, $834,271. 
aaa | eq community Power & Light Co, St. Louis, 
‘rthur D,\Hill, Richard Saltonstall and | $65,077, | 
Arthur D,, Hil ic dD. c., $54,189, . ; Curran Printing Co., Con P, St, Louis, 
; Knowl Lo Works, | $29,868, 
Worcenter, $126,161, say epee Graham Paper Co., St. Louis, $42,021, 
Crowell & Thurlow Steamship Co,, East | ae of goliien, Wittiam Northrup, 
q i § ouis 8 0, executor, St. 
aetna, | Louis $26,050, t 
St. 


Manufacturing Co., | Life Inserance 


Manufacturing Co., | 
Corporation, Wash- 
Washington, D. C., | 


ji . , | 

Dartmouth Manufacturing Corporation, | Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co., 
, Louis; $42,577. 

Wash- | Pacis Medicine Co., St. Louis, $47,37a9 
Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co, WS 

Kansas City, $28,507, 5 

The list of awards in other State! 

will be printed in full text in the 
issue of Dec. 30. 


Dillen Steam Boiler Works, D, M., 
$30,624. 
Edison Electric Ilkuminating, Boston, 
$50 460. | 
Fairhaven Mills, Washington, D. C., 
$64°966. 


Farnsworth Hoyt Co., Boston, $124,876. 
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Treasury Operations 


the collection district in which his legal 
residence or principal place of business 
is located, and a corporation files its 
income-tax return.in the collectjon dis- 
trict in which its principal place of busi- 
ness or the principal office or agency is 





Individual Debits Show 


Decrease During Week 

Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
acta to the Federal Reserve Board by 
nks 
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situated, excepting closely affiliated con- in leading cities for the week spondin Corresponding , 
cerns filing a consolidated return. ended Dec, 24, and announced -by the Cae 7 Period e e 
In the latt th lidated re- | Board Dec. 27, aggregated $12,107,000,- ‘ : Year Fiscal Year 1931 Fiscal Year 1930 
Numb { Indivi turn is frequently filed ina State other |000 or 10 per cent below the total re-| Customs “°°eiP** sao giuiggaesa24 | $195,128,783.48 | $296,221,117.74 reer in a 
umber of Individual Returns Was Less Than jim ‘5, "quent fled in a, State other persed for the preceding week, and 7 per| Gust’ ggg" 2.207-0 0. SRRSOTAELAS ENADSSGa-gt e'sis 754-39 tush gat i289 : 
- ® e lace of busin or principal offi r|cent below the total reported for the! Misc. internal revenue .. 37,564,663.10  43,857,016.33 — 287,562,496.25 311,686,370.77 
I P d y W h I A Pp o ess 0: cipal office o , i l , 
nrrece Ing ear, ith an imcrease in Ay- |, ency of the subsidiaries is located. | Corresponding week of last year. Foreign obligations— 5.00 31,094,052.37 28, 790,245,00 | . > * 
erase Tax R ate t 4 62 Pe Cent ‘ woes - a result of the filing of ao _— for a. —— - — Pe ceeted 960 tes es eS 2a aor e8 82 92,370,597.85  80,520,597.15 Marked Expansion in Silver 
e to r consolidated returns the number of re-| Which figures have been published weekly fete tS eae eee eys* * oak ena ' "106 697.05 1,383,022.09 3,053,369.89 : 
6 ‘ se itgnahien edhe of cont wreak $11°844,000,006 aa ee ith “sia, Rl At ite ete cee- 964°587-64 $0908.18 sse74see0 ©—-«s.'847.61545|  Lmports Into India Is Re- 
corporations included or covered by such as compared wi ° ‘Sibalnts ‘reap. ae 
[Cénetinusd fia Pape 2:3 ; returns. ¥ Sue | 657,000,000 for the preceding week and| "tet, fund, receipts. reap- : sosezoneo| Ported to Department of 
: ae s The amount of income tax liability re- | $12,313,000,000 for the week ended Dec.|. ment) ................. 1,737,083,80 852,702.18 26,594,886.14 20,682,061. Commerce 
ie ceaes ele tu ted eee 3.45 este og ives" Goodin "cikceed turned for 1928, shown in the tabulations |25 of last year. ion ee oil tp 389,827.89  _1,358,129.71 _4,579,850.24 
s ? ven Dees : .-- |in this volume, is not entirely compafé- property .......... foods 206,159.72 . eee ake, "162'381.98 
per cent. individuals, such as personal exemption : : : t Panama Canal tolls, etc.  2,198,901.88 _ 1,802,534,50 13,582,655.68 14,162,381. ; ; ee 
Following is the full text of the cover- | credit for dependents, net loss for prior a, ip the ee —— ee ge wie cA plage ie gg nsd “et Othe atone ae 10,013,000.47 | 12,406,367.75  74,565,468.55 —-96,304,020.44 A. slight shift of Shanghai silver 
ing letter of the document, with sum- years, and loss from the sale of capital riety of factors is responsible for this year returns are required to be filed on cana ha aa) ae Same $1,825,723,335.05 $2,088,078,754.05 stocks from foreign to Chinese banks, 
maries from the volume dealing with in- assets held more than two years, are discrepancy. Several of the important |or before the 15th day of the third month Total ordinary .:.... $688,607,821.32 $703,480,823.2 ,825,723,335.05 $2,038,078, with but little change in the total quan- 
dividual and corporate returns: . | not included in deductions; neither is the ? fter the end of the fiscal d pay- : epee oe eee tity of available silver, was reporte 
Sir: I d ith th ‘ ‘ ‘ factors are— after the end of the fiscal year, and pay- | Excess of ordinary receipts 
ir: In accordance with the provisions | special credit of $3,000 for domestic cor-/ 1 The amount of tax originally re-|ment, as in the case of calendar year| over total expenditures from that market for the week ending 
contained in the revenue act of 1916 and! porations having net income of $25,000 ported on the returns does not always|returns, is required at the time the re- chargeable against ordi- 7" 4 ., | Dec. 18, according to the Department of 
subsequent acts for the publication an-|or less nor net loss for prior year in- represent precisely the amount of tax/turn is filed, or in four quarterly install-| nary receipts ......,... $375,576,822.34 $302,991,235.43 . $76,149,259.13 —_ $94,885,251.76 | Commerce. India’s silver market is very 
nually of statistics with eee ~ cluded in deductions in arriving at net} paid, for the reason that an adjustment|ments. The first of the quarterly in- : ——___—_— ~~" | weak, the Department states. 
; ’ : | ‘ ’ * 
og fit 4 r laws, Lets Siew tenes a /may be made after the data have been|stallments is due when the return is filed. | poe 162,126,696,39 $171,522,058.21 $1,138,876,638.08 $1,088,449,931.96 | _ The Department’s statements on. sil- 
t tr hes a — th. ort entitled The industrial classification is based|taken from the original returns for the| Thus, during the calendar year 1929, col- "ean atte adit 83°967961.78 | 90,565,518.46  281,984,311.06 —324,193,614,17 | ver in Shanghai and in India, based on 
“St tatlew t ema for 1998 » prepared | u.the predominant business of the cor-| Statistics of Income. These adjustments |lections were made of part or all of the| Refund custems ........  1.247378.89  1,467,516.65 9,825,597.63  10,001,149.02 | reports from Shanghai and Bombay, re- 
fi : the tw scan on Ths " e* aentlivide porations or of the affiliated groups of}may result in additional assessments,| taxes in returns for fiscal years ended| Refund internal revenue . 4,561,697.22 _5,915,989.69 31,827,936.54 49,384,772.72 | gnectively, follow in full text: 
— . ee re A ae aie ae corporations filing a single return, The|thereby increasing the tax liability, or|from Jan. 31, 1928 (the last quarterly} Postal deficieney ........ 5,000,000.00 ........--.--- eee senor ot esiae Silver stocks in Shanghai on Dec. 18 
during 1929, with a historial presentation industrial divisions, however, do not con-|in certificates of overassessment, thereby | installment payment ow which was due| Panama Canal ........... 638,314.12 1,205,696.03 vag a "| totaled 201,000,000 taels, of which 130,- 
of the income and tax liability reported a trely, oompanations engaged exclu-| decreasing the tax liability. An amended | on or peeves, soe. 15, SONS), de Raw. 2S, Ral. ee. 3,22 4,123.93 90,268.40 783,795.99 | 000,000 taels were held in native banks, 
by individual © ceminetiegs aeons ths sively in the industries in which they|return has the same effect as an adjust-| 1929 (the,filing of returns and the full 7 —_ Lae eee tes are 165.25 156.11 #49,607.74 | says a radiogram to the Department of 
i Pi ‘of . erent period. of in.|2t¢“lassified, due to affiliated corpora- | iment, payment or first installment payment | it oing Board ” — 1,786,903.68 —1,479,496.12 11,813,024.66 —14,173,827.88 | Commerce from its Shanghai office. The 
SRCCPAOD OF. Se: Beenene, Des i tions filing consolidated returns, which} Ded : i on which for the fiseal year ended on| ‘agree pene cil y: Siuke pitas corresponding figures for Dec. 11 were 8 
come taxation under the Sixteenth) jnelude the i fT diduetionie eductions Allowed het d an a Agricultural marketing 095,839.62 orrespo g igur o . ‘| 
enianat te tie Cau. The te ide the income and deductions of the| the latter date was due on or before; fund (net) ...>........ 23,007,222.06 ......-.+-++-- 095,839.62 ...... ska tye at 201,200,000 taels and 128,000,000, re- ig 
rt ae cicatiachom tabulations el? eke no or pea or ee concerns. If such| Fram Income Taxes Dec. 15, we) whereas, as previously| Alien property funds .... 317,396.66 4196,602.37 805,669.10 1,254,115.67 | s nectively. ig 
t 1 e subsidiary or affiliated concerns could be| 2. Income and profits taxes paid to for- | indicated, there are excluded from these ; Adjusted-service certificate - 3 i A 
from eiate-tax retums,irrpective of} clucited” independently of the ‘conslt [eign goverinents at poscesstons ot the) staaricn those Tetorns for fal years -fund ccs" t's $4oBogozs  tuongiogy {4531702 tapnass|  Svooe and silver bars were valued at © f 
ce filed d a 1929 Bs < bene his. dated returns, many would fall in in-|United States are deductible from income | ending prior to July 1, 1928; and sub-| Civil-service ret’m’t fund 161,567.85 138,667. 709,577. 439, wik DhAOG OGG thee na Tee at PeThe es 
wise led during , a riei 4is-| dustrial divisions other than the ones|taxes payable to the United States but| sequent to June 30, 1929. Investm’t of trust funds: 101,832.98 20,164,114.84 ~ : yiaene 4 
' ¢ Pp 482.68 26,101, 04, | ber of sil ll Shang- 
torical summary. in which they are included ate tiok edastad it th t of t 4. Delays in payment due to financial | Government life insurance 1,712,186.00 769,482. total number of silver dollars in Shang 4 
Tabulation Mad The data for States and mi ivil |liability shown herein. The agerepate|embarrassment, death, liquidation of | District of Columbia teach- 371,811.22 314,348.42 | hai on Dec. <8 was 143,000,000, as com- 4 
abulatior ade of divisi 1 hd minor civi y shown herein. e aggregate ’ , q ion oO ers’ retirement ........ 24,897.80 83,219.50 371,811.22 314,348.42 | pared with 142,000,000 on Dee. 11. fe 
D Filed in Ret lvisions, although compiled from re-|amount of income and profits taxes paid| business, or any other cause result in| Foreign Service retirement ............- $248.70 $44,930.15 582. i 
= rile = - er or ne oe Re —_ eet do not rep- : ——, ew = possessions of — - — Pagel the close of the|Gen, railroad. contingent .........-... essseeee eee? 121,241.94 203,598.34 Imports Into India 
e income-tax returns sent what may.be called the geographi- | the United States reported by individuals | year in which such taxes are due, and rs ee > $1,570,359,199.04 | Silver i i i i 
filed under the provisions of the Reventie|cal distribution of income, there’ toue and corporations is, beterer, shown. | the classification of such collections as Total ordinary ..,... $283,825,998.98 $272,480,237.82 $1,655,280,075.92 $1,570,359,199.04 odvee Laue  - —_ _ 
Act of 1928. The year for which the/no way of ascertaining from the income- Individual income taxes paid at the|“back taxes” because made in a subse- | ¢; ne —.......... $30,000,000,00 > $65,000,000.00  $274,514,950.00 | ounces, all of which came from New 
income is reported is in general the cal-|tax returns the amount of income orig-|source on tax-free covenant bonds are|quent year. Certain amounts are un- Pur he un seek Magasts' ae ale York. During the seven days ended Dec. ; 
endar year ending Dec, 31, 1928. How-|inating in the respective States or the|deductible from income taxes payable| collectible, due likewise to the above) cn@ses and retirements 00 29,235,000.00 418,000.00 | 12, imports totaled 79 ounces. iB 
: > f : : 4 Nate yer , from foreign repayments $29,205,000.00 189,600. ’ Pp e © 
ever, 8 considerable number of corpora-|amount of tax paid on that basis, as in- by individuals but are fot deducted in the | causes. Received from foreign gov- Silver stocks on Dec. 19 were esti- 14 
tion returns and a negligible mumber|come reported by an individual or cor- income tax liability of indiyidual returns| 5. Current collections include such in-|' ernments under debt set- 97,819.750.00 | mated at 2,400 bars as. compared with oe 
of individual returns are filed for a an in one State may have been de-|herein tabulated, ; _ | terest and penalty items as are received} tlements ............... fetayses casey 97,819,750.00 ...++.+-+--+0ee "58,100.00 | 2,700 bars on Dec. 12. The total offtake ea 
fiscal year other than the calendar year.|rived frgm source in other States. An| 8. The amount of income taxes in|during the year in connection with de-| Received for estate taxes .....seeescee qeccceeserenss wettest 59,000.00 23,503.25 |for the seven days ended Dec. 19 was ie 
ot returns a nn ro Ge individual files his income-tax return in fiscal year returns included in this tab-|linquent payments on returns for 1998, | Forfeitures, gifts, etc. ... ....sseeeeeee vereeerer nets ,000. — waar aie a 560 bars for ie 
caiendar-year returns ior ear 1 SS en : 
which ih greater part of their aan, - BORE 5 hse eon sgie $29,205,000.00 $128,009,350.00  $94,294,000.00 — $372,834,308,25 “a seven days ended oe “ vidiled 
: ; in- . ° ES ooo Oa ee urrency in reserve on Dec. e { 
ing, period falls. Thus, thee axe in-|! Bonds Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment | Total expenditures ..$313,080,008.08 $400,489,587.82 $1,749,574,075.02 $1,943,198,502.29 | | ee ao eae compared with . 

‘ : i . 7. Bullion ; 
year 1928, returms whose fiscal year ends Hecslat d expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 1,161,300,000 rupees on Dec, 7 ie 
after June 80, 1928, but not later than [Continued from Page 10.) “The figures for the month include $26,003.49 and for the fiscal year 1981 to date |in reserve Dec. 15 totaled 58,000,000 ‘ 
June 30, 1929. Fractional (part year) “ $200,746.16 accrued discount on war-savings certificates > a — ooaeedns rupees, en - gaa wi 900, Ww 
returns are included for the a States Sales States Sales eS oe oo figures include $36,120.60 an 53,293.38, ee on eome ° » pettoved a 4 
year in which the greater part of the jn in in in xcess of credits (deduct). e market is very weak, believed due ‘ 

: Which Thous- Which Thous- to Persian sales in London. a 
Pere i contained in this report} y 9.) 7 ast 4" Legal ands High Low Last Legal ands High Low Last C * d Busi Decli - 4 
ov based on — toxpayers, ae as NY @ Mert RR in = 314s 2000 =, a ae to HH ne & a me ” = oe - aa d ne Pacth "leas Status of State Banks Federal Reserve Discount 4 

ed (not including amen returns| Ny éL Br RR g¢ 1st 4s 41 F 8-4-30 885% airo st 4s "31\... a 12-20-30 99% eport i t “4 
, r ei es St ; ‘ rted on Pacific Coas ° f 
showing net income under $100,000), un-| NY & Put RR cons(asmd)4s 98 abedefg 8-24-30 94% ce Ag 4 or a = - od oe can P . Federal Rate Reduced in Cleveland ‘ 
audited except for a preliminary exam- NY Cent RR cons 43 A’98...... abedeg 12 9% 93% \ 93% | StL & S F Ry gen bs '31...... d 12-24-30 10134 [Continued from Page 1.] in . ; ; 
ination to insure proper execution of the| NYC & Hud R RR mtge3%4s "97 abcdeg 12-27-30 84 StL S F Ry br L 4s A "30 bd 10 86% 86% 86 ‘a il lati i Establishment of a rediscount rate of ry 
return. As in preceding years, corpora-| NY C & Hud Ri reg 3%s '97.. abedeg 12-20-30 85 StL S F Ry PrL 5s B'50.....- abd 9 ae” 100 Pr vember, 1929, while cumulative sales | Reserve System 3 per cent on all classes of paper of all 1 
tion data were tabulated from all returns 7 g é a Ri deb 4s 1934... abedeg 3 100% 100% 100% | iL S F Ry cons 4% A 98. abe 8 18% 78% 73% | wholesale for 1980 were at the lowest maturities, effective Dec. 29, by the Fed- i» 
filed by corpgrations. In tabulating data} Vy ¢ ¢ 4 = ah Ry a ae : ee ete an StL S W_ Ry Ist etfs ds '89.... d 12-27-30 8514 | level since 1921. New automobile regis- in the State bank member- | eral Reserve Bank of Cleveland, was an- bf 
from individual returns, however, aj| yy , A: ceeg is ‘ % | St~P&D RR ist (asmd) 5s ’31. abcdefg 8-11-30 100% : lesa than i N b Changes in nounced Dec. 27 by the Federal Reserve ' 
‘ : C&HRr&imp5sC 2013 (NYC) abedeg 3 106% 106% 106% . - | trations w@re less than in any November . wal ws 7st dur- + an | 
change was made in the tabulation proc-| Ny CéH R Lake Sh col 343 98 abed 12-23-30 soi, | StR&DRR Ist cons(asmd)4s 68 abcdeg 8-15-30 95% : . ship of the Federal reserve system dur-/p 4.4 The existing rate is 3% per cent. 
ess. Formerly data have been tabulated| NYC&H R Mich Cen col 3%8 98 abedeg 1413-80 78 | SEP EGT Ry lot (noma) Ade ae abedete | aisse o3i4 aati ca of October tahoe oven ie the week ended Dec. 26 were an~/ On Dec, 23, the Board announced that 
from the returns with net income of| NY Ch & St L RR Ist 4s '37.... abcdf 12-27-30 96% | StP Mi eR : oe e-# *’@ | below those of October, , or Novem- by the Federal Reserve | al R 
: nace j & Mani Ry cons 4s ’33 abcdeg 12-23-30 99 | ; nounced Dec. 27 by the Fe the Federal Reserve Board at New York 
$5,000 and over, and estimates have been| NY Ch & StL RR reg 4s 37.... abed 11-13-30 9915 | stp Minn & ManiR 6s °33 ab 12-16-38 ,|ber, 1929. Intercoastal shipments de- a had established ate of 2 per cent— - 
made on the basis of a sample for data} NYC&StL RR deb ds (n mtg) ’31 abed 12-24-30 100% | StP Minn&Man Ry eons 4448 '33 oie 1220-3) Joti, |ereased more than usual between Qcto-| Board as lhe | Gan lowest. tn Ristere--on alt VGeseet of ag 
for all niene with net income less then Weoeay, pg —— ep ae ioaat | Sth M&M Ry M ex 1 tas) ds ’37 abedefg 12-12-30 97% | ber and November. Closed: Greenwood Bank & Trust se wets ot al maton ’ 
$5,000, whereas for 1928 a complete tab-| ywogctRR Tap? . a (2 | StP M&M Ry P kx St (as) 4s 40 abedefg 12-16-30 9646 j d, Miss.; capital, $200,000, Bolivar | . . ? 

: © m5%4sB'75(n Co) abcd 12-9-30 107% , ” Excepting one week late in November, | Greenwood, ; a ad) Board’s announ nt respectin i 
of net income of $5,000 and over, but for| NYCASERRrm 4usCTH(n Co) abed 18 HHI” BYS BH | San AmtgAen Pass Ry ist as “43. abt 12-27-90 "a1 | Wholesale commodity prices have gen-|County Bank, Rosedale, Miss. capital, sno Cleveland bank's action follows in full 

ih ; ineo a ewe he oe i beat | Sav FI&@W Ry Ist (asmd) 6s 34 abedef 12-9-30 106 | ¢Fally moved to lower levels during the 525,000. text; 4 

ar@ of the returns of net _—— toms NY Conn RR Ist 5s B '53..... 12-19-30 108% | Say FIGW Ry Ist (asmd) 5s ’34 ahelite 10-10-80 101% | Past six weeks, Since mid-November| yojuntary withdrawal: W. G. Jenkins &/ "jy. 5, ea F 
thai’ $5,000, those reported on Form 1040/ NY Edis Ist & r 6%s A '41..... 8 114% 11456 114% : - \f : he Federal Reserve Board announces 

hich is the £ loved for report-| NY Edis let @& r Se B “6 12-27-30 104 Scioto V&N Eng RR Ist 4s ’89 abcdefg 12-26-30 © \92%4| Wheat prices have advanced, but prices Company, Mackay, Idaho; capital, $25,000. | 115+ the Federal R ve Bank of Cl 4 
(w ich 1s the Lorm employe pore in ye —e S&N A RR cons Ist(asmd)5s '86 abcdefg 10-25-30 102 | of copper, silver, cotton and of many) ins ranted to exercise trust eral weserve Dank O eve- a 
ing net income from salaries or wages| NYG&E LH & P Ist bs 48., abcdef 12-27-30 106% | Sen A RR ( }5s ’63 9.97.3 a » Paras . Permission grante k, Brockton, |/and has established a rediscount rate of 
of tare than $5,000, or income, regard- NY G& ELH & P Pur My 4s 49 abcdef 12-26-30 o7% | SAX gen cns(asmd)5s 63 abedeg 12-27-30 107% | other commodities have declined. There} powers: Home National Bank, Brockton, 3 : il el ? ¢ all 

, ’ Cc ’ : ’ ; ac Cst Ry Ist gu ds '87.... abef 1-26-30 96 bstantial d 1! lemental). First National Bank, per cent on all classes of paper of a. 7 

* f NYL&W Ry Ist r gu 4%s B 73 abcdefg 11-29-30 102 3 was a substantial reduction in retail! Mass. (suppl: a 
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Minnesota Committee Finds That State-wide 
Organizations Are Used by Eleven States as 
Protection to Outlying Districts 


By ARTHUR E. NELSON 


Chairman, Research Committee, Commission on Criminal Apprehension, ‘ 
State of Minnesota 


QUOTATION from the Report of 

A the Minnesota Crime Commission 

in 1926 is not inappropriate. That 
body, in discussing the detection and 
apprehension of criminals, made the 
following statement: 

“The first step is the capture of the 
criminal. * * * We have, in each county, 
a sheriff, and in each municipality a 
police. with such personnel and assist- 
ance as the community may have pro- 
vided. Each sheriff's office, each police 
department, is a distinct unit, acting to 
all intents and purposes independently 
of the others, and sometimes mutually 
jealous. There is no State supervi- 
am? 2 7 

“In most of the counties of Minne- 
sota the public machinery for the ap- 
prehension of wrong-doers has re- 
mained practically unchanged for the 
past 50 years. * * * 

v 

“While we have largely failed to im- 
prove the machinery for capturing 
crooks, these gentry have made rapid 
advance in their own methods. * * * 

“Criminals use scientific methods in 
committing crime and in escaping de- 
tection, and profit by the latest inven- 
tions. The State, in attempting to cope 
with them, pursues methods largely in- 
herited from our ancestors. * * *” 

The conditions above quoted in a 
large measure still exist. Changes in 
conditions of rural life are lHkely to 
be accelerated, rather than retarded, 
in the immediate future. Highways are 
multiplying and the use of the automo- 
bile continues to increase. 

Criminals, with their specialized 
equipment, arsenals, high-powered au- 
tomobiles, together with the improved 
network of highways, have made the 
rural sections of other States and of 
this State their prey. They loot, rob, 
murder, destroy—and depart—with the 
local authorities, for the most part, 
practically powerless to cope with 
them, because of lack of equipment, 
lack of training, lack of organization 
and lack of jurisdiction. 

Minnesota, as other States, in the 
past few years has been faced with a 
rising tide of bank robberies, burglaries 
of small-town business establishments, 
brutal murders in rural communities, 
and many lesser crimes. 

Few people will claim that as a po- 
lice officer the sheriff is either adequate 
or efficient. He is handicapped by lack 
of training, lack of assistance and ju- 
risdiction. 

We have a highway patrol, with no 
police powers. If the members were 
to make arrests, it would be in tHe role 
of a private citizen.as an actual witness 
to some crime. Thus criminals make 
their escape. 

Vv 

We have a bureau of criminal appre- 
hension and identification, limited. in 
power and jurisdiction, limited in size 
and limited in equipment and training. 
There are no training schools available 
for either local police officers or mem- 
bers of the bureau of criminal appre- 
hension. 

It is apparent, therefore, that it is 
an immediate problem of Minnesota to 
devise some method of protecting sub- 
urban and rural sections, some method 
which will be efficient, forceful and 
competent. 

_In an endeavor to find from the expe- 
rience of others the best answer to our 
problem, the research committee has 
inquired just how other States have 
met the crisis. 

From our survey we find that 11 
States, namely, Alabama, Connecticut, 
Maine, Michigan, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Texas and West Virginia, have by legis- 
lative enactment*created a State police 
organization. Two States, namely, Ne- 
braska and South Dakota, have a State 
sheriff’s organization. 

The State police organizations are 
found, in most instances, to be a spe- 
cially organized and highly trained 
body of men. Most of the States hav- 
ing State police organizations have 
either provided by statute for training 
schools for State and local peace offi- 
cers, or conduct such schools by virtue 
of administrative action. The State po- 
lice act under State rather than local 
authority, and constantly aré employed 
in the prevention of crime, the appre- 
hension of criminals, and the protection 
of life and property generally, more 
especially in the suburban and rural 
sections of the State. 

v 

_The advantages to the rural commu- 
nities’ of such an. organization are 
many. They patrol highways and rural 
byways. They do much for the protec- 
tion of women and children in sparsely 
populated neighborhoods. They coop- 
erate with health authorities by guard- 
ing streams ar.d waterways from pollu- 
tion. They supervise campers and 
camp grounds. They aid in quarantines, 
and many tin.es have cared for the sick 
before doctors and nurses were upon 
the scene. 

They prevent fires and the unlawful 
cutting of timber. They benefit the 
farmer and the rural resident from the 


depredatidns of thieving marauders. 
They report suspicious characters, fire 
hazards, unsanitary conditions, and 
pick up stray or vicious animals. They 
may be sent to the scene of a disturb- 
ance in any part of the State at any 
time to supplement the effort of the lo- 
cal police in restoring order. 

The State police organizations con- 
stantly cooperate with local authorities 
in detecting and in apprehending crim- 
inals, and in furnishing information 
necessary to identify and convict crim- 
inals, and they also cooperate with 
other branches of the State. govern- 
ment. 

v 

In many States having. State police 
it is provided by statute that substa- 
tions or barracks be maintained ‘in 
rural portions.of the State, so that the 
State police force may function. most 
effectively in rural communities. This 
makes it possible for outlying commu- 
nities to have constant police protection 
from well disciplined, well equipped 
and highly trained officers. 

Neither sheriffs nor the militia have 
the time to acquire the skill which 
makes the State police the match and 
master of criminals. In States not hav- 


ing police organizations there are many . 


communities in which uniformed offi- 
cers are never seen, and there is no 
protection offered. There, such an or- 
ganization as the State police would be 
beneficial. 

From the investigation made by the 
research committee, it would appear 
that the State police have proved a suc- 
cessful law-enforcing agency in almost 
every State where the system has been 
adopted, and that the benefit has been 
in direct proportion to the completeness 
of the organization and to the powers 
granted in the law creating it. 

A State police returns a dividend to 
the community in daily service of the 
most varied nature; it is especially ef- 
fective in curbing crimes of violence 
in the rural communities and appre- 
hending the perpetrators when such 
crimes have been committed; in times 
of emergency, such as flood, forest 
fires, city conflagrations and other 
events necessitating unusual police pro- 
tection. 


v 

The cost is materially offset by the 
revenue derived from inspection sery- 
ices, fines and costs incident to arrests, 
from the sale of confiscated materials 
and from return of stolen property. 
Safety on the highways for the traveler 
is substantially increased, and. the use 
of the highways by the lawbreakers is 
minimized. 

With this ir mind, the investigation 
of the operation of the State police or- 
ganizations, in so far as it has been 
possible to obtain opinions relative 
thereto, from reputable sources, would 
indicate that strong centralized police 
organizations operating under the im- 
mediate direction of the Governor have 
generally given satisfaction to the citi- 
zens of the States in which they oper- 


ote. especially in the rural communi- 
ies. 


Establishment 

of Forests by 

the States L. 8S. a 
corn Statens Ste 0 


T SEEMS to me, that if it is a good 

time for cities to acquire lands and 

adopt a forest tree planting program 
as has been proposed, it is also a good 
time for counties and States to acquire 
lands and develop them. They will 
never be cheaper. 

A program of acquisition and plant- 
ing by the State and counties would 
quickly have a beneficial influence, not 
only in furnishing local people with 
employment and relieving many land 
owners of their poor and unremunera- 
tive land, -but by releasing money for 
necessary. trade in communities where 
there is at present little or.no business 
going on. 

The North ‘Carolina Forestry Asso- 
ciation has suggested a bill, Which it is 
planning to urge for passage at the 
next session of the Legislature, for the 
acquisition by the State of lands suit- 
able for timber growth and their man- 
agement as Stateforests. It is suggest- 
ing the authorization of a bond issue 
totaling $1,000,000 for the purchase of 
such lands. 

Obviously it would be of great help 
to the farmers,.the unemployed, the 
storekeepers and the public to have $1;- 
000,000 expended in 25 or 50 of our 
counties over a period of three to five 
years, putting that much into general 
circulation. To this should be added 
an annual appropriation of $50,000 to 
$100,000 for carrying on planting opera- 
tions on these lands over a similar pe- 
riod. P ‘ 

There are many. thousands of acres of 
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Inspection Aids Business Interests 
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Establishment of Confidence in Commercial Activ- 


ities Viewed as One of Primary Benefits of State Supervision 
By HAROLD A. WEBSTER 


Commissioner, Department of Weights and Measures, State of New Hampshire 


HE SATISFACTION that consum- 
ers feel by reason of the accom- 
plishments of the Department of 

Weights and Measures shquld also be 
shared by the honest dealer who ought 
to realize that his own business is, in 
all probability, on a more equitable 
basis due in some degree to the protec- 
tion furnished by the State. Such 
would not have been true had previous 
competition continued with the dishon- 
est competitor who frequently used 
fraudulent devices and, gold commodi- 
ties which were under weight. 


It is evident that our ethical stand- 
ards are on a higher plane than ever 
before. It costs severely. sometimes not 
to maintain certain standards and not- 
withstanding the vigilance of the Com- 
missioner, inspectors and sealers, there 
have been incidents where men have 
thought it shrewd and smart to be dis- 
honest with their customers, only to be 
apprehended and pay the penalty, the 
chief sting of which has been the loss 
in sales. 


The good will of the purchasing pub- 
lic is a great asset-and it depends en- 
tirely upon the desire and ability of 
business men to serve their patrons sat- 
isfactorily. In short, there is no prob- 
lem affecting the commercial relations 
of the public upon which all agree with 
greater unanimity than that the giving 
of short weight or measure is funda- 
mentally wrong and detrimental to 
sound business principles. 


The Commissioner spends a great 
deal of time in requiring manufacturers 
of weighing and measuring devices to 
conform to the specifications and toler- 
ances adopted by this Department. Two 
of the most notable have had to do with 
those applying to grease-measuring 
devices and visi-gauges on gasoline 
pumps. It has required much diligence 
to bring about a satisfactory compli- 
ance with these regulations; although 
it ought to be stated in fairness to sev- 
eral gas and oil companies that, they 
have shown a fine spirit of cooperation. 


A visi-gauge constructed of glass en- 
ables, as its name implies, the motorist 
to see if the gasoline is passing through 
the pipe line. The enforcement of this 
regulation is one of the most important 
with which the Commissioner has had 
to deal, as it not only safeguards the 
public but it protects the honest dealer. 
I doubt if a: single pump used in dis- 
pensing gasoline to the public is not 
equipped at present with one of these 
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land which can now be purchased at 
from $1 to $3 per acre, which when 
planted to a growing and promising for- 
est,. will be worth every cent of .what 
they have cost... No doubt the bonds 
can be retired at the end of a 40 or 50- 
year period with the timber which can 
be sold ‘from such lands. 

If the present depression is only a 
tensnorary condition which two or three 
months will bridge over and place us 
where no» further, assistance need be 
given to the unemployed, then such a 
program-would have to depend upon its 
own intrinsic économic and educational 
value for its justification, and it can 
easily do that; but if a more extended 
program «seems advisable, such a plan 
deserves. very careful and immediate 
consideration. : { 
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very important instruments. 

The new code of specifications for 
grease-measuring devices makes it com- 
pulsory, after Jan. 1, 1931, to sell lubri- 
cants from such machines by volume 
rather than by weight. Detailed speci- 
fications applying to these devices re- 
quire that they shal! be of such design, 
construction and materials that they 


may reasonably be expected to with- - 


stand ordinary usage without impair- 
ment of the &ccuracy of their measure- 
ment or the correct functioning of their 
operating or indicating parts; that they 
shall have.the following discharge ca- 
pacities per stroke or cycle of the pri- 
mary indicating elements: One pint; a 
multiple of the pint, or a binary sub- 
multiple of the pint, that is, the quan- 
tity. obtained by dividing the pint by 
the number.two or a power of the num- 
ber two. 

All grease-measuring devices shall 
be so designed and constructed that the 
initial zero condition and the total 
amount delivered to an individual pur- 
chaser shall be clearly and definitely 
indicated in terms of liquid measure by 
an. automatic means; provided, how- 
ever, that the capacity of the register- 
ing or tallying device demanded by the 
above shall not be required to exceed 
five pints. 

“The use of the 14-quart basket for 
fruits and vegetables has been prohib- 
ited in this State. This is a result of 
the passage of the United States Stand- 
ard Container Act which permits the 
use of hampers and round stave baskets 
of the following capacities: One-eighth, 
one-fourth, one-half, five-eighths, one, 
one and one-quarter, one and one-half 
and two bushels. 

Splint baskets, which include the 
peach basket, are limited to the follow- 
ing sizes: Four, 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 
quarts. Section 5 of the act states that 
it shall be unlawful to manufacture for 
sale or shipment, to offer for sale, to 
sell, to offer for shipment, or to ship, 
hampers, round stave baskets for fruits 
or vegetables, either filled or unfilled, 
or parts of such hampers, round stave 
baskets or splint baskets that do not 
comply with this act. 

The usual activities of such a De- 
partment, such as testing all scales, in- 
cluding railroad track, weights, meas- 
ures and gasoline pumps, are carried 
on in this State. The reweighing of 
commodities in the various stores, in- 
spection of coal and wood deliveries, 
enforcement of net weight laws apply- 
ing to the wrapping and stamping of 
bread, wrapped ham, bacon and butter 
are'of great importance and frequently 
disclose violations of the law to which 
the Commissioner gives Very careful 
consideration. Inasmuch.as it has al- 
ways been the pqlicy to make a distinc- 
tion between carelessness and a crim- 
inal intent, hearings are often granted 
to the persons involved to decide 
whether or not a prosecution is war- 
ranted. 

Broadly expressed, the application 
and. underlyipg principles of the 
weights and measures laws affect more 
people than do any others on the stat- 
ute books. In all respects they defi- 
nitely establist a link between law and 
commercial life. The producer, the dis- 
tributor and the consumer are the three 
factors and their systems of doing busi- 
ness are*dependent upon sound prin- 
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* Reduced Public Expenditures 


as Basis for Tax Relief + - 
Need for Impressing Public With Necessity 


Of Restricting Rising 


Cost of Government 


Discussed by Colorado Tax Specialist 


By J. R. SEAMAN 


Member, State Tax Commission, State of Colorado 


ing tax relief is to start the study 

of expenditure control. Some 
means must be devised of checking 
public expenditures without depriving 
the people of- essential government 
services. This is the only way to solve 
the tax question. 

No tax relief will ever be brought 
about by shifting the burden from one 
group to another, or by finding new 
sources of revenue. 


Ts MOST certain way of provid- 
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Various plans for expenditure con- 
trol have been discussed in all of the 
States throughout the Union. Political 
subdivisions of the States have éxperi- 
mented with these plans. However, the 
trend of State and local expenditure 
throughout the States continues. up- 
ward. 

Tax and debt limitations placed by 
law have been successfully circum- 
vented. 

Control of expenditures through the 
reorganization and centralization of 
State government has proved a, failure 
beeause local governmental structures 
have been ignored. This particular con- 
trol method could operate more effec- 
tively if county, municipal and district 
governments were reorganized and cen- 
tralized in keeping with the principles 
which obtain in State administrative re- 
organization. 
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Experimentation with budgets in the 
past has proved that their greatest 
value is in guiding expenditures. Un- 
less there is both a desire and determi- 
nation to live within the budget, it can- 
not. adequately: control expenditures. 
The budget gives opportunity for econ- 
‘omy, but it cannot compel it. If citi- 
zens;and officials are extravagant, no 
possible budget system can be‘dévised 
which will adequately protect the tax- 
payers. 

The National Industriak Conference 
Board reports that the total annual cost 
of gevernment in the. United States, 


Training Disabled 
Men and Women 
to Work Diet Fredericks 


Rehabilitation Agent, 
State of Méntana 


V y iTH 48 DISABLED men and 
women in training and 6. await- 
ing placement—an active train- 

ing load of 49—the Rehabilitation Bu- 
reau is’ rendering service to more peo- 
ple than at any previous time since its 
establishment. In addition, there are 
72 cases in open status—cases under 
advisement or inquiry, cases recently 
reported, cases of trainees whose train- 
ing has been temporarily suspended, 
and cases of applicants who have re- 
quested that training be postponed. 

\Every section of the State is repre- 
sented, and during the past year appli- 
cants from 38 counties have received 
the attention of the Bureau. ‘ 

Of the active training cases, 10 are 
women. The disabilities of these peo- 
ple are as varied as their training. Two 
are totally deaf. Six have arm or finger 
amputations. One has lost both feet. 
Six have suffered the loss of a leg. 
Nineteen have sustained crippling in- 
juries of their legs. Five have muti- 
lated arms or hands. Six have serious 
back injuries. Partial paralysis affect- 
ing their working ability in various 
ways is the affliction of others. All of 
them, because of their condition, were 
unable to earn their livelihood when 
they applied to the Bureau for help. 

Through the State’s aid these unfor- 
tunate men and women are being taught 
safe and suitable trades and occupa- 
tions. As they are destitute, training 
is furnished without cost to them. In 
its wisdom, the State has also provided 
a maintenartice fund to cover meals and 
lodging when necessary. Under the 
existing law no single person can_re- 
ceive more than $40 a month, and no 
married person can receive more than 
$60 a month. : 

Without such aid training would, for 
many, be an empty gift asthey have not 
the méans to finance themselves while 
‘in school or shop. Thus.is Montana, in 
common with 43 other States, reaffirm- 
ing its faith in the democratic ideal 
which insists upon an “equal opportu- 
nity to all,” the State is determined 
that, within the limits of its power, 
every crippled citizen shall be given a 
decent chartce to overcome his handicap 
and become a useful, happy, independ- 
ent factor in society. 

Civilian rehabilitation is not charity. 
To help.a disabled person back upon his 
feet and restore him to economic use- 
fulness is as valuable to the State as 
it is t6 the man or woman assisted. 
Money devoted to this purpose is as 
wisely and legitimately spent as money 
appropriated for schools. Rehabilita- 
tion is educational and constructive 
and a definite part of. the State’s edu- 
cational system. . . 


covering the aggregate expenditure of 
Federal, State and local governmental 
authorities, is approximately $12,200,- 
000,000. This means a per capita ex- 
penditure today of approximately $103 
as compared with one of $92 in 1923 

The increase in total governmenté 
expenditures since 1923 has been due 
primarily to increases in the budgets 
of the State and local governments. 
State governments are spending 34 per 
cent more now than they did in 1923, 
while local governments are spending 
26 per cent more now than they did in 
1923. The Federal Government expen- 
ditures have increased only about 5 per 
cent in this period. 
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The net indebtedness of the 48 State 
governments in 1928 was $1,585,000,- 
000, or $13.40 per capita as compared 
with the per capita debt of $4.40 in 
1917. 

State and local governments have 
been increasing their expenditures dur- 
ing the last decade at the rate of about 
$500,000,000 a year. The bonded in- 
debtedness of State and local govern- 
ments has been increasing at the rate 
of $1,500,000,000 a year. . The increase 
in public expenditures has been out of 
all proportion to the increase in popu- 
lation, asséssed valuation and wealth. 
Taxpayers are seriously questioning 
whether government should rightfully 
cost one-sixth of the total annual in- 
come of our Nation. 

The primary, responsibility for the 
rapid rise in the cost of State and local 
governments lies with the public which 
demands more and more service from 
its government. This is especially true 
in education and highway construction. 
Public expenditures cannot be cut by 
the use of budgets and similar forms of 
expenditure regulation so long as the 
people insist upon increasing the serv- 
ices of government, 

The majority of our people are under 
the impression and sincerely believe, 
that a tax stays wherever you put tb 
They believe that if you tax the rich, 
the rich pay the tax. They do not see 
where the tax finally rests. They seem 
to believe that when railroads ards 
taxed, the owners. of the roads pay for 
the tax out of their own pockets. 

They do not appreciate the fact that 
railroad. owners only pay the taxes in 
the first instance and then collect every 
dollar of them from the passengers and 
shippers. They fail to realize that taxes 
affect the cost of living. They don’t 
seem to know that there is no such 
thing as a nontaxpayer outside of the 
prisons or poor houses. 
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The upward Arend of. governmental 
expenditures is not peculiar to Colorado 
but is found also in the expenditures 
of national government, other States 
and municipalities. During a 23-year 
period, from 1903 to 1926, national ex- 
penditures had increased 540 per cent, 
416 per cent for the larger municipal- 
ities, 760 per cent for 48 State govern- 


‘ments, and 425 per cent for Colorado. 


From the above it will be seen that 
Colorado was-far below the average in 
percentage of increase: over this 23- 
year period. 

An analysis of the total State expen- 
ditures in Colorado, according to major 
functions or activities ,is necessary in 
order to find out what activities of the 
State government are responsible for 
the increasing expenditures from 1913 
to 1928. : 

Large savings could be made in 
county government expenditures if it 
were possible to do the following 
things: 

1. Eliminate costs of elections every 
two years. County and State officials 
should be elected for a term of four 
years instead of two years. I have not 
available election costs, but the total 
goes well into six figures every two 
years. 

2. Standardize records used by all 
county officials. This would result in 
huge saving in printing costs. I ven- 
ture to say that the treasurers of Colo- 
rado use 63 different forms and sizes 
of tax receipts, tax notices, etc. A sys- 
tem of writing up tax notices and re- 
ceipts at one operation is advisable, as 
it not only results in a large saving of 


money, but also relieves. the county 


treasurer of much unnecessary work. 

3. Provide each’ county. ‘treasurer 
with duplicate sets of, plat and block 
a such as are used in the assessor’s 
omce. 
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4.. Record deeds and public docu- 
ments by the-:photographic method. 

5. Furnish county treasurers with 
sufficient funds. and help in order that 
they be enabled to collect delinquent 
taxes on personal property. 

There must be publicity in the mat-.' 
ter of public-expenditures. There must 
be devised an efficient method of secur- 
ing an intelligent understanding re- 
garding what a community desires and 
what it can afford 'to spend collectively 
out of its limited: economy resources. 
The tax shoe is beginning to pinch and 
the great mass of people must be made 
pe clearly the present trend we 
ation. " 





